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Wuo is free from Love ? 
All {pace he actuates like almighty Jove! 
He haunts us waking, haunts us in our dreams, 
With vigorous flight burfts thro’ the cottage window: 
If we feek fhelter from his perfecution 
In the remoteft corner of a foreft, 
We there elude not his purfuit; for there 
With eagle wing he overtakes his prey. 
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this Lire or Perrarcu. It is a 
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Acknowledgement for the Pleafure 
and Improvement I have received 
from your Converfation, and the ma+ 
ny elegant and philofophical Pro- 
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duétions with which you have en- 
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With the greateft Refpeet, 
Your molt obliged : 
And obedient Servant, 


Liverpool, 


Feb. 8th, 1776, 


SUSANNA DOBSON. 








By Reale BeAr Acs 


Tue fourteenth century, in which flourifh- 
ed the celebrated Poet whofe life and fortunes 
are the fubjett of the following pages, may 
be confidered in a very important light, as 
introdutory to the clearer and brighter pe- 
riods that followed. 


In this age many difcoveries were made, 
and ufeful arts eftablifhed. The manners and 
cuftoms of all Europe from this time began 
to wear a different afpeét; and from contefts 
and diforders arofe the ineftimable bl effing of 
liberty, to the kind influence of which many 
{tates owe their prefent flourifhing fituation, 
whole fubjeéts were formerly flaves. Italy, 
the country which gave birth to Petrarch, was 
at this time rich and powerful, and fuperior to 

all others in the beauties of nature and the 
improvements of art: and it was juft rifing out 
of the darknefs of fuperftition; for the horiage 
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Vi PREFACE. 

paid to the church in the thirteenth century 
was carried to fo high a pitch, that when car- 
dinals and prelates appeared, perfons of the 
firft rank went before them to keep off the 
crowd. 


This blind devotion began to decreafe in 
this age; though by degrees Icarcely percep 
tible, as the Roman Pontiff {till retained his 
power, and prefided at the helm of all public 


affairs. 


But Italy, though fuperior to the reft of 
Europe im her attainments, and many other 
advantages, was at this period a feene of 
nifery and devaftation. This delightful coun- 
try was torn to pieces by the fury of civil dif- 
cord: it became a prey to the faétions of the 
Guelphs and the Gibbelines, which arofe 
partly from the quarrels between the popes 
and the emperors, and partly from ftruggles 
occafiohed by the love of liberty. As the em- 
peror had not paffed the Alps for fixty years, 
molt of the cities revolted from the empire ; 
while they continued to be oppreffed by petty 
tyrants, or to opprefs others whom they had 
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conquered ; and, carelefs both of the interefts 
of the pope and the emperor, which they had 
pretended to fupport, thought only of aggran- 
dizing themfelves, and expelling their ene- 
mies. At the fame time, the exiled of all 
parties waited a favorable occafion of re- 
venge, and of overwhelming, even with the 
ruin of their country, thofe ‘ihe had oppofed 
them. The increafe of thele defolating evils 
may in a great meafure be afcribed to pope 
Clement V. who from the love of his native 
country had tranflated the holy fee to France. 
Rome, in particular, fuffered greatly by the 
abfence of its governor; the ufurpers, who 
invaded it in this abandoned ftate, caring little 
for the unavailing thunders launched at them 
from Avignon. 


Such a fituation of public affairs feemed 
Jattle favorable to the refloration of letters. 
We expect the feeds of knowledge and learn- 
ing to flourifh only in profperous feafons, and 
uader the fhade of tranguillity. Neverthelefs, 
it was in the bofom of difcord, and amid{t the 
found of arms, that they were icen to revive 
and {yring up together. 
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I will not pretend to trace all the circum: 
{tances that contributed to this happy event: 
I will only add, that more was due to the'abi- 
lities of thofe great men who at that time en- 
lightened Italy, and among whom Petrarch 
held the firft rank, than has by fome been at- 
tributed to them. Had it not been for their 
fine genius, the world would probably have 
continued much longer buried in darknefs ;_ as 
the valuable art of printing was not difcovered 
till two centuries after this, and manu(cripts 
of any worth were fhut up in the cloifters. 


To Petrarch we are indebted for many of 
thefe manulcripts: with infinite pains and 
difficulty he colle@ed and caufed them to be 
copied; and by his labors, and thofe of his 
contemporaries, the way was opened for the 
reception of thofe works which the Greeks 


about a century after this brought with them 
into Italy. 


It would be unjuft not to name fome of 
thofe learned men who engaged with Petrarch 
in this arduous undertaking, and who, while 
nobles and peafants were deftroying one ano- 
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ther, helped to lay the foundation on which 
the fuperftructure of {cience was built. Among 
thefe were Brunetto Latini, a very great man, 
though little known in the prefent age ; he 
taught rhetoric, eloquence, and philofophy. 


Dante, his difciple, profited by his leffons, 
and compofed that whimfical poem called the 
Comedia, full of fublime ideas, cutting ftrokes 
of fatire, and natural beauties, which make it 
read to this day with admiration, notwith- 
ftanding many defects chargeable on the age 
in which it was written. 


Cimabue and Giotto revived the animated 
art of painting, and drew pictures of extraor- 
dinary merit. A celebrated piece of thefe 
mafters, now in the Vatican, is a St. Peter 
walking on the water. 


John Villani, the famous hiftorian, gave to 
poiterity the facts that pafled under his know- 
ledge, with a fidelity and candor which ought 
to have ferved as a model to all fucceeding 


hifterians. 
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x PREFACE. 


Richard de Bury of England, in the begin- 
ning, and Malphigi of Florence, in the latter 
end, of this century, ought alfo to be men- 
tioned; but as they are, with Boccace and 
feveral others, introduced in the following me- 
moirs, which comprehend many of the great 
characters that flourifhed, and the particular 
events that pafied, in this period, I will only 
add further, in this view of the revival of let- 
ters, that the two famous Englifh poets, Gower 
and Chaucer, were alfo contemporaries with 
Petrarch. The merit of the former is little 
known. The various beauties inter{perfed in 
the works of Chaucer, and particularly the 
mafterly ftrokes of charaéter we find in them, 
though obfcured by an obfolete language, and 
mixed with many blemifhes, fhew the powers 
of a fine imagination, great depth of know- 
ledge, and that perfeét conception of men and 
manners, which is the fureft mark of an ele- 
vated genius. The picture he has given us of 
thofe times is, indeed, fo animated, that we 
feem actually to converfe with his charaéters ; 
and are pleafed to confider men like our 
felves, even in the niceft refemblances, under 
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the different circumftances of an age fo very 
remote. 


The above remarks may ferve to illuftrate 
the charatier of Petrarch, fo extraordinary 
for that time, and fo very interefting even in 
the prefent. To render it the more fo, I have 
omitted fome tedious and minute difcuffions, 
which appear to me as barren of inftru€tion 
as deftitute of amufement; and all thofe pri- 
vate obfervations of my author (except that 
on the Decameron) which feem to be fugeelt- 
ed to every thinking reader by the facts them- 
felves. And with {till more reafon I have 
avoided every refleétion that arofe in my own 
mind, on the reading and tranflating thefe 
memoirs, except a few remarks with refpe@ 
to the chara¢ters of Petrarch and Laura, par- 
ticularly at the clofe of their lives, which I 
thought myfelf obliged to make. 


And I have the rather guarded againft all 
fuch prolix and intrufive digreffions, that I 
might have room to dwell minutely upon 
every part of Petrarch’s private charaéter, and 
his admirable letters; thus to exhibit him en- 
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circled with his friends, and in the familiar 
circumftances of life. It is in thefe fituations. 
the heart difclofes itfelf without difguife or re- 
ferve; all its intricacies are laid open, and we 
are enabled to form a true judgment of its 
charaéter; an objet which, next to the great 
Author of nature, 1s certainly the molt im- 
portant to contemplate, as a warning, or as a 
pattern, to the human mind. 


And, perhaps, few characters have fet in a 
flronger light the advantage of well-regulated 
difpofitions than that of Petrarch’s, from the 
contraft we behold in one particular of his 
life, and the extreme mifery he fuffered from 
the indulgence of an affection, which, though 
noble and delightful when jultly placed, be- 
comes a reproach and a torment to its poflef- 
{or whenever direfted to an improper objeét. 
For, let us not deceive ourfelves or others; 
though (from the charaéter of Laura) they are 
acquitted of all guilt in their perfonal inter- 
courle, yet, as fhe was a married woman, it is 
not polfible, on the principles of religion and 
morality, to clear them from that juft cenfure 
which is due to every defe€tion of the mind 
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from thofe laws which are the toundation of 
order and peace in civil fociety, and whicl 
are ftamped with the facred mark of divine 
authority. 


In this particular of his charaéter, there- 
fore, it is fincerely hoped that Petrarch will 
ferve as a warning to thofe unhappy minds 
who, partaking of the fame feelings under the 
hike circumitances, but not yet fufferig his 
mifery, may be led, by the contemplation of 
it, by a generous regard to the honor of hu- 
man nature, and by a view to the approba- 
tion of that all-feemg Judge who penetrates 
the moft fecret recefles of the heart, to check 
every unhappy inclination in its birth, and 
deftroy, while yet in their power, the feeds of 
thofe paflions which may otherwile deftroy 
them. 


As to the cavils or cenfures of thofe who; 
Fe if. * 5 — 
incapable of tendernefs themfelves, can nei- 
ther enjoy the view of it, when prefented in 
its moft perfeét form, nor pity its fufferings, 
when, as in this work, they appear unhappily 
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indulged beyond the bounds of judgment and 
tranquillity; to fuch minds I make no ad- 
drefs; well convinced, that as no callous heart 
can enjoy, neither will it ever be in danger 
of being milled by the example of Petrarch, 
in this tender but unfortunate circumftance of 
his character, 


To fufceptible and feeling minds alone Pe- 
trarch will be ever dear. Such, while they 
regret his failings, and confider them as warn- 
ings to themfelves, will love his virtues; and, 
touched by the glowing piety, and heartfelt 
contrition, which often imprefled his foul, 
will ardently defire to partake with him in 
thofe pathetic and fublime refle&tions, which 
are produced in grateful and affeétionate 
hearts, on reviewing their own lives, and con: 
templating the works of God. 

It is too worthy of our notice here to be 
omitted, that a man who was the firft genius 
of the age in which he lived, and whofe 
fociety was fought and delighted in by per- 
fons of the higheft rank and learning, thought 
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it no derogation to his talents or politenefs, to 
introduce facred and moral obfervations both 
in his letters and converfation. 


There is {till another view in which thefe 
memoirs will, I truft, be ufeful and interefting 
to the world; I mean in the picture they fo 
affe€tingly exhibit to mortals of the variation 
of the human mind, and the viciflitudes of 
health and fortune, to which, in the prefent 
ftate, beings like ourfelves are liable in every 
rank and profeffion of life; an object fo juftly 
humbling to the pride, and touching to the 
heart, of man, when he beholds, not an tame 
precept, but lively tmage, the nothingnefs of 
all things here, and is led thereby not to reft 
his view on this little point of time, but to ex- 
tend it far beyond, and (if I may be allowed 
fo to exprefs myfelf) to join the line of life to 
the line of wmmortality. 


As the memoirs from which I colleéted this 
work were voluminous and expenfive, and no 
life of Petrarch, nor any tranflation from his 
writings, has ever appeared in Englifh, I was 
induced to venture this abridged ‘ranilation, 
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It is taken from a French compilation of 
the life and writings of Petrarch, colleG@ed 
from his Latin and Italian works, from thofe 
of contemporary writers, and fome private 
manulcripts granted to the author by the 
Abbe Bandini; from the regillers of the foves 
reign pontifls, who were feated at Avignon, 
communicated to him by cardinal Torrigiani; 
and from the archives of the houfe of Sade, 
preferved there, i which is Laura’s contraét 
of her marriage and her will. 


From thefe fources, fome of which were 
not obtained by the former biographers of 
Petrarch, who, many of them, were alfo too 
pedantic, and fond of allegory, to write fimple 
facts, the author of thefe memoirs was enabled 
to give a more authentic life of Petrarch than 
had ever appeared before, From Petrarch’s 
letters, alfo in manulcript, a copy of which 
was granted to the author from the royal li- 
brary at Paris, he obtained many rich mate- 
rials for this work. ‘ To thefe,’ fays he, * was 
I chiefly attached. The friendfhips of Pe. 
rarch were tender as well as fociable: he had 
a heart that delighted to expand; and to thofe 
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he loved, he opened its moft fecret folds with 
pleafure.’ Thefe memoirs have been {poken 
of with the efteem they deferve, and only 
charged with being rather tedious; but, in 
truth, this. was not fo eafy for a writer to 
avoid, who had many faéts to fettle, as for 
thofe who fhould undertake to colle from 
thefe faGs, 


In my endeavor to be lefs minute, I with 
I may not have failed in the fpirit of the 
work, which I undertook chiefly with a view 
to the amufement of the Englifh reader: and, 
confidered in this light, it will, I doubt not, 
meet with all the candor it will require, I 
received fo much pleafure from the perufal 
of it, independent of the beautiful fonnets, 
that I was defirous of communicating the 
fame fatisfa&tion to thofe wha might choofe 
to partake of it under this difadvantage. 


As I did not think myfelf by any means 
capable of transfufing the {pirit and elegance 
of the fonnets into any Englifh tranilation, I 
have only inferted a few lines from fome of 
he tel if TP effa ri no >} | ae b 
tucem, as they were necellari y connected with 
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the fubjett, fuch as appeared from their fers 
timents beft able to bear a profe metamor- 
pholis, might ferve to enliven the. circum- 
{tances to which they refer, or illuftrate the 
character of Petrarch, where they particularly 
mark the delicacy and juftnefs of his fenti- 
ments. If any readers of the Latin and 
Italian works of Petrarch fhould condefcend 
to look into this Tranflation, they will not, I 
hope, be difpleafed with this prefumption, or 
with the great imperfections they will dif- 
cover through the whole of the Work. 
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BOOK 1. 


Tue family of Petrarch was originally of 
Florence, where his anceftors had diftinguithed 
themfelves by their probity, and held employ- 
ments of truft and honor, Garzo, his grand- 
father, was a notary; a profeffion in higher re- 
pute at that time than the prefent. He was a 
man univerfally refpeéted for his candour and 
the integrity of his manners. He had an ex- 
cellent natural underfitanding ; and was con- 
fulted as an oracle not only on affairs that re- 
lated to his bufinefs, but on the fublimeft 
fubjeéis. Philofophers and learned men dif- 


dained not to apply to him; and, though he 
Vor. I, B 
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had never fiudied, they admired in his anfwers, 
the fagacity of his underftanding, and the re¢ti- 
tude of his heart. After having pafied one hun- 
dred and four years in innocenceand good works, 
Garzo died, like Plato, on the day of his birth, 
and in the fame bed in which he was born. He 
had long before predicted the time of his death, 
which refembled a {weet and peaceful fleep. ‘Thus 
he went to reft in the bofom of his family, with- 
out pain or inquietude, difcourfing of God and 
virtue. | 

1300. He left three fons, one of whom was 
the father of our Petrarch, and engaged in the 
fame employment with his anceftors. He had 
a fuperior genius and underftanding,; which 
would have carried him through every difficulty, 
toa much higher poft, had fortune feconded his 
talents, and permitted him to give them full 
f{cope. As he was active and prudent, he was 
intrufted by the republic with feveral important 
commuffions ; and would have been appointed 
to higher offices, had he not been the viéim 
of a faction, which caufed him, together with 
Dante, (who bitterly refents this treatment in 
his works,) to be banifhed, and to pay a con- 
fiderable fine. 

Petrarco, thus expelled his native city, went 
to Arezzo, in Tufcany, where he hired a houfe, 







































I. PETRARCH. 3 


and waited for fome favorable period to return 
to T'lorence. 

1304. At the time of Petrarch’s birth, his 
father was expofing his life, without fuccefs, 
to regain his patrimony; and his mother rifk- 
ing hers to bring a fon into the world. The 
phyficians and midwives thought her dead for 
fome time: at laft, however, the child ap- 
peared, and was baptifed by the name of Fran- 
cis, and, according to the cuftom there, called 
Francis Petrarco, or Petrarch, The pretext for 
his father’s exile being perfonal, the party which 
governed Florence permitted the return of his 
wife; and fhe chofe to retire to a little eftate 
of her hufband’s at Ancife, in the valley of 
Arno, fourteen miles from Florence. She took 
the child with her, who was then only feven 
months old; and in pafling the river Arno, 
he was near lofing his life. His mother had en- 
trufted him to the care of a lufty man, who, 
fearing his little body might be injured, held 
him lapped up in a cloth hung at the end of a 
great ftick; as we fee Metabus in the Aneid 
carry his daughter Camilla. In paffing the river 
his horfe fell down ; and the man’s eagernefs to 
fave the child had like to have deftroyed them 
both. 

1311, Petrarch was brought up by his mother 
BQ 
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at Ancife till he was feven years old. Petrarco, 
his father, went from place to place to gain a 
maintenance; and when fortune gave him the 
opportunity, came fecretly to vifit his wife. She 
had two fons befide Petrarch: the one died 
young: the other, called Gerard, was bred up 
with his brother. 

1313.  Petrarco, after this, lofing all hopes 
of being re-eftablifhed at Florence, refolved to 
abandon a country ruined by war, and governed 
by his enemies. He went to Avignon, a city of 
France between Lyons and Marfeilles, fituated on 
the banks of the Rhone, where a Gafcon pope 
had fixed the Roman fee. All thofe Italians who 
were difcontented with their prefent fortunes, or 
defirous of gaining better, repaired in crowds to 
this city. Petrarco embarked with his wife and 
children at Leghorn in the rougheft feafon of the 
year. He arrived fafely at Genoa; but, in the 
pafiage to Marfeilles, fo furious a tempeft arofe, 
that they were fhipwrecked in fight of the port. 
However, by fingular good fortune, not a foul 
perifhed. 

The prince who was lord of Avignon at this 
time, was Charles IT. king of Naples, whofe fon 
Robert proved fo great a friend to learning and 
to Petrarch. 

The tranflation of the holy fee from Rome 
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to Avignon was a fource of infinite diftrefs to 
the Italians. . Italy was full of difcord : the Ro- 
mans difputed with the pope the fovereignty of 
Rome: he projected a new crufade; and founded 
his refufal of returning to Rome on this ground, 
that at Avignon he could more effectually profe- 
cute this holy defign. The French, on their fide, 
complained that the court of Rome had changed 
their manners, and, in the room of fimplicity, 
had introduced luxury, murder, and every vice. 
Avignon -was no doubt well fituated for the 
eftablifhment of a court; it was in the bofom 
of France, and, with refpeét to Europe, the 
centre of public affairs; and has always been 
the afylum of the fovereign pontiffs during 
their misfortunes. Its vicinity to Marfeilles, a 
port of the Mediterranean, afforded an eafy 
intercourfe with Rome, which they might res 
vifit at pleafure. The climate is fine, the air 
wholefome, the country beautiful, and abound- 

ing with every thing which can contribute to 

the plenty and delight of life. But the Italians, 

and particularly Petrarch, looked upon it with 

different eyes; and their prejudices in favor 

of their native country, fo magnificently dif- 


tinguifhed both by nature and art, led them 
to defpife every thing they faw beyond the 
Alps. 
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Among others who came to fettle at Avig- 
non, was a Genoefe called Settimo, who brought 
thither his wife, and a fon of the fame age with 
Petrarch. The parents became acquainted, and 
the children formed an union which was indif- 
foluble. This friend of Petrarch was called Gui 
Settimo. 

The amazing refort of ftrangers to this {mall 
city, made accommodations very dear, and not 
eafy to be obtained. ‘This determined feveral 
perfons to fix themfelves in the neighbouring 
towns, among whom were Petrarco and Setti- 
mo; and they gave the preference to Carpen- 
tras, a pleafant town, four leagues from Avig- 
non. Petrarch, fome time after, in a letter 
written to a friend, thanks God for his tranquil 
fituation, where he had time to fuck in that 
nourifhment which prepares the mind for more 
folid food. 

1314. At this time a Tufcan, whofe name 
was Convenole, quitted Pifa, where he had kept 
a grammar fchool, and came to fettle at Car- 
pentras. Petrarch had been under his care 
when he was eight years of age. He was now 
very old; a fimple honefl man, who, though 
he had taught rhetoric and grammar for fixty 
years, poffeffed only the theory of his profefiion. 
He fometimes, however, thought of compofing ; 
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but fcarcely had he conceived the plan, and 
written the preface, when he changed his de- 
fion, and began another work. Petrarch com- 
pares him to the ftone which fharpens knives, 
but is dull itfelf. It was from this mafter, 
however, he received the firft leffons in poetry. 
Cardinal Colonna, afterwards the great patron 
of Petrarch, loved to difcourfe with his fchool- 
mafter, whofe fimplicity amufed him. He faid 
to him one day, ‘ You have had doétors, ab- 
bés, bifhops, a cardinal, for your fcholars! You 
loved them all! Among fo many great perfons, 
was there any place in your heart for our Pe- 
trarch ?’ The good old man could not refrain 
from tears at this queftion; declaring always, 
in the moft folemn manner, that of all the {cho- 
lars he ever had, Petrarch was the youth he 
moft tenderly loved. 

A little time after Petrarch had refumed his 
ftudies under this mafter, Clement V. came to 
Carpentras with a great number of cardinals. 
The air of Avignon did not agree with him ; or 
the inquictude of his mind, occafioned by ill 
health, would not fuffer him to reft in any 
place. The change, however, was not fuccefs- 
ful; on which he refolved to go to Bour- 
deanx, to try his native air; but was obliged 
to ftop at a village near Avignon, where he died. 
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There was a great oppofition of interefts in the 
conclave, and difputes and quarrels arofe be- 
tween the Italians and Gafcons about a new 
pope. Thefe tumults, and the obfequies: of 
Clement, were amufing objects to Petrarch, 
now ten years old; at a riper age they would 
have penetrated him with the moft lively grief. 
Dante, whom we may confider as the forerun- 
ner of Petrarch, wrote on this occafion a fine 
letter to the difperfed cardinals; in which he 
exhorts them to reunite immediately, to ftop 
this anarchy, fo fatal to the church, and to 
bring back the holy fee to Rome. 

1317. After the departure of the cardinals, 
Carpentras enjoyed tranquillity. Petrarch pro- 
fitted by it, gave himfelf entirely to ftudy, and 
made aftonifhing progrefs. In the courfe of 
five years he learned as much grammar, rheto- 
ric, and logic, as can be taught in fehools to 
thofe of his age. 

The father of Petrarch, and the uncle of Gui 
Settimo, having engaged to go together to the 
celebrated fountain of Vauclufe, their children 
were defirous of accompanying them; a cu- 
riofity very natural to perfons of their age. 
The mother of Petrarch confented to it with 
difficulty. She joined to the timidity of her fex, 
that anxiety which is produced by extreme ten- 
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dernefs; the leaft thing alarmed her; and at 
that time the fhorteft journies were not taken 
without danger. But how could fhe refift the 
requefts and careffes of a beloved child! At 
la{t fhe complied, and they fet out for this re- 
treat. No fooner were they arrived at the 
fountain, than Petrarch, enraptured with the 
charms of this wonderful folitude, felt an emo- 
tion which made him cry out, ‘ Here is a fitua- 
tion which fuits me marveloufly! Was I mafter 
of this place, I ihould prefer it to the fineft 
cities!’ Thefe lively impreflions were after- 
wards transfufed through many of Petrarch’s 
works, and have immortalized the beauties of 
Vauclufe. 

A mind like Petrarch’s could not be con- 
fined in the narrow path of ftudy which was 
followed in that age; he foon left his fchool- 
fellows far behind in the career of learning. 
Profper, and the fables of Efop, were the only 
books. the mafters gave their {cholars to teach 
them the Latin: and while they were tortur- 
ing their brains to underftand thefe, Petrarch, 
to whom they were only a paftime, already 
devoured the works of Cicero, which he had 
found among his father’s books, who loved 
and reyerenced that celebrated writer: and 
though he could not penetrate his deep 
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thoughts, he tafted the harmony of his lan- 
guage, compared with which, the ftyle of every 
other author was to him difcordant. In fhort, 
he conceived fuch a paflion for thefe writings, 
that he would have ftripped himfelf of all he 
had to purchafe them. 

1318. The time, however, came when his 
father thought it neceffary to feek an eftablith- 
ment for his fon. Science and letters were 
held in contempt even at Avignon, though the 
refidence of the moft polite and witty court 
in Europe. Law was the only ftudy which 
led to fortune; and Petrarco, obferving the ta- 
lents of his fon, hoped he would make a figure 
in this profeffion, and fent him, not yet four- 
teen years of age, to ftudy at Montpellier; a 
town finely fituated for health and pleafure, 
with a univerfity famous for the {kill of its pro- 
feflors, both in phyfic and law. The Roman 
Jaw had been taught there from the twelfth 
century. Petrarch ftudied here four. years; 
but it was fo much lof time, for he could not 
be brought to fix his attention on fuch dry fub- 
jects. ‘I could not,’ fays he, ‘ deprave my 
mind by fuch a fyftem of chicanery as the 
prefent forms of law exhibit.’ | 

Petrarco, perceiving his flow progrefs, fent 
him to Bologna, a place of ftill higher renown 
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for perfons of this profeffion; but he fucceeded 
no better there than at Montpellier. What a 
grief to Petrarco, to find that, inftead of ap- 
plying to the law, his fon paffed whole days 
in reading ancient authors, and, above all, 
the poets, with whom he was infatuated! He 
took a journey to Bologna, to reinedy, if poffi- 
ble, this evil, which he apprehended would be 
fo fatal to his fon. Petrarch, who did not ex- 
pect his father, ran to hide the manuicripts of 
Cicero, Virgil, and fome other poets, of whofe 
works he had formed a little library; depriving 
himfelf of every other enjoyment to become 
matter of thefe treafures. Petrarco, having dif- 
covered the place in which they were con- 
cealed, took them out before his face, and 
caft them all into the fire. Petrarch, m an 
agony of defpair, cried out as if he himfelf 
had been precipitated into the flames, which 
he faw devouring what was moft dear to his 
imagination. Petrarco, who was a good man, 
moved by the lamentations of a beloved child, 
fnatched Cicero and Virgil out of the fire half 
burnt; and holding the poet in one hand, and 
the orator in the other, he prefeated them to 
Petrarch, faying, ‘ Take them, my fon! Here 
is Virgil, who {hall confole you for what you 
have loft: here is Cicero, who fhall prepare you 
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for the ftudy of the laws.’ Petrarch was 
touched with fo much goodnefs, and would, 
if poffible, have gratified fo kind a father; 
but nature was always ftronger than his en- 
deavours. 

By accident he met with two of the beft 
poets of that time among the profeffors at Bo- 
jogna; Cino de Piftoye, who read the code; 
and Cecco de Afoli, who taught philofophy and 
aftrology. Cino had three difciples, who have 
done him honour; Petrarch, Boccace, and Bar- 
tholi. Thefe poets foon difcovered the talents 
and the tafte for poetry which Petrarch pot- 
feffed; and, inftead of oppofing, they cultivated 
the latter, and affifted their young difciple in 
the purfuit of it. His defire of knowing every 
thing was infatiable; the fureft mark of fupe- 
rior genius in youth. 

1324, At this time he received a letter from 
Avignon, informing him of the death of his 
mother. Petrarch fays, ‘She was a woman of 
rare merit; and though very handfome, and 
living where much corruption of manners took 
place, not only her virtue had never {werved, 
but even calumny had never reached her. She 
poffeffed a folid and rational piety, which fhe 
thewed in attending to the duties of her {ta~ 
tion, and the care of her houfe.’ .Petrarco, 
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who had always lived with her in the moft 
perfeét union, felt his lofs to be irreparable. 
He was affected with it in fo lively a manner, 
that he languifhed from that time; and not 
being able to furvive fo dear a companion, died 
the year after, 1325. As foon as Petrarch re- 
ceived this melancholy news, he quitted Bo- 
logna with his brother Gerard: and they went 
to Avignon, to collect what their parents had 
left them, and to put their affairs in order. 
Thefe two orphans, without protection and 
experience, were much embarraffed in a city 
which they fcarcely knew, having only paffed 
through it occafionally; and where now neither 
parents nor friends remained. ‘Their domeftic 
affairs were in the greateft diforder, arifing from 
the villainy. of thofe to whom Petrarco had 
given them in truft, and who had appropriated 
moft of the effects to themfelves. ‘To their 
ignorance, however,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ I owed 
a manufcript of Cicero: it was the moft pre- 
cious effect my father had left me.’ Their pro- 
perty being thus alienated, they had recourfe 
to the prieft’s habit, as the likelieft road to fuc- 
cefs. 
This indifferent fituation of affairs did not 
prevent Petrarch from a good work. Conve- 
nole, his old {choolmafter, had given up his 
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fchool, and dragged out a languifhing life at 
Avignon, overwhelmed with age and poverty. 
Petrareo had. affifted him during his life, and 
Petrarch was now the fole refource of this poor 
old man. He never failed to fuccour him in 
his need; and when he had no money (which 
was often the cafe) he carried his benevolence 
fo far, as to lend him his books to pawn. ‘This 
exquifite charity proved an irreparable lofs 
to the republic of letters; for among thefe 
books were two rare manufcripts of Cicero, in 
which was his treatife upon glory. Petrarch 
afked him fome time after where he had 
placed them, defigning to redeem them him- 
felf. The old man, afhamed of what he had 
done, anfwered only with tears. Petrarch of- 
fered him money to recover them. ‘ Ah!’ re- 
plied he, ‘ what an affront are you putting upon 
me!’ Petrarch, to humor his delicacy, went 
no further. Some time after, Convenole went 
from Avignon to Prato, his native village, where 
he died: and the manufcripts could never be 
recovered. Petrarch drew up his epitaph at the 
requeit of his countrymen. 

1326. The licentioufnefs of fuch a city as 
Avignon was very dangerous for a youth of 
Petrarch’s free difpofition and lively paftions. 
He was now twenty-two years of age. He lived, 
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however, with his brother in the ftriéteft union; 
and their taftes, defires, and projects, were near- 
ly the fame. Inclination led them to frequent 
public places, and the affemblies of the ladies; 
and the ftate of their finances put them under 
the difagreeable neceffity of making their court 
to perfons in favor. A confiderable part of 
the day was often employed in dreffing, and 
in all thofe minute particulars which are re- 
quifite to a polifhed exterior. In a letter, 
which Petrarch wrote to his brother, he fays, 
‘ Recollect the time when we wore white ha- 
bits, on which the leaft fpot or a plait ill placed 
would have been a fubjeG of grief; when our 
fhoes were fo tight we fuffered martyrdom in 
them; when we walked in the ftreets, what 
care to avoid the puffs of wind that would have 
difordered our hair, and the fplafhes of water 
that would have tarnifhed the glofs of our 
clothes.’ A young man fo employed could have 
but little leifure: that little, however, was de- 
voted to ftudy, and counterbalanced his devo- 
tion to the gaities of the world. 

The fcarcenefs of books rendered it diffi- 
cult for Petrarch to fatisfy his defire of know- 
ledge. The manufcripts of Latin authors of the 
Auguftan age were fcarce; and of the Greek 
authors there were only bad tranflations, which 
3 
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were exceedingly dear; for thofe who pofleffed 
them kept them {hut up as a treafure. By 
courage, patience, and addrefs, he often fur- 
mounted thefe obftacles: and it is to him we 
are indebted for many ancient authors, which 
had been loft, had he not colleéted them with 
infinite labour. Copies were taken in his pre- 
fence; and fometimes he tranfcribed them 
himfelf, being out of patience with the tedi- 
oufnefs and blunders of the writers he em- 
ployed. 

Nothing was more eafy than to err in this 
road of genius into which Petrarch was. en- 
tered. He ftood in need of an enlightened 
guide; and he had the happinefs to find fuch 
a director in John of Florence, canon of. Pifa, 
aman ref{pected for his age and the gravity of 
his manners. He had been fifty years in the 
office of apoftolic writer, which, though a la- 
borious employment, did not hinder him from 
improving his underftanding by the fiudy of 
the ancient authors. He had behaved, in a 
ftormy and corrupt court, with fuch fteady 
virtue as to acquire ‘great reputation. His 
convertation was agreeable, and he was fought 
by all for his eloquence and wit, Petrarch felt 
of what confequence it was to pleafe a man of 
fuch merit. Their country was the bond that 
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united them, if we may believe Petrarch, whofe 
modefty gave this reafon for the affection he 
was received with by this holy father. .‘ TI have 
felt,’ fays he, ‘in the courfe.of my life, that the 
ftrongeft of all bonds with good men is the love 
of their country, and hatred of it with the 
wicked.’ It was no wonder John of Florence 
took a delight in fuch a young man as Petrarch. 
He looked upon him as his: own fon. Not 
content with directing him in his ftudies, he 
entered into all the particulars of his life, af- 
fifted him with his advice, and confoled him in 
his troubles. He exhorted him to virtue and 
the love of God; and praifed him mall places 
with that warmth which friendfhip alone can 
in{pire. 

Petrarch, in return for all this goodnefs, 
placed an entire and unreferved confidence in 
his guide. He delighted to unbofom himfelf 
to his father, to confefs to him his chagrins, 
and to acknowledge his faults. After quitting 
him, he looked into his own heart; he felt it 
more tranquil, more infpired with the love of 
fiudy, more difpofed to virtue. ‘ One day,’ 
fays he, ‘ 1 went to my father in one of thofe 
defponding moods which fometimes take hold 
of me. He received me with his ufual kindnefs. 
Minow, «Is C 
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“© What is the matter with your” faid he. 
‘You feem thoughtful; and I am deceived if 
fomething has not befallen you.” ‘‘You are not 
miftaken, my father,” replied I: “ but it is no- 
thing new: my old cares opprefs me: you know 
them ; my heart has never been hid from you. I 
hoped to have rifen above the crowd, and, ani- 
mated by your love, to have arrived at fome- 
thing great. You have often told me I fhould 
be obliged to anfwer before God for the talents 
which I neglected to cultivate. With fuch in- 
citements, I applied myfelf with ardour to 
ftudy, and fuffered not a moment to be loft. 
Yet, after all I have done to know fomething, 
I find I know nothing. Shall I quit ftudy? 
Shall I enter into another courfe? Have pity 
on me, my father. Draw me out of the dread- 
ful ftate I am fallen into.” In faying this I 
burft into tears. ‘‘ Ceafe to afflict yourfelf, my 
child,” faid he: ‘‘ your condition is not fo bad 
as it appears to you. You knew nothing at the 
time you thought yourfelf wife: and you have 
made a great ftep towards knowledge in dif- 
covering your ignorance. The veil is removed; : 
and you now fee thofe errors of the foul which 
an excefs of prefumption had formerly hid from 
your eyes. In proportion as we afcend an ele- 
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vated place, we difcover many things we did 
not fufpeé before. Launch out into the fea, 
and the further you advance, the more will you - 
be convinced of its immenfity, and of the ne- 
ceflity of a veffel to preferve you on that ele- 
ment. Follow the road you have entered by 
my advice, and be perfuaded that God will 
never abandon you. ‘Thofe diforders are the 
moft fatal where the evil is not perceived: to 
know the difeafe, is the firft ftep towards a 
cure.” Thefe words, like an oracle, re-eftablithed 
my peace.’ 

Petrarch tells us that his mind, like his 
body, excelled in activity rather than ftrength, 
and in uprightnefs rather than folidity. Moral 
philofophy and poetry were his chief delight: 
he loved alfo the ftudy of antiquity, to which 
he was the more inclined from an averfion to 
the age in which he lived. He loved hiftory ; 
but he could not bear the difcord which reigned 
among hiftorians. In doubtful parts, he deter- 
mined by the probability of the faéts, and 
the reputation of the authors. He applied him- 
felf to philofophy, without efpoufing any fect, 
becaufe he found no fyftem which was fatistac- 
tory. ‘I love truth,’ fays he, ‘ and not fects. I 
am fometimes a Peripatetic, a Stoic, oran Aca- 
demician, and often none of them; but— 
C2 
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auways a Curistran. >To philofophize is to 
love wifdom; and the true wifdom is Jefus 
Chrift. Let us read the hiftorians, the poets, 
and the philofophers; but let us have in our 
hearts the gofpel of Jefus Chrift, in which 
alone is perfect wifdom and perfe@l happinefs.’ 
It were to be wifhed that thofe who have de- 
voted themfelves to letters had always followed 
this.rule. 

The time that Petrarch gave up to: ftudy°te- 
tarded the progrefs of his fortune; he. had as 
yet no patrons who could make him indepen- 
dent. It was neceflary, therefore, to feek fome 
more profitable fituation; and one prefented 
itfelf beyond his utmoft hopes. . He ‘had feen, 
at Bologna, James Colonna; but, though they 
purfued the fame ftudies, and were often toge- 
ther in the fame {chools, they formed at that 
time no union. It is wonderful that two 
young. men of fuch. fimilar difpofitions, and 
whom nature feemed to have united, fhould at 
that time fhew fo little affection for each 
other. James Colonna, who remained at: Bo- 
logna to finifh the ftudy of the law after Pez. 
trarch quitted that place,. returned to Avignon 
foon after. He difcovered Petrarch in the con= 
fufion of that tumultuous court ;-and,: having 
mformed. himfelf more particularly. about -him, 
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he confeffed that his countenance - had always 
pleafed him, and he foon admittéd him into his 
familiar friendfhip. To judge of Petrarch’s hap- 
pinefs,- we muft give the picture hé has himfelf 
drawn of James Colonna. 

“He was,’ fays he, ‘ of all men one of the moft 
amiable. He had a noble and agreeable count 
tenance; and a majeftic air, which announced 
a perfon.of dignity. He was eafy in fociety ; 
gay in converfation; and grave, when fuch 
a deportment was proper. -He was tender and 
dutiful-to his parents, generous and faithful to 
his friends, and affable and liberal to all the 
world. . Notwithftanding his great name, and 
greater talents, he appeared always humble 
and modeft; and, with a very diftinguithed 
figure, his manners were irreproachable. No 
one could refift his eloquence. It might be 
faid, he held the hearts of men in his hand. 
Full of candour and franknefs, his letters, his 
converfation, difcovered to his friends all the 
movements of his foul. He was born at France 
during the refidence of his father in that coun- 
try. Nature gave him a tafte for the {ciences, 
which he had highly cultivated; but princi- 
pally thofe relative to the ecclefiaftical ftate. 
He had read the fathers, as far as they could 
be read in an age when manufcripts were rare ; 
C3 
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and he gave the preference to St. Jerome.’ This 
often engaged him in difputes with Petrarch, 
who was partial to St. Auguftin. A man who 
had fo much underftanding and difcernment, 
foon difcovered the merits of Petrarch ; who, on 
his part, confidered it as a fingular happinefs to 
have acquired the protection and favor of fuch 
a Mecezenas. 

James Colonna was defirous of prefenting 
to his parents fo amiable a friend. One branch 
of his family was eftablifhed at Avignon, and 
were the greateft ornaments of the court of 
Rome. 

In the quarrels of Italy they had been great 
fufferers; and there is a fine paflage related of 
Stephen, an anceftor of this Colonna. When 
in the heat of battle, and oppreffed with num- 
bers, one of his friends, terrified with the peril 
in which: he faw him, ran to his aid, crying 
out, ‘Stephen! where is your fortrefs >’ ‘Here 
it it is,’ he replied with a fmile, laying his hand 
upon his heart. And, in faét, he had not, at 
that time, a fingle houfe left: Boniface had 
taken them all. 

Petrarch fpeaks with the ereateft freedom of 
this pope. ‘ We ought not,’ fays he, ‘to of- 
fend the vicar of God; but Boniface had too 
free a tongue, and too bitter a {pirit, for a fuc- 
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ceffor of Chrift.” This, among other free things, 
he wrote in a letter addreffed to one of the 
fubfequent popes. Benedict XI. revoked the 
fentence again{ft the Colonnas : and Clement V. 
reftored the hat to the two cardinals, James 
and Peter Colonna, at the folicitation of the 
kings of England and France. From the line 
of Stephen Colonna arofe the illuftrious family 
which will fo often appear in a very interefting 
light in the courfe of thefe memoirs. 
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13977. WE are now to enter upona very 
interefting part ‘of thedife of Petratch: About 
this time he' felt the. firlt emotions -of that/.ar- 
dent, tender, and conftant paflion, which was 
ever after engraved upon his heart. The names 
of Petrarch and Laura can never be feparated. 

Petrarch had received from nature a very 
dangerous prefent; his figure was fo diftin- 
guifhed as to attraét univerfal admiration. He 
appears in his portraits. with large and manly fea- 
tures, eyes fullof fire, a blooming complexion, 
and a countenance that befpoke all the genius 
and fancy which fhone forth in his works. In 
the flower of his youth, the beauties of his per- 
fon were fo very ftriking,. that- wherever he ap- 
peared,. he was the objeét of attention. He pof- 
fefied an underftanding aétive and ‘penetrating, 
a brilliant wit, and a fine imagination. His 
heart was candid and benevolent, fufceptible of 
the moft lively affections, and infpired with the 
nobleft fentiments of liberality. 
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But his failings muft. not be concealed. His 
témper was, on fome occafions, vioient, and his 
pafiions head{trong and unruly.. A;warmth. of 
conftitution hurried him into irregularities, 
which were. followed with repentance and re- 
morfe.;,. ‘I can aver,’.fays he, ‘that from the 
bottom of my foul I deteft fuch fcenes.’ And 
invanother place, ‘1 fometimes acted with free- 
dom, becaufe love had not yet become ‘an-in- 
habitant of my breaft.’. No effential reproach, 
however, could be caft.on his manners till after 
the twenty-third year of his age. The fear 
of God, the thoughts of death, the love of 
virtue, and thofe principles of religion which 
were inculcated by his mother, preferved: him 
from the furrounding temptations of his earlier 
life. 

After his. return from: Bologna, he pafied a 
whole year among the numerous beauties of 
Avignon in a ftate of calm indifference. Some 
of thefe beauties. were ambitious. to make a 
conqueft of fo accomplifhed a:youth. Their 
attentions, however, were only matter of amufe- 
ment; they never reached his ‘heart: and he 
was at this time, to ufe his own words, ‘ as 
free and wild as an untamed ftag.’ But, alas! 
the moment was faft approaching, when this 
boafied liberty was to be at an end. ‘ Love,’ 
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fays he, ‘ obferving that his former arrows had 
glanced over my heart, called to his aid’a lady, 
againft whofe power neither wit, ftrength, nor 
beauty, were of the leaft avail.’ 

On Sunday in the holy week, at fix in the 
morning, the time of matins, Petrarch going 
to the church of the monaftery of St. Claire, 
faw a young lady whofe charms inftantly fixed 
his attention. She was dreffed in green, and 
her gown was embroidered with violets. Her 
face, her air, her gait, were fomething more 
than mortal. Her perfon was delicate, her 
eyes tender and fparkling, and her eyebrows 
black as ebony. Golden locks waved over her 
fhoulders, whiter than fnow; and the ringlets — 
were interwoven by the fingers of love. Her 
neck was well formed, and her complexion 
animated by the tints of nature, which art 
vainly attempts to imitate. When the opened 
her mouth, you perceived the beauty of pearls 
and the fweetnefs of rofes. She was full of 
graces. Nothing was fo foft as her looks, fo 
modeft as her carriage, fo touching as the 
found of her voice. An air of gaiety and ten- 
dernefs breathed around her; but fo pure and 
happily tempered, as to infpire every beholder 
with the fentiments of virtue: for fhe was 
chafte as the fpangled dew-drop of the morn. 
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‘Such,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ was the amiable Laura;’ 
and he adds: 

‘Till this moment I was a ftranger to love; 
but its brighteft flame was now lighted up in 
my foul. Honour, virtue, and the graces; a 
thoufand attractions, a thoufand amiable con- 
verfations—Thefe, O, Love! are thy tender ties! 
Thefe are the nets in which thou haft caught 
me. How was it poffible for me to avoid this 
labyrinth? a labyrinth from which I fhall never 
efcape.’ 

In another fonnet; ‘ Hitherto I feared not 
love. My affections, cold as ice, formed around 
my heart a cryftal rampart. Tears were ftran- 
gers to my eyes; my fleep was undifturbed; and 
I faw with aftonifhment in others, what I had 
never experienced in myfelf. Such have I 
been !—Alas! what am I now?’ 

‘Nature formed you,’ fays Petrarch, ‘the moft 
ftriking model of her own power. When I firft 
beheld you, what emotions! Nothing can efface 
the impreffion you then made. When I begin 
to fing of Laura, my fpirits are chilled: when 
I open my lips, my voice falters and {tops. 
What powers of harmony can equal fuch a 
fubjeét?” 

Various have been the opinions concerning 
Laura. From a comparative view of them 
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with the few particulars to. be found “of. her 
private life, colleéted from the archives of the 
houfe of Sade, and from the writings of) Pe- 
trarch, it appears fhe was the daughter of: An- 
dibert de. Noves, a chevalier, and that? her 
mother’s name'was Ermeffeuda. The houfe of 
Noves held the firft rank at Noves, a.town of 
Provence,.,two leagues from Avignon; and 
Laura had a houfe.in that city, where fhe patied 
apart of the year. Her father left her'a hand- 
fome dowry on her marriage, which was made 
by her mother when the was very young with 
Hugues de, Sade, whofe family, was originally 
of Avignon,,.and who, held the firft,offices 
there. | 

From the whole behaviour of Laura, joined 
to thefe and-other faéis on record, as. we, hall 
hereafter fee, concerning her family, itis clearly 
proved, fhe was a married woman when’ Pe- 
trarch firft met with her at the church of ‘the 
monaftery of St. Claire: .Had it not been {o; 
there feems little reafon for her aufterity or his 
remorfe, which arofe from the indulgence of a 
paflion too violent (as he owns in his dialogue 
with St. Auguftin) to be caufed by a pure 
affection of mind, as fome authors have re- 
prefented it: one in. particular, who {ays that 
the pope, from his high efteem and Jove of Pe- 
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trarch, offered his holding certain offices in the 
church in conjunction with his marriage with 
Laura; which Petrarch refufed, faying, that his 
affection would be fullied by the conjugal tie. 
One remark alone is fufficient to invalidate this 
author’s authority. He fays, that it was Urban 
V. who would have granted this licence to Pe- 
trarch; and Urban was not eleéted pope till after 
the death of Laura. 

An old pi¢ture of Laura was brought in 1642 
to cardinal Barberini, which had a long time 
been preferved in the houfe of Sade at Avig- 
non; and Richard de Sade, then bithop of 
Cavillon, whofe authority in this matter was 
undeniable, proved that this Laura of the houfe 
of Sade was the Laura of Petrarch; and that 
all the accounts of her as an allegorical perfon, 
or of her being at Vauclufe.as the miftrefs of 
Petrarch, were the invention of romancers, 
who drew from nothing lefs than fats, and 
mixed allegory with every thing; and who, 
upon examination, are found to be as ill in- 
formed in many other material circumftances 
concerning Petrarch as in this’ refpe@ing 
Laura. 

As fo much has been faid on this fubject by 
different authors of the ‘life of Petrarch, it 
feemed neceflary to notice it, “and mention the 
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authority on which the faéts reft relative to the 
marriage and family of Laura. And this has 
caufed us to digrefs too long from our hiftory, to 
which we will now return. 

James Colonna, the friend of Petrarch, had 
nobly diftinguifhed himfelf in a difpute be- 
tween the emperor and the pope, and had even 
expofed his life to the fury of the emperor’s 
troops, which furrounded him, while he was 
the only man who ventured to read the pope’s 
bull to a thoufand perfons affembled; and 
after this he boldly faid, ‘ I oppofe Lewis of 
Bavaria; and maintain that pope John XXII. 
is the catholic and legitimate pope; and that 
he who calls himfelf emperor is not fo.’ No 
one replied; and this adventurous ftep proved 
fuccefsful. 

1330. The bifhopric of Lombes becoming 
vacant, John XXII. gave it, with a difpen- 
fation on account of age, to James Colonna: 
a {mall recompenfe for fo great a fervice. If 
the dignity was above his years, its fituation in 
a rude village was little fuitable to his rank: 
however, he determined to go and take pof- 
feffion. This prelate was extremely fond of 
Petrarch’s fociety, and afked him to accompany 
him. ‘ He defired me to do that as a favour,’ 
fays Petrarch, ‘ which he might have command- 
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ed from his fuperiority, and the afcendancy he 
had over me.’ Influenced by the ftrongeft at- 
tachment to this friend, Petrarch could not re- 
fufe him any thing: befides, he had a curiofity 
which made travelling very agreeable, efpecially 
in fuch fociety; and he accepted with joy the 
propofal of the bifhop of Lombes. 

They fet out in 1330, to go from Avignon 
to Lombes. They traverfed Languedoc; paffed 
Montpellier, where Petrarch had ftudied; Nar- 
bonne, which Cicero called the bulwark of 
the Roman empire, and the model of Rome 
itfelf, to Thouloufe, where they fpent fome 
days ; for the love: of fcience and letters ren- 
dered it worthy the curiofity of the bifhop and 
of Petrarch. Martial calls it the Roman Palla- 
dium, from its tafte for the polite arts. | Aufo- 
nius, the famous poet of the fourth century, 
was brought up there. Provincial poetry was 
more Cultivated in Languedoc than in the 
other provinces; and Thouloufe was confider- 
ed as the principal feat of the Mufes. It was 
in this refidence at Thouloufe, and in Gafcony, 
that Petrarch became acquainted with the 
works of fome of their famous poets, from 
whom he is thought to have gathered many 
beauties. 

In their rout from Thouloufe to Lombes, 
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our travellers fuffered much from bad weather . 
and dreadful roads. ‘The fituation of the town; 
and the pleafures it afforded, did not recom- 
pence the fatigue of their journey. | Lombes is 
at the foot of the Pyrenean Mountains, ‘ near 
the fource of the Garonne. The town is fmall, 
dirty, and very ill built; the country about, 
dry, unfruitful, and void of all profpect. The 
chara¢ters, cuftoms, and converfation of the 
inhabitants, like their climate, uncouth, rough, 
and hardened: nothing could be fo oppofite to 
the Italian manners. Petrarch could not re- 
concile himfelf to them; and, befides this, he 
dreaded the continual thunders this country is 
fubject to, and which are occafioned by the 
neighbouring mountains, colle¢ting almoft un- 
interrupted ftorms. A fine field of pleafantry 
this for the bifhop, who loved raillery, and 
who often bantered Petrarch for his delicacy ; 


though, in faét, he was aftonifhed to find fo 


much courage, ftrength, and patience, in a 
young man {foftened by the polite arts. He was 
pleafant alfo upon fome grey hairs which ap- 
peared already, though he was fearee twenty- 
five years old. To this raillery Petrarch an- 
fwered, ‘ It confoles me that I have this’in 
common with the greateft men of antiquity, 
Cefar, Virgil, Domitian, &c.’ Petrarch found, 
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however, in the manfion of the bifhop of Lom- 
bes, a fufficient recompenfe for what the rude- 
nefs of the climate and the inhabitants caufed 
him to fuffer. Among the perfons whom his 
name, his rank, and, above all, the charaéter, 

of James Colonna, attached to him, there were 
two whomeour young poet diftinguifhed from 
the reft, and with whom he formed a tender 
friend{hip. 

The firft was Lello, the fon of Peter Stephani, 

a Roman gentleman, whofe family had been 
always attached to that of Colonna. Petrarch 

fays of him, ‘ His family is Roman, and noble, 

but of modern origin: his charaéter, however, 

and manner of thinking, is that of ancient 
Rome. He is more ennobled by his virtues 
than his birth. Nature has endowed him with 

many talents, which-he has cultivated and per- 
fected by ftudy: he is prudent, induftrious, 

difcreet, and faithful.’ So many good qua- 

lities rendered him extremely dear to all the, 
Colonnas. Old Stephen Colonna looked upon 
him as his fon; his children, as their brother: 

and he was attached in a particular manner to 

the bifhop of Lombes. He was much given to 
ftudy from his youth ; but afterwards the un- 

fettled {tate of his country inclined him to take 
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up arms; which he quitted again in peace, - to 
refume his books and pen. His wifdom and his 
fidelity determined Petrarch to give him the 
name of Lelius, the friend of Scipio. 

The fecond was called Lewis: he was born 
near Bar le Duc, in a little country fituated on 
the banks of the Rhine, between Brabant and 
a part of Holland, called Compigne. Petrarch, 
in refpect to the place of his birth, calls him the 
Barbarian. ‘I was aftonithed,’ fays he, ‘to find 
in this Barbarian a cultivated mind, politenets, 
fweetnefs, and the moft agreeable talents. He 
makes good verfes, and is perfeét in mufic: his 
imagination is lively, his‘converfation cheerful 
and eafy. To this he joins a reétitude, and 
{trength of foul, which renders him capable of 
beftowing the beft advice.’ The ferenity of 
his manners, his modefty, and an equality of 
temper, which nothing could difturb, deter- 
mined Petrarch to give him the name of 
Socrates. 

With thefe three friends, Lelius, Socrates, 
and the bifhop, Petrarch paffled a delicious 
fummer; ‘ almoft,’ fays he, ‘a celeftial one. I 
cannot,’ he continues afterwards, ‘ recall a feafon 
pafled fo agreeably, without regretting it: 
thofe were the moft delightful days of my life : 
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fuch a chofen fociety was a full compenfation 
for refiding in this Gafcon village, and could 
alone confole me for the abfence of Laura.’ 

One of his great pleafures was to fee the 
young prelate in his epifcopal office. In the 
flower of his age, and with an air of youth 
which promifed nothing ferious, he acquitted 
himfelf with a gravity and exaétnefs that 
would have been admired in an old_ pontiff. 
When he {poke to his people, or to his clergy, 
he infpired and imprefled their fouls. From 
the delicacies of a Roman court, he had paffed 
into the Pyrenean deferts, without fhewing, 
by his air and manner, that he had changed 
his climate. His countenance was always gay 
and ferene, his humour always equal; and in 
a little time he fo entirely changed the face. of 
the country, that this part of Gafcony appeared 
a little Italy. 

A correfpondence alfo between the. bithop 
and John Andre, the famous profeffor of the 
canon law at Bologna, contributed very much 
to the amufement of Petrarch during his .re- 
fidence at Lombes. This man, fo celebrated 
in his own age, and fo little known at prefent, 
was deeply verfed in the civil law, but very fu- 
perficial in all other knowledge; neverthelefs, 
by a perverfenefs of nature not uncommon, he 
D3 
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withed to appear perfect in all the fciences, 
In his fchool, inftead of keeping within his 
fubjeét, he affected to dazzle his feholars with 
a vain parade of erudition, and quoted with 
emphafis, books whofe titles alone he was ac- 
quainted with. His fcholars, who knew till 
lefs than he did, admired his memory, and 
confidered him as a prodigy of learning. The 
letters which Andre wrote to the bifhop of 
Lombes, the moft loved of his difciples, were 
in the talte of pedantry and falfe erudition. 


Jn them he places Plato and Cicero in the rank 


of poets, and makes Ennius and Statius cotem- 
poraries. ‘The bifhop amufed himfelf with them, 
and defired Petrarch to write the anfwers, 
The reputation of John Andre did not impofe 
upon Petrarch; the judgment with which 
he had ftudied, enabled hin to heighten and 
fet off the errors and anachronifms with which 
the profeffor’s letters were filled, and he ac- 
quitted himfelf in a very artful and ingenious 
manner. 

After having paffed all the fummer, and a 
part of the autumn, at Lombes, the bifhop 
came back to Avignon, to fee his father, who 
was foon expected there from Italy. He 
brought Petrarch with him, and prefented him 
on his arrival to the cardinal his brother, a 
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man whom he loved and efteemed, and without 
whom he could not live. Cardinal Colonna 
had neither the air nor the manners of his 
brethren: he was the moft gentle, unartful, and 
amiable of men; the moft eafy to live with: 
to look at him, you would fuppofe him ignoe 
rant of his birth and rank: his life was inno- 
cent and pure; and he was indulgent to thofe 
errors in others, from which the fuperiority 
of his own mind had kept him free. He fpoke 
to princes, and even to the pope himfelf, 
with a liberty and franknefs which gave him, 
during his whole life, the greateft credit and 
authority. A friend of letters, and of the 
{ciences, it was his pleafure to bring together 
men of all countries, who had wit and know- 
ledge; and their converfation was his greatetft 
delight, He knew little of Petrarch; but, 
from the advantageous things the bifhop of 
Lombes faid of him, he gave him a very kind 
reception, and infifted on his coming to refide 
at his houfe. 

The city of Avignon had given to the cardi- 
nal, for his ufe, and that of his houfebold, a large 
feat, where the city hotel, and a part of the 
monaftery of St. Lawrence, now ftands. 

‘What a happinefs for me,’ fays Petrarch, 
‘that a man, fo fuperior in every refpect, never 
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fuffered me to feel that fuperiority !. He. be- 
haved to me like a father. A father, did I fay? 
like a tender and indulgent brother: and I 
lived in his houfe with the fame eafe as I could 
have done in my own.’ Undoubtedly this was 
the very fituation for Petrarch: none could 
{fo perfectly fuit a man of his tafte. It was 
the rendezvous of all thofe ftrangers diftin- 
guifhed for their talents and learning whom 
the court of Rome drew to Avignon. There 
was much. improvement in thefe focieties, 
where they reafoned on all fubjeéts with an 
agreeable and. becoming freedom. | This was 
one of the fources from whence Petrarch drew 
that prodigious variety of knowledge fo aftonith- 
ing in.the age he lived in, and fo very difficult 
to acquire. In thefe affemblies he became ac- 
quainted with the men of learning of all coun- 
tries, and correfponded with many of them ever 
after. 

1331. One of thefe was Richard of Bury, or 
Augervile, the wifeft man at this time in Eng- 
land, who came to Avignon in this year. He 
was fent thither by Edward III. his pupil and 
his king. Edward wrote a letter to the pope, 
recommending to him in particular Richard of 
Bury, and Anthony of Befagnes, whom he had 
fent with an embafly to his court. The pope, 
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not knowing where he fhould find room to 
lodge thefe ambaffadors as became their dignity, 
defired the grand matter of the knights of St. 
John to'lend him fome houfes dependent on 
their commandery. It is probable the motive 
of this embafly was to juftify this prince with 
the pope for the violent part he had taken in 
fhutting up inacafile his mother Ifabella of 
France, and imprifoning Mortimer, the favorite 
of that queen. Kichard of Bury had a 
piercing wit, a cultivated underftanding, and 
an eager defire after every kind of knowledge: 
nothing could fatisfy this ardor, no obftacle 
could ftop its progrefs. He had given himfelf 
up to ftudy from his youth. His genius threw 
light on the darkeft, and his penetration fa- 
thomed the deepett, fubjeéts. He was paffion- 
ately fond of books; and laboured all his life 
to collect the largeft library at that time in 
Europe. A man of fuch merit, and the minifter 
and favorite of the king of England, was re- 
ceived with every mark of diftinétion in the fo- 
ciety of cardinal Colonna. | 
Petrarch was happy to unite himfelf to fo 
great a {cholar; from whom-he might receive 
much information, efpecially on the fubjeéts of 
ancient hiftory and geography, which he was 
then particularly ftudying. Thefe two men, 
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equally eager to make new difcoveries in fci- 
ence, had feveral conferences. | Petrarch men- 
tions one of them, which. relates to the ifland 
of Thule.. He withed to be informed concern- 
ing its real fituation, fo doubtfully fpoken of 
by the ancients; and which the beft geogra- 
phers placed feveral days voyage to the north 
of England. 

Richard either could not, or did not, choofe 
to communicate any material difcovery; but 
told Petrarch he muft recur to his books when 
he returned: home for an eclairciffement on this 
fubjeét. His ftay at Avignon was fhort. Ed- 
ward, who could not do without him, recalled 
him to England foon after. On his return, 
he poffeffed all the confidence and favor of his 
mafter, who firft made him Bifhop of Durham, 
chancellor the year following, then high trea- 
furer, and plenipotentiary fora treaty of peace 
with France. 

Richard of Bury did in England what Pe- 
trarch did all his life in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many. He gave much of his attention, and 
{pent a great part of his fortune, to difcover 
the manufcripts of ancient authors, and have 
them copied under his immediate infpeétion. 
Richard, in a treatife he wrote on the Jove 
and choice of books, relates the incredible ex- 
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pence he was at to form his famous library, 
notwithftanding he made ufe of the authority 
which his dignity and favor with the king 
procured him. He mentions the arts he was 
obliged to ufe to compafs his defign, and in- 
forms us, that the firft Greek and Hebrew 
grammars that ever appeared were derived from 
his labours. He had them compofed for the 
Englifh ftudents; perfuaded that, without the 
knowledge of thefe two languages, and efpeci- 
ally the Greek, it was impoffible to underftand 
the principles of either the ancient heathen or 
Chriftian writers. And, fpeaking of France in 
this book, he fays, ‘The fuperior fciences are 
neglected in France, and its militia is in a 
languifhing ftate.’ Petrarch had not the hap- 
pinefs of feeing this great man again, being 
abfent when he was fent on a fecond embafly 
to the court of Avignon, at the time the war 
between France and England began to break 
out; and Richard's numerous affairs prevented 
his anfwering the letters of Petrarch. He died 
in 1345; and his chara¢ter has been enlarged 
upon, from the great importance it bore in the 
political, and the great ufe it was of to the 
learned, world. 

Cardinal Colonna had not only a tafte for 
Petrarch’s converfation, but foon became fen- 
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fible of the truth and candour of his foul; .and 
fhewed him a confidence and diftin¢tion: ex- 
tremely flattering to the felf-love of our young 
poet. There was a great quarrel in the car- 
dinal’s houfehold, which was carried fo far, that 
they came to arms. ‘The cardinal wifhed to 
know the bottom of the affair; and, that. he 
might be able to act with juftice, he affembled 
all his people, and obliged them to take oath on 
the gofpels that they would declare the whole 
truth. Every one, without exception, was 
obliged to fubmit to his determination: even 
Agapit, bifhop of Luna, the brother of the 
cardinal, was not excufed. Petrarch prefenting 
himfelf, in his turn, to take the oath, the car- 
dinal fhut the book, and faid, ‘ Oh! as to you, 
Petrarch, your word is fufficient.’ The Athe- 
nians behaved in the fame manner to Xenocrates 
the philofopher. ) 
There lived with the cardinal feveral of his 
brothers, who had devoted themfelves to the 
church; and they all feemed to difpute with 
each other who fhould thew the tendereft af- 
feétion to Petrarch. An uncle alfo of the car- 
dinal delighted infinitely in that love of know- 
ledge, and tafte for converfation, he perceived in 
him. He was called Jean de St. Vit. He was 


lord of Genfano, and maintained the fiege of 
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Nepi againft the army of crufaders fent there by 
Boniface VIII. and being conftrained to fur- 
render the place, he rambled up and down the 
world to avoid the fury of Boniface, the moft 
revengeful of men. He travelled into Perfia, 
Arabia, and Egypt: at lait, tired of living this 
wandering life, he came back to enjoy the 
fweets of repofe in the houfe of the two car- 
dinals, James and Peter Colonna; one of whom 
was his nephew, the other his brother. To a mind 
lively and judicious, Jean de St. Vit joined a 
ereat variety of knowledge, acquired in his 
travels, which rendered his converfation as 
ufeful as it was agreeable. 

To diffipate the chagrins of this good old 
man, Petrarch wrote a comedy in Latin verfe, 
called Philologia, which fome years after he 
fuppreffed, probably with fome reafon, as the 
fubject of univertal learning feems an improper 
one for the nature of comedy: but the motive 
for his writing it ought not to undergo the 
fame fate. Petrarch did not long enjoy the fo- 
ciety of Jean de St. Vit. This old man, almoit 
blind, and harraffed with the gout, had a reft- 
lefsnefs of mind, which did not permit him to 
remain long in the fame place; and a keennefs 
of temper, which drew upon him very powerful 
enemies in the court of Rome. They inveighed 
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againft him with fury; and, notwithflanding 
his name, and the great credit of his family, 
they got him exiled to Italy, his native country, 
Though he might probably with to revifit Italy 
and Rome, he was chagrined to do it in this 
manner, and fubmit to the triumph of his ene- 
mies. It was with fincere regret he quitted 
his friends at Avignon, and above all his dear 
Petrarch. He wrote frequently to him to ex- 
prefs his concern for the feparation, and fhewed 
great impatience for having been detained by 
unfavorable winds from his place of deftina- 
tion. Petrarch anfwered thefe letters, full of 
{fpleen and weaknefs, in the tone of a philofo- 
pher and mafter who reproves his difciple. . We 
are aftonifhed that a young man of a free and 
gallant difpofition, fhould addrefs an old lord 
of the houfe of Colonna in fuch terms. Pe- 
trarch felt the impropriety, and therefore adds: - 
‘Be not offended at the contraft of my life 
and my leffons: forget who it is that advifes 
you. Have not you fometimes feen a phyfician, 
pale and wafted by a difeafe which had refitted 
ll his art, cure another, though he could not 
heal himfelf?’ 

The concern of the Colonnas for the lofs of 
this friend, was fucceeded by the greateft joy 
on the arrival of Stephen Colonna at Avignon; 
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that great man, fo famous for his courage and 
refources in the cruel extremities to which the 
rage of Boniface had reduced him. The trou- 
bles of Rome, which ftill continued, drew him 
this year to the court of the pope, with whom 
he came to concert the means of re-eftablith- 
ing peace in his country; and with joy feized 
this occafion of again feeing a part of his 
family. Petrarch longed impatiently to know 
a hero of whom he had conceived the higheft 
idea from the voice of Fame. It has been faid, 
that heroes lofe their confequence when viewed 
in a familiar light: but the prefence of Ste- 
phen Colonna only ferved to increafe the ad- 
miration and refpect of Petrarch, who foon in- 
finuated himfelf into his heart. This gay and 
affable old man enjoyed the fire of Petrarch’s 
imagination, and was much amufed with his 
curiofity and enquiries. But the violent love 
Petrarch had for Rome, which the reading of 
Livy had confirmed into a fort of idolatry, 
contributed moft of all to faften the bonds that 
united him with Stephen Colonna. He de- 
lighted to converfe with Petrarch on this fub- 
ject, to fpeak of the grandeur of ancient Rome, 
where he held the firft rank, and to explain to 
him the auguft and precious monuments which 


till fubfifted. 1 
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Stephen Colonna did not make a long ftay 
in this court; his love of his country, and his 
affairs, recalled him foon after to Rome. He 
had brought with him to Avignon, Agapit, his 
grandfon, defigned for the ecclefiaftical ftate,’ 
to have him brought up under the infpection 
of the cardinal, and bifhop, his uncle. Thefe 
prelates joined with the father in imtreating 
Petrarch to undertake his education. As he 
was fond. of liberty above all things, he was 
much difinclined to this office; but his obliga- 
tion to friends, who had overwhelmed him 
with favors, left him not the liberty of a re- 
fufal. This young man did not fecond his en- 
deavors, or anfwer his great name. It muft be 
allowed, that Petrarch’s violent attachment to 
Laura, which was now extremely increafed, ren- 
dered him not very equal to fuch a charge. To 
this interefting part of his life it is now high 
time to return. 4 

He fays, ‘ I run every where after Laura; 
but fhe flies from me as Daphne fled from 
Apollo.’ In the fonnets of Petrarch concerning 
Laura, there is a perpetual allufion to the laurel 
and Daphne. She was the daughter of the 
river Peneus; the gods changed her into a 
laurel, to fhelter her from the purfuit of Apollo, 
who ran after her along the banks of this 
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river. * Since you cannot be my ‘wife then,’ 
faid he, ‘ you fhall at leaft be my laurel:’ and 
from that time the lautel-tree was confecrated to 
that god. 

From the laurel being confecrated to Apollo, 
who was the god of poetry, they afterwards 
crowned the poets with it. Love had fo 
ftrangely united in the foul of Petrarch the idea 
of Laura and the laurel, from a romantic im- 
preffion allowable to the poets, that, on the 
fyftem of Pythagoras, he fuppofed the foul of 
Daphne, who was changed into the laurel, had 
patied into the body of Laura after a long fuc- 
ceflion: of tranfmigrations., Indeed, love affo- 
ciated the idea of Laura with every thing he 
faw: he could not behold the laurel without 
tranfports, and he planted it in’ every place. 
Petrarch went often, and feated himfelf at the 
foot of one of thofe trees on the fide of a 
river, a place where Laura frequently paffed. 
The fituation was delightful; it was her fa- 
vorite. walk. When fhe was not there her- 
felf, every thing around prefented her image 
to Petrarch, and his poetical raptures  re- 
kindled. 

‘On this bank, and under the fhelter of this 
charming tree, I fing with tranfport the praifes 
of Laura. The gentle murmurs of the ftream 
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accompany my tender fighs ; the refrefhing thade 
tempers the ardor of my paffion: thefe alone 
are the objeéts which have power to relieve my 
foul.’ 

Petrarch, notwithftanding the fufferings he 
underwent from the natural agitations of a ten- 
der love when the object is rarely prefent, yet 
owns that Laura behaved to him with kind- 
nefs fo long as he concealed the paffion that 
was labouring in his bofom; but when fhe 
difcovered it, and that he was captivated with 
her charms, fhe treated him with more’ fe- 
verity. Not that he had dared as yet to con- 
fefs his paffion: love like his is not capable of 
declaration; but it is as impoffible to hide its 
power as to exprefs its force. Laura, per- 
ceiving that Petrarch followed her every where, 
folicitoufly avoided him; and when by acci- 
dent they met in public, if he came up to 
her, fhe left the ‘place immediately. The 
tender looks he caft upon her, determmed her 
never to appear in his prefence without a veil; 
and if by rare accident it was not over her. 
face, as foon as fhe faw Petrarch, fhe made 
hafte and covered herfelf. Many and lament- 
able were his complaints againft this cruel veil, 
which hid from his view fuch admirable beaue 
ties. Thefe rigours in the conduét of Laura 
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rendered Petrarch {till more timid than before ; 
though he was always extremely fo—a ftrong 
character of true love. Dazzled by the luftre 
of her beauty, and the magnificence of her 
drefs, for fhe wore on her head a filver coronet, 
and tied up her hair with knots of jewels, (a 
prodigious magnificence for that time!) terrified 
alfo with the feverity of her looks, he had not 
courage to fpeak to her. ‘Ah! faid he to 
himfelf one day, ‘was I to fee the luftre of 
thofe bright eyes extinguifhed by age; thofe 
golden locks changed to filver; the flowers 
painted on that complexion faded away; was 
I to fee Laura without her garland, without her 
ornamented robe; I feel I fhould be more cou- 
rageous. I fhould fpeak of my fufferings with 
confidence, and perhaps I fhould not. then be 
refufed her fighs. 

Petrarch, though treated with fo much fe- 
verity, was not difheartened. Occupied con- 
{tantly with the pleafing hope of feeing his be- 
loved objeét, to whofe houfe it does not appear 
he was at this time admitted, he went to all the 
feftivals, and was in every place where ladies 
affembled. Laura appeared among thofe beau- 
ties who ornamented the city of Avignon, like 
a fine flower in the middle of a parterre, eclip- 
fing all the reft with its luftre and the bright- 
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nefs of its colours. What a delight to Petrarch 
to enjoy fo lovely a fight! His affeétion in> 
creafed ; he applauded himfelf for fo excellent 
a choice; nothing appeared to him fo honor- 
able as his attachment to Laura. The refpe@ 
he had for her, the admiration that her virtue 
infpired, led him to felf-reflection, and to dif- 
engage himfelf from fome connexions little to 
his honor or advantage. 

‘I blefs the happy moment,’ fays Petrarch, 
‘that directed my heart to Laura. She led 
me to fee the path of virtue, to detach my 
heart from bafe and groveling objeéts: from 
her I am infpired with that celeftial flame 
which raifes my foul to heaven, and direéts 
it to the Supreme Caufe, as the only fource of 
happinefs.’ 

At this time a lady, who had heard of Pe- 
trarch’s reputation, confulted him on a fubjeé 
in which he was much interefted. She was 
an Italian: her father was a man of wit and 
merit, and had given his daughter an edu- 
cation fuperior to what was ufually befiowed 
on young women at that time. From her 
earlieft years fhe was infpired by the Mutfes, 
The people of the world made a joke of her, 
and faid, ‘ The bufinefs of a woman is to few 
and ipin: ceafe to afpire after the poetic 
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laurel: lay down your pen, and take up the 
needie and diftaff.’ Thefe words difcouraged 
her: fhe was tempted to renounce poetry, yet 
could not determine without reluétatice. In this 
fituation fhe addreffed herfelf to Petrarch in a 
poem, the fenfe of which is as follows: 

‘O thou! who, by a noble flight, haft arrived 
fo early at the fummit of Parnaffus, tell me 
what part I ought to aét.- I would fain live 
after I am dead: and the Mufes can alone give 
me the life I defire. Do you advife me to de- 
vote myfelf to them, or to refume my domettic 
employments, and fhield myfelf from the cen- 
fure of vulgar minds, who permit not our fex 
to afpire after the crowns of laurel or of 
myrtle?’ 

Petrarch replied thus: 

‘ Idlenefs and the pleafures of the table have 
banifhed all the virtues: the whole world is 
changed; we have now no heght to direé our 
way: the man infpired by the Mufes is pointed 
at; the vile populace, who think of nothing 
but advancing their intereft, fay, ‘‘ Of what 
 afe are crowns of laurel or myrtle?” Philofophy 
is abandoned, and goes quite naked. O thou! 
whom Heaven has endued with an amiable 
foul, be not difheartened by fuch advice! Fol- 
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low the path you have entered, though it is but 
little frequented.’ 

1332. In this year John of Luxembourg, 
king of Bohemia, came to Avignon to unite 
with the pope in fubjeéting all Italy, of which 
in part he had already made himfelf matter. 
The fear of thefe powers in union did what 
the popes had for two centuries vainly at- 
tempted; it united the Guelphs and the Gi- 
belines to defend their country. Robert, king 
of Naples, of whom we fhall have much to 
fay hereafter, was the chief of the Gueiph 
party, and joined with many other Italian 
princes again{t the king of Bohemia; and the 
emperor of Germany alfo raifed up enemies 
who difconcerted this prince’s projeéts, and 
obliged him to return, and defend his own king- 
dom; He left the command of his army to 
his fon Charles, a prince fixteen years old, who 
had been brought up at Paris, and promifed 
the greateft things: we fhall find him, when 
emperor, honoring Tetrarch with fingular 
marks of favour. After the king of Bohemia 
had eftablithed peace in his kingdom, he came 
to Avignon, where he pafled fifteen days in fe- 
cret conferences with the pope, from whence 
he went to Paris, to afk affiftance of Philip de 
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Valois, with whom he contra@ted a new al- 
liance by the marriage of his daughter with 
Philip’s eldeft fon: ‘foon after which he re- 
entered Italy with the conftable of France, and 
the flower of the French nobility. This. re- 
doubled the alarm of the Italians, and the 
erief of Petrarch, who idolized his native coun- 
try, and trembled left it fhould come under the 
dominion of flaves; for thus he called the Freneh 
and the Germans. Things turned out, however, 
very different from what was expected, and 
the Italians gained a complete viétory, not- 
withftanding the great valour of the French 
nobility. 

Petrarch at this time formed a defign of 
travelling: he wifhed to follow the example of 
Ulyffes, Lycurgus, Solon, Plato, and Pythago- 
ras. He thought with Homer, that it was the 
beft plan for forming youth ; and, to ufe his 
own words, that, ‘we muft expel ignorance by 
the exercife of the mind and of the body.’ It 
was not eafy for him to obtain the permiffion 
of his patrons. The bifhop of Lombes pro- 
pofed alfo to go to Rome;. fome family affairs 
required his prefence, and‘Petrarch was to fol- 
low him. ‘This journey was the object of his 
moft ardent with; but he was defirous firft to 
Jurvey France and Germany; where he flattered 
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himfelf with finding many good manufcripts of 
ancient authors. ‘The prelate, who would not 
go to Rome without him, had the kindnefs to 
affure him he would wait for his return; and 
they fhed many tears on this feparation. 

Petrarch could never have refolved to leave 
Avignon, had he experienced kinder treatment 
from Laura: but the had forbade him ever to 
fee or fpeak to her, Scarcely, however, was 
he got out of the city, when he repented the 
{tep he had taken; for he felt he could not live 
without Laura; and he was almoft determined 
to return immediately : at laft he took courage, 
and continued his route. 

Cardinal Colonna defired Petrarch to fend 
him a very exaét account of all he faw and 
heard, and to give him, without ornament or 
care, all that came into his mind, Only two 
of thefe letters remain, Petrarch confeffes that, 
pufhed on by the ardour of youth, he made 
this journey with two much precipitation, and 
therefore faw few things in the manner he ought. 
They thew, however, the pen of a mafter, com- 

ared with the writings of this period;. and are 
as follows ; 

“I ran over Fyance without any bufinefs 
there, from the mere impulfe of curiofity. J 
have feen the famous capital of the Gauls, 
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which boafts it had Julius Cefar for its founder. | 
When I firft entered this city, my feelings | 
were very like thofe of Apuleius, when he en- 
tered for the firft time into Hypate, a city of 
Theflaly, full of magicians, of whom he had 
heard many wonders. I paffed fome time 
there, eager to fee and know every thing; oc- 
cupied in diftinguifhing right and wrong, and | 
often ftruck with aftonifhment and admiration. Hae 
When the days were not long enough, I em- He 
ployed a part of the night in refearches con- 
cerning the fabulous or true origin of this much- | 
famed place. Paris is without doubt a great it, 
city, but much below the reputation the Ht 
French have given it: for my own part, I 
have not any where met with fo nafty a place, 
except Avignon. When I left Paris, I took BH i 
the route of Flanders and Brabant, where the 
people are employed in tapeftry and woollen 
works. I fhall only fpeak of the principal 
towns, and thofe in which I have obferved any 
things remarkable. Ghent is one of the largeft tH 
cities in Flanders: it boafts alfo of having Ju- H 
lius Ceefar for its founder. | 

‘ Liege is confiderable from its wealth, | 
the number of its clergy: as I had heard there 
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were fome good manufcripts to be met with, I 
{topped there. Is it not fingular that in fo 
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celebrated a city, I could hardly find ink 
enough to, copy two orations of Cicero? and 
what I did meet with was yellow as faffron. 

‘ Aix la Chapelle is a famous city: it 
was here Charlemagne eftablifhed the feat of 
his empire: he caufed a temple to be built, 
wherein is his maufoleum, which thefe barba- 
rous people revere. Near this city was a 
marifh, which he delighted in, where he built, 
on piles of wood, a palace and a church, which 
co{ftimmenfe fums. Here he ended his life; 
and in this place is the temple where he was 
buried. He ordered that his fucceffors fhould 
be crowned here; a practice {till obferved. J 
have profited from. this fituation by ufing the 
bath: the waters have the fame degree of heat 
as thofe at Bois, and have very nearly the fame 
effects, 

‘From Aix la Chapelle I went to Cologne, 
a city celebrated for the beauty of its fituation 
on the banks of the Rhine, and for the num- 
ber of its inhabitants. I was furprifed to find fo 
much urbanity in a city of barbarians, fuch ho- 
nett countenances in the men, and fo exact a 
neatnefs in the women. I got there in the 
evening. How aftonithed was I to find friends 
I had never feen ; and whom I owed to a falfe 
Teputation, rather than real merit! You will 
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be furprifed that under this part of Heaven one 
fhould find fouls infpired by the Mufes: I do 
not fay that there are Virgils, but I have met 
with feveral Ovids. This poet was right when 
he faid, at the end of his Metamorphofes, that 
he fhould be read with pleafure wherever the 
Roman name was known. 

‘The fun was declining: and fearcely was I 
alighted, when thefe unknown friends brought 
me to the banks of the Rhine, to amufe me 
with a fpeétacle which is exhibited every year on 
the fame day, and on the fame place. They 
conducted me to a little hill, from whence I 
could difcover all that paffed along the river. 
An innumerable company of women covered its 
banks: their air, their faces, their drefs, ftruck 
me. No one, who had a heart at liberty, could 
have defended himfelf from the impreffion of 
love. Alas! mine was far from a ftate of free- 
dom. In the midft of the vaft crowd this fight 
had drawn together, I was furprifed to find 
neither tumult nor confufion; a great joy ap- 
peared without licentioufnefs. How pleafant 
was it to behold thefe women! Their heads 
crowned: with flowers, their fleeves tucked up 
above their elbows, with a {fprightly air advanc- 
ing to wafh their hands and arms in the river! 
They pronounced fomething in their language, 
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which appeared pleafing, but I did not under- 
ftand it. Happily I found an interpreter at 
hand: I defired one who came with me to ex- 
plain to me this ceremony. He told me it was 
an ancient opinion fpread among the people, 
and particularly the women, that this luftration 
was neceflary to remove all the calamities with 
which human beings are threatened in the 
courle of the year; and when this was done; 
they had nothing to fear till the following year, 
at which time the ceremony muft be renewed: 
“‘Happy,” replied I, ‘the people who inhabit the 
borders of the Rhine, fince this river runs away 
with all their miferies.. How happy fhould we 
be in Italy, if the Tiber and the Po poffeffed 
the fame virtue! You embark your misfortunes 
on the Rhine, which carries them to the Eng- 
lith; we fhould willingly make the fame pre. 
fent to the Africans and to flaves, if our rivers 
would be burthened with the load.” After a 
great deal of laughing, the ceremony conclud- 
ed, and we retired. 

‘I was.five or fix days in this city, remarking 
its antiquities and wonders. I came next to 
Lyons, which is a Roman colony, more ancient 
than Cologne. There we faw two noted rivers, 
the Rhone and the Saone, unite their waters to 
carry them with the greater expedition into out 
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fea. They run together to wath the banks of 
that city, where the Roman pontiff holds ia 
his hand the whole human race. 

‘When I arrived here this morning, I found 
a man of your retinue, who informed me of 
your brother's departure for Rome. ‘This news, 
which I did not expect, has made me feel for 
the firft time the fatigue of my journey. I 
fhall reft here fome time, and wait till the 
oreat heats are a little abated. I write to you 
in a hurry, becaufe I with to take the oppor- 
tunity of a courier who is going from hence to 
inform you where Lam. I write to your bro- 
ther,, to complain of his having left me in the 
lurch. He was formerly my guide: I would 
now call him, if I dared, my deferter. Have 
the goodnefs to forward this letter to him as 
foon as poflible.’ 

in this relation of Petrarch’s journey, we fee 
that the inhabitants of modern, as well as of 
ancient, Rome confidered all the people beyond 
the Alps as barbarians. And he adds, in a poft- 
icript to the cardinal, 

‘TY have feen fine things, it muft be allowed, 
in the courfe of my journey: I have examined 
the manners and the cuftoms of the countries 
through which I have paffed; I have com- 
pared them with ours, and found nothing 
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which gave me caufe to repent that I was born 
ix Italy: on the contrary, the more I travel, 
the more I love‘and admire my own country.’ 
Petrarch departed from Cologne the laft day 
of June. He went to Lyons, where he defigned 
to embark on the Rhone to return to Avignon. 
In this route he was fo incommoded with heat 
and duft, that he feveral times withed for the 
fhows of the Alps, and the ice of the Rhine, of 
which Virgil fpeaks in his tenth Eclogue. 
Neverthelefs, he paffed through a great part of 
the foreft of Ardenne, which contained at that 
time the ereateft part of Flanders. “No one 
dared to pafs this foreft without a euard; it 
was full of thieves and banditti, who fet them- 
felves in ambufcade behind the trees, from 
whence they fhot their arrows at paffengers 
vithout being perceived. And the war be- 
tween the duke of Brabant and the count of 
Flanders, who difputed with one another the 
fovereignty of Malines, rendered the paffage of 
the Ardenne ftill more perilous, by the inroads 
of foldiers from both their armies. Petrarch, 
however, took no guard. Alone, and without 
arms, he dared to traverfe thefe gloomy forefts, 
which uo one, as he himfelf fays, could enter 
vithout a fecret horror. As he could not fee 
a knot of trees without a poetic infpiration, it 
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is not to be wondered at that he fhould he 
infpired in the midft of the ereateft fore(t in 
Europe; and, as he himfelf fays, ‘that love 
fhould enlighten the fhades of Ardenne, where 
Laura appeared in every object, and was heard 
in every breeze.’ What was his delight when, 
approaching Lyons, he difeovered the Rhone, 
which, in carrying its tribute to the fea, wafhes 
the walls of that city which was ornamented 
by the object of his love! 

Cardinal Colonna was charmed to fee Pe- 
trarch again, and informed him of the reafon 
of the bifhop’s unexpected departure for Rome; 
which was occafioned by a quarrel in Italy, in 
which the family of the Colonnas had ereat 
concern. This relieved the anxiety of Pe- 
trarcli, whofe tender love for the bifhop: of 
Lombes could not eafily brook the difappoint- 
ment of this feparation. 

1334. Petrarch, who, during the whole 
courfe of his journey, was confiantly poffefied 
with the image of Laura, had no fooner re- 
turned to Avignon, than he watched an oppor- 
tunity of feeing her, flattering himfelf the would 
be more fenfible of his attention. jut ihe 
was {till the fame, and continued to treat him 
with that rigor of which he before fo bitterly 
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complained. He compares Laura to the fnow 
which has never feen the fun for years. 

‘If I am not deceived in my calculation,’ 
adds he, ‘it is now feven years that I have fighed 
night and day for Laura, and have no hope of 
being ever able to touch her heart.’ ‘The cool- 
nefs of the fountain of Vauclufe, the fhade of 
the wood which furrounded the little valley 
that leads to it, appeared to him the moft pro- 
per fituation to moderate the ardour of his 
mind: he went there fometimes. The moft 
frightful deferts, the blackeft forefts, the mreft 
inacceffible mountains, were to him delightful 
abodes; but they could not fhelter him from 
love, which followed him every where, and 
penetrated through the hardeft rocks. 

‘ The more defert and favage the fcene 
around me, the more lively is the form in 
which Laura prefents herfelf to my view. 
The mountains, the woods, and the ftreams, all 
fee and witnefs my anguifh: no place is fo wild 
or favage where I am not purfued by love.’ 

Sometimes he called death to his fuccour. 
His health altered vifibly. The idea of death, 
and the uncertainty of what might be his ftate 
hereafter, filled his foul with trouble. He faw 
all the mifery of his condition: he made ftronge: 
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refolutions to overcome his paffion; but love 
was always victorious. In vain he reprefented 
to himfelf, that time flew fwiftly over his 
head, that his hopes were vain and frail, and his 
body decaying apace; that the fource of his 
joy and of his grief, of his difeuft and of his 
fears, would with that be foon deftroyed; and 
that the eye of truth would then clearly difcern 
how little fuch foolifh purfuits, and fuch frivo- 
lous pleafures, merited the attention and anxiety 
of human beings. 

In a fituation fo mournful and critical, Pe- 
trarch had recourfe toan Auguftine monk, called 
Dennis de Robertis, born in the village of St. 
Sepulchre, near Florence. This monk entered 
early into that order, in which he diftinguifhed 
himfelf by his underftanding and his talents. 
He made a voyage to Avignon, where he at- 
tached himfelf to cardinal Colonna, to whom 
he dedicated one of his works, entitled Com- 
mentaries on Valerius Maximus. His reputa- 
tion gained him an invitation to Paris, where 
he read lectures on philofophy and theology 
with great fuccefs, and fhone in the principal 
pulpits there. He paffed for an univerfal 
genius. In reality, he was an orator, a poet, a 
philofopher, a theologift, and a teacher. It 
was at Paris that Petrarch became acquainted 
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with this monk, and difcourfed with him on 
the flate of his foul. Vather Dennis faid every 
thing that an able advifer could fay to a young 
man to cure him of a paffion which fo cruelly 
oppreffed him. Petrarch had conceived the 
ereatelt veneration for this father; he con- 
tinued to write to him to implore his advice, 
and to folicit remedies for the cure of his 
paffion. Mott of thefe letters are loft, which 
are greatly to be lamented: there are only a 
few of Petrarch’s remaining, which will be 
difperfed through thefe memoirs. We fhall 
{oon fee the little fuccefs of father Dennis's 
advice, notwithftanding his {kill and his exten- 
five knowledge: But who does not know, that 
one look from a beloved miftrefs is fufficient to 
deftroy whole years of counfel from a ghofily 
father ? 

The city of Avignon underwent this year a 
very fingular kind of plague. The heat and 
drought were fo violent, that perfons of every 
age and fex changed their fkins like ferpents: 
it fell in feales from the face, the neck, and the 
hands. The populace, feized as with madnefs, 
ran half naked about the ftreets, with whips in 
their hands, feourging their flefh, fupplicating 
with the moft dreadful outeries for rain, and 
that a ftop might be put to this terrible ca- 
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lamity. Thofe who efcaped this diforder, which 
were very few, were thought to have bodies 
of iron. Nothing like it had ever been re- 
membered. The conftitution of Laura was 
too delicate to fuftain fo great an intemperature 
in the air; ihe was attacked with a violent dif- 
order, which alarmed Petrarch in a moft lively 
manner: he afked the phyfician who attended 
her, how ile was; he replied, Extremely ill; 
and there was every thing to fear for her. 
Laura recovered however, and Petrarch was re- 
lieved from his diftrefs. 

On his return from Germany, Petrarch found 
the pope ferioufly employed, at the age of four- 
{core and ten years, on two great projects which 
required all the vigor ef youth. The one was 
the crufade, the other was the re-eftablifhment 
of the holy fee at Rome. The unhappy con- 
fequences of former wars undertaken againft 
the infidels, to difpoffefs them of the holy 
places they were mafters of, had cooled the 
pious fury which had depopulated Europe to 
ravage Afia. It 1s difficult to comprehend how 
a pontiff fo enlightened and experienced could 
ferioufly enter on a projeét which, in the pre- 
fent fituation of Europe, was fo chimerical. 
Petrarch himfelf, though full of outrageous 
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zeal for thefe holy enterprifes, knew all the 
difficulties that attended them. 

Philip of Valois, king of France, fent am- 
baffadors to the pope, to concert proper mea- 
fures for this great undertaking ; and they pro- 
mifed on oath, in the name of this prince, that 
he fhould embark in three years for the Levant, 
at the head of an army. ‘The pope declared 
Philip the chief of this enterprife, and granted 
him for fix years the tenths of his clergy: and 
after the return of the ambaffadors, Philip took 
the crofs with the greateft demonftrations of 
piety. This example, which was followed by 
almoft all the princes and barons of the king- 
dom, and a great number of prelates, fet all 
Europe in motion. The kings of Bohemia, 
Arragon, and Navarre, likewife.took the crofs; 
and the king of France promifed that twenty 
thoufand horfe and thirty thoufand foot fhould 
pafs into the eaft, on board Venetian, Genoefe, 
and Pifan, veffels. 

The family of the Colonnas were more 
zealous than any other for the fuccefs of the 
holy war. In 1218 cardinal John Colonna 
headed the crufade, diftinguithed himfelf by his 
great valour, and contributed to the taking of 
Damietta, though he was made prifoner by the 
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Saracens, who condemned him to be fawed 
afunder; but at the moment of execution, fur- 
prifed with the fortitude he difcovered, they gave 
him his life and liberty. 

The fecond project, of satan bili the holy 
fee to Rome, was as important as the former, 
and more eafy to be executed: but the death 
of the pope, which happened in 1334, put an 
end to this defign; and the troubles that agi- 
tated Europe put an end likewife to the 
ather. 

John XXII. had governed the church eigh- 
teen years: he was a man of underfianding 
and knowledge; had prodigious aé¢tivity, and 
great con{tancy in purfuing what he once un- 
dertook; and was pofiefied of an immenfe 
treafure. But, notwithftanding all thefe re- 
fources, he could not bring to perfection any 
one of the projects he ained at in the courfe of 
his long pontificate. 

The firft was the crufade; the fecond, the 
depofition of the emperor Lewis of Bavaria; 
the third, the deftruction of the Gibbelines in 
Italy, and of the imperial authority, on the 
ruins of which he meant to eftablifh his own ; 
and. the fourth, though of a very different na- 
ture, was as vigoroufly purfued by him as the 
reft. 
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John believed that the fouls of the juft 
would not enjoy the vifion of God till after 
the univerfal judgment, and the refurreétion 
of their bodies. ‘ They are,” faid he, ‘ while 
waiting for this judgment, under the altar and 
protection of the humanity of Jefus Chrift.’ 
Aitonifhed at the oppofition made to this doc- 
trine, he employed his authority to prove the 
truth of it, punifhing with feverity thofe who 
openly contradicted it. He put a Dominican 
into prifon on this account; and cited Durain 
de St. Pourcoin, bifhop of Mieux, one of the 
greatelt theologifts of his: time, to appear and 
anfwer for his. faith. Thefe aéts of violence 
incenfed all the world againft him. The infur- 
rection of the cardinals, and a great part of the 
court of Rome; the decifion of the doétors .in 
theology at Paris; and the exhortation of the 
kings of France and. Naples, obliged the pope to 
make a folemn retraction of this doétrine before 
his death. 

Petrarch, {peaking on this fubject, fays, 

* Beatitude is a ftate to which nothing can 
be added; it is conformable to nature, that the 
{pirit fhould be always in motion till there re-- 
mains nothing for it to defire. How then can 
the dead enjoy the vifion of God, in which 
confifis the bleffednefs of man, while they 
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rw, 


are defiring with ardour the reunion of their 
bodies?’ 

In a letter to Cardinal Colonna, fome years 

after, 
‘Permit me,’ fays he, ‘ to fpeak freely of a 
pope of whom you were fond, though not of 
his errors. His doétrine concerning the vifion 
of God, however probable at the bottom, was 
condemned by the greatett number, and thofe 
of the beft judgment, and lies buried with its 
author.’ 

After the death of John, James Fournier was 
elected pope, to the aftonifhment of all the 
world; and this cardinal himfelf, when they 
came to adorn him, faid to thofe around him, 
“Your choice has fallen upon an afs.? If we 
may believe Petrarch, he did himfelf juftice ; 
and the acknowledgment of his incapacity 
was the greateft proof he ever gave of his judg- 
ment. 

He was a baker’s fon, and took the name 
of Bennet XII. His figure, his fhape, his 
voice, his manners, were entirely oppofite to 
thofe of his predeceffor, whofe doétrine con- 
cerning the vifion of God he publicly con- 
demned. They looked upon him at the court 
of Avignon as a man of no confequence, and 
incapable of governing the church. 
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1335. Petrarch was at this time chaplain 
and official to cardinal Colonna, but he: had 
no living: the pope gave him the canonry of 
Lombes, with the promife of the firft vacant 
prebend ; and in his letter fpeaks highly of the 
knowledge of Petrarch, and of the goodnefs of 
his life. . It muft be remarked here, that this 
pope left a great number of benefices unfup- 
plied; not finding, he faid, any perfon capable 
of filling them. 

The troubles of Italy drew this year to Avig- 
non Azon de Corege, a charaéter that foon 
engaged the attention and friendfhip of Pe- 
trarch: at fifteen years of age he had entered 
into holy orders, but took up arms afterwards 
in defence of his country, and came to Avig- 
non on a public negociation; he had the beft 
conftitution m the world; his ftrength was afto- 
nifhing, and his body hard as iron. He was 
called Iron-foot, becaufe he was indefatigable. 
His mind was full of ardour, and eager after 
all kinds of knowledge; he read a great deal, 
and forgot nothing: he fought earneftly the 
fociety of thofe who could give him any in- 
firuétion, and in the hurry of the greateft af- 
fairs he always referved fome hours to enrich 
his mind with fiudy. It is eafy to imagine 
that aman of this character would be defirous 
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of being admitted into the affembly of cardinal 
Colonna, and would be well received there. 

Azon de Corege had heard of Petrarch’s re- 
putation, and earneftly defired his acquaint- 
ance. As they were of the fame age, and the 
fame turn of mind, they foon entered into a 
very intimate friendfhip; and Petrarch was fo 
happy as to have an opportunity of giving Azon 
a fingular proof of his affeétion foon after his 
arrival at Avignon. The Coreges were deeply 
engaged in the public quarrels in Italy. Azon 
at this time had it upon his hands to defend 
the caufe of the nobles of Verona, by whom he 
was fént to Avignon; to affert the rights of his 
family, which had been invaded; and to guard 
the fafety of his own perfon, which had been 
affaulted. Enchanted with the genius of Pe- 
trarch, and his irrefiftible eloquence, he thought 
he could not confide his caufe to an orator 
more able to defend it; and befought Petrarch 
to be ‘his advocate. Petrarch had never taken 
upon him the profeffion of the law: 

‘My reputation,’ faid he, ‘ has never been fo 
blemifhed as to conftrain me to defend it. My 
profefiion does not oblige me to take up 
the vindication of others. I love folitude; I de- 
teft the bar; -I defpife money; and I could never 
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be prevailed upon to let out my tongue for hire. 
It is repugnant to my nature.’ 

What Petrarch could not do from inclina- 
tion, or for intereft, he did from friendthip. 
He charged himfelf with the caufe of Azon, 
and of the houfe of Corege. It was a very 
interefting one, and opened a vaft field for elo- 
quence. 

Petrarch, infpired by friendfhip, difplayed 
his oratory with fuccefs; and, which was {ftill 
more furprifing, witha temper fiery and paf- 
fionate like his, he avoided with care thofe di- 
ereffions againft the adverfe party, thofe cutting 
fallies of wit, which lawyers are fo apt to run 
into, im-order to dhine themfelves, rather than 
to ftrengthen their caufe. Azon gained his 
fuit. . The lords of Verona were confirmed in 
the fovereignty of Parma; and Petrarch con- 
vinced the pope and the cardinals, who affifted 
at this affembly, that he would have been the 
greateft orator of his age, if he had not rather 
chofe to be the greateft poet. 

Petrarch on this occafion gained alfo ano- 
ther diftinguifhed friend, who was colleague 
with Azon 1n this affair; his name was. William~ 
de Pafirengo, born at Paftrengo, a town a 
few leagues diftant from Verona. He had 
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ftudied the law at Padua, under the celebrated 
profefior Oldradi. Having found out the fe- 
cret of reconciling this ftudy with that of the 
belles lettres, he was an orator, a poet, anda 
civilian. 

The nobles of Verona had great confidence 
in Paftrengo, and committed to him the moft 
important negociations. We have at this day a 
book written by him, rare and little known, 
full of matter on all fubjeéts, and which thews 
a great fund of erudition, It was printed at 
Venice: the firft part is on facred and _ pro- 
fane hiftory; the fecond, an hiftorical and geo- 
graphical dictionary, which treats of the origin 
of things. He was, with all this learning, a 
man of gallantry, and well verfed in the me- 
thods of making himfelf agreeable in converfa- 
tion. His love of the belles lettres united 
him with Petrarch in a very fincere friend- 
fhip. 

The bithop of Lombes, whom family affairs 
retained at Rome, defired extremely to fee his 
dear Petrarch in that- great city, and never 
ceafed prefling him in his letters to undertake 
the journey. It cannot be doubted that Pe- 
trarch wifhed much to go; many objects at- 
tracted him; but he was prevented by his paf- 
fion for Laura on one hand, and his attach- 
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ment to the cardinal on the other, who would 
not fuffer him to leave Avignon. He excufed 
himfelf on thefe accounts to the bithop of 
Lombes, affuring him, thefe were the only rea- 
fons he did not comply with his tender and 
prefling invitations. He adds in his letter to 
the bithop, who had wrote with pleafantry on 
Laura, 

‘Would to God that my Laura was an ima- 
ginary perfon! and that my paflion for her 
was only a jeft! Alas! itis a frenzy! We may 
counterfeit ficknefs by voice and gefture, but 
we cannot give ourfelves the air and color of a 
fick perfon. How many times have you wit- 
neffed the palenefs of my countenance, and the 
agonies of my hearty I feel you fpeak iro- 
nically; irony is your favorite figure; but 
I hope I fhall be cured of my diforder, and that 
time will clofe up my wound.’ 

He adds, 

“ Your kind attentions flatter my felf-love! 
I do not know from whence the high ideas have 
been taken which certain perfons have con- 
ceived of me. But this favorable prejudice 
has been my happy deftiny from my cradle. I 
have been always more known than I defired; 
many things bad and good have been faid of 
me; 1 was not elated by the one, or deprefied 


te 


by the other; for I have been long convinced, # 
that the world is falfe and deceitful, and that AG 
my life is but a dream. . 
pieces by the pleafantries of my friends on my 
paflion for Laura; to put balm into the wound, 
you exhort me to love you. 
know that in love I require a rein rather than a 
I fhould be more tranquil had I lefs fen- 


fpur. 
fibility.’ 


330. 


intercept the profpect, it prefents from its fum- 
mit a more. extenfive view than can be feen 
from the Alps or the Pyrennees. eit 
this account of his journey in a letter to father ni 


Dennis: 
¢ 


This year, at the end of April, Pe- 
trarch, always curious and eager to fee new 
objects, took a journey to Mount Ventoux. 
This is one of the higheft mountains in Eu- 
rope, and having few hills near it fo lofty as to 


Having paffed my youth in the province 
of Venaiffon, I have always had a defire to vifit 
a mountain which is defcried from all parts, Hy 
and which is fo properly called: the Mountain | 


of the Winds. | I 


expedition ; 
among the number of friends that I had, { met 
with none quite fuited to my mind: fo true is 


and, 


it, that it is rare to find, even among perfons 
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I have been torn to 


Alas! you well 


Petrarch Sives 


fought a companion for this 


what will appear fingular, 
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who love one another the beft, a perfeét con- 
formity in tafte, inclination, and manner of 
thinking. One appeared to me too quick, ano- 
ther too flow; I found this man too lively, 
the other too dull: there is one, faid I to my- 
felf, too tender, and too delicate, to fuftain the 
fatigue; there is another too fat, and too heavy, 
he can never get up fo high: in fine, this is too 
petulant and noify,. the other too filent and 
melancholy. All thefe defeéts, which friend- 
fhip can fupport in a town, and in a houfe, 
would be intolerable on a journey. I weighed 
this matter, and finding that thofe whofe fo- 
ciety would have pleafed me, either had affairs 
which prevented them, or had not the fame 
curiofity as myfelf, I would not put their com- 
plaifance to the proof. I determined to take 
with me my brother Gerard, whom you know. 
He was very glad to accompany me, and felt 
a fenfible joy in fupplying the place of a friend 
as well asa brother. 

‘We went from Avignon to Malaucene, 
which is at the foot of the mountain on the 
north fide, where we flept the night, and re- 
pofed ourfelves the whole of the next day. 
The day after, my brother and myfelf, fol- 
lowed by two domeftics, afcended the moun- 
tain with much trouble and fatigue, though 
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the weather was mild, and the day very fine. 
We had agility, ftrength, and courage; no- 
thing was wanting; but this. mafs of rocks is 
of a fteepnefs almoft inacceffible. Towards the 
middle of the mountain we found an old fhep- 
herd, who did all he could to divert us from 
our project. ‘‘ It is about fifty years ago,” 
faid he, ‘* that I had the fame humour with 
yourfelves; I climbed to the top of the moun- 
tain, and what did I get by it?—My body and 
my clothes torn to pieces by the briars, much 
fatigue and repentance, with a firm refolution 
never to go thither again. Since that time I 
have not heard it faid that any one has been 
ruilty of the fame folly.” 

“Young people are not to be talked out of 
their fchemes. The more the fhepherd exag- 
gerated the difficulties of the enterprife, the 
{tronger defire we felt to conquer them. When 
he faw that what he faid had no effect, he 
thewed us a fteep path along the rocks: ‘‘ That 
is the way you mutt go,” faid he. 

‘ After leaving our clothes, and all that 
could embarrafs us, we began to climb with 
inconceivable ardor. Our firft efforts, which 
is not uncommon, were followed with extreme 
weaknefs: we found a rock, on which we 
refted fome time; after which we refumed 
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our march, but it was not with the fame agi- 
lity; mine flackened very much. While my 
brother followed a very fteep path which ap- 
peared to lead to the top, I took another which 
was more upon the declivity. “ Where are 
you going?” cried my brother with all his 
might; ‘‘ that is not the way, follow me.” 
‘* Let me alone,” faid I; ‘‘ 1 prefer the path 
that is longeft and eatieft.” This was an ex- 
cufe for my weaknefs. - I wandered for fome 
time at the bottom; at laft fhame took hold 
of me, and I rejoined my brother, who was fat 
down to wait for me. We marched one before 
another fome time, but I became weary again, 
and fought an eafier path; and at lait, over- 
whelmed with fhame and fatigue, I ftopped 
again to take breath. Then, abandoning my- 
felf to reflection, I compared the ftate of my 
foul, which defires to gain heaven, but walks 
not in the way to it, to that of my body, which 
had fo much difficulty im attaining the top of 
Mount Ventoux, notwithftanding the curio- 
fity which caufed me to attempt it. Thete 
reflections infpired me with more firength and 
courage. 

‘ Mount Ventoux is divided into feveral 
hills, which rife one above the other; on the 
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top of the higheft is a little plain, where we 
feated ourfelves on our arrival. 

‘Struck with the clearnefs of the air, and 
the immenfe {pace I had before my eyes, I re- 
mained for fome time motionlefS and afto- 
nifhed. At laft, waking from my reverie, my 
eyes were infenfibly direéted toward that fine 
country to which my inclination always drew 
me. I faw thofe mountains covered with 
{now, where the proud enemy of the Romans 
opened himfelf a paffage with vinegar, if we 
may believe the voice of Fame. Though they 
are at a great diftance from Mount Ventoux, 
they feemed fo near that one might touch 
them. I felt inftantly a vehement defire to 
behold again this dear country, which I faw ra- 
ther with the eyes of the foul than thofe of the 
body: fome fighs efcaped me, which I could 
not prevent, and-I reproached myfelf for a 
weaknels I could have juftified by many great 
examples. 

‘ Returning to myfelf again, and examin- 
ing more clofely the ftate of my foul, I faid, 
“It is near ten years, Petrarch, fince thou haft 
quitted Bologna: what a change in thy man- 
ners fince that time! Not yet fafe in port, I 
dare not view thofe tempefts of the mind with 
which I feel myfelf continually agitated. The 
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time will perhaps come, when I may be able to 
fay with St. Auguftine, ‘If I retrace my paft er- 
rors, thofe unhappy paffions that overwhelmed 
me, it is now becaufe they are ftill dear, it is be- 
caufe I will devote myfelf to none but thee, my 
God.’ But I have yet much to do. I love, 
but it is a melancholy love. My ftate is def- 
perate. It is that which Ovid paints fo ftrong- 
ly in that well-known line, 


<< J cannot hate, and I am fore’d to love!” 


“Tf” faid I, “ thou fhouldft live ten years 
longer, and in that time make as much progrefs 
in virtue, wouldft thou not be able to die with 
a more affured hope?” Abandoned to thefe re- 
fleGtions, I deplored the imperfeétion of my 
conduét, and the inftability of all things hu- 
man. 

‘The fun was now going to reft, and I per- 
ceived that it would foon be time for me to 
defcend the mountain. I then turned towards 
the weft, when I fought in vain that long chain 
of mountains which feparates France and 
Spain. 

‘Nothing, that I knew of, hid them from my 
fight; but nature has not given us organs capa- 
ble of fuch extenfive views. To the right I 
difcovered the mountains of the Lyonnoife, and 
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to the left the furges of the Mediterranean, 
which bathe Marfeilles on one fide, and on the 
other dafh themfelves in pieces again{t the 
rocky fhore. I faw them very diftinétly, though 
at the diftance of feveral days journey. 

‘The Rhone glided under my eyes; the 
clouds were at my feet. Never was there a 
more extenfive, variegated and enchanting pro- 
{pect ! What I daw rendered me lefs incredu- 
lous of the accounts of Olympus and Mount 
Athos, which they affert to be higher than the 
region of the clouds from whence defcend the 
fhowers of rain. 

‘ After having fatisfied my eyes for fome 
time with thofe delightful objeéts, which ele- 
vated my mind, and infpired it with pious re- 
flections, I took the book of St. Auguftin’s 
Confeffions, which I had from you, and which 
I always carry about me. It is dear to me for 
its own value; and the hands from whence I 
received it render it dearer ftill, On open- 
ing it, I accidentally fell on this paflage in the 
tenth book: ‘*‘ Men go far to obferve the fum- 
mits of mountains, the waters of the fea, the be- 
ginnings and the courfes of rivers, the immenfity 
of the ocean; but they neglect them/felves.” 

‘I take God and my brother to witnefs that 
what I fay istrue. I was ftruck with the fin- 
VoL. I. ( 
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Of 


gularity of an accident, the application of which 
it was fo eafy for me to make. 

‘ After having fhut the book, I recolleéted 
what happened to St. Auguftin and St. An- 
thony on the like occafion, and believing I 
could not do better than imitate thefe great 
faints, I left off reading, and gave myfelf up to 
the crowd of ideas which prefented themfelves, 
on the folly of mortals, who, negle¢ting their 
moft noble part, confufe themfelves with vain 
objecis, and go to feek that with difficulty 
abroad which they might eafily meet with at 
home. ‘‘If,” faid I, ‘‘I have undergone fo 
much labour and fatigue, that my body may be 
nearer heaven; what ought I not to do, and to 
fuffer, that my foul may come there alfo 7” 

‘In the midft of thefe contemplations I had 
got, without perceiving it, to the bottom of the 
hill, with the fame fafety, and lefs fatigue, 
than I went up. A fine clear moon favored 
our return. While they were preparing our 
fupper, I thut myfelf up in a corner of the 
houfe, to give you this account, and the re- 
flections it produced in my mind. You fee, 
my father, that I hide nothing from you. I with 
I was always able to tell you not only what I 
do, but even what I think, Pray to God that 
my thoughts, now, alas! vain, and wandering, 
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ALO 


may be immoveably fixed on the only true and 
folid good,’ 

Petrarch often retited into the moft defert 
places; and if by accident he met with Laura 
in the ftreets of Avignon, he avoided her, and 
pafied {wiftly to the other fide. This affectation 
difpleafed her. Meeting him one day, fhe 
looked at him with more kindnefs than ufual. 
Perhaps fhe wifhed to preferve a lover of fuch 
reputation; or could not be infenfible to the 
conftancy of his affeétion. A favor fo un- 
hoped for from Laura, reftored Petrarch to hap- 
pinefs, and put an end to all his boafted refolu- 
tion. When he paffed a few days without 
feeing her, he felt an irrefiftible defire to fee her 
in thofe places fhe frequented. She behaved 
to him with more eafe: he wifhed to affure 
her of his love by the moft tender expreffions, 
or at leaft by his fighs and tears; but the dig- 
nity of Laura’s countenance and behaviour 
rendered him motionlefs: his fenfes were fuf- 
pended, his tears dried up, and his words ex- 
pired upon his lips. His eyes could alone ex- 
prefs the feelings of his foul, In a fonnet he 
fays, 

‘You could not, without compaffion, behold 
the image of death ftamped on my face. A 
kind regard, a word dictated by friendfhip, has 
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reftored me to life. ‘That I yet breathe is your 
precious gift. Difpofe of me, for you are the 
reviver of my foul: you alone, beautiful Laura, 
poffefs both the keys to my heart.’ 

The poets imagined their heart to have two 
doors; the one leading to pleafure, the other to 
pain. It is to this poetic fiction that Petrarch 
alludes. 

Laura wifhed to be beloved by Petrarch, but 
with fuch refinement that he fhould never 
fpeak of his love. Whenever he attempted 
the moft diftant expreffion of this kind, fhe 
treated him with exceffive rigor; but when 
fhe faw him in defpair, his countenance lan- 
guifhing, and his fpirits drooping, fhe then re- 
animated him by fome trifling kindnefs: a look, 
a gefture, or a word, was fufficient. 

This mixture of feverity and compaffion, fo 
ftrongly marked in the lines of Petrarch, is the 
key to aright judgment of Laura’s charaéter. It 
was thus fhe held for twenty years the affections 
of a man the moft ardent and impetuous, with- 
out the fmalleft ftain to her honor; this was the 
method fhe thought beft adapted to the temper 
and difpofition of Petrarch. 

Whenever Laura had reafon to complain of 
him, it was eafy to perceive her difpleafure: her 
hair was difturbed, fhe caft down her eyes, turned 
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away her head, and made hatte out of his 
fight. 

One day, more courageous than ufual, Pe- 
trarch ventured to fpeak of his love and con- 
ftancy, notwithftanding the rigor with which 
fhe treated him, and reproved herfor the manner 
in which fhe behaved to the moft faithful and 
difcreet of lovers. 

‘As foon as I appear, you turn away your 
eyes; you recline your head; and your coun- 
tenance is troubled. Alas ! I perceive you suffer. 
O, Laura! why thefe cruel manuers? Could 
you tear yourfelf from a heart where you have 
taken fuch deep root, I fhould commend your 
feverity. In a barren and uncultivated foil, 
the plant that languifhes requires a kinder fun; 
but you muft for ever live in my heart. Since 
then it is your deftiny, render your fituation lefs 
difagreeable.’ 

There are two ftages of Petrarch’s love: the 
one when Laura was in that age of innocence 
in which there is no fufpicion; when the 
treated him with politenefs, and with kindnels, 
becaufe fhe faw nothing in his manner that op- 
pofed fuch treatment. On his part, he behaved 
with tendernefs and efteem, and fhe enjoyed at 
eafe the pleafures of his converfation. The 
confidence with which this infpired him, and 
G 3 
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the delight he felt in her prefence, encouraged 
him, though with a trembling voice, to exprefs 
his love. Laura replied with an agitated coun- 
tenance, ‘Iam not, Petrarch, I am not the 
perfon you fuppofe me.’ Petrarch was thunder- 
ftruck, and could not open his mouth. Laura 
forbids him to appear before her; he writes to 
her to befeech her pardon: fhe is {till more of- 
fended, and avoids all occafions of feeing him, 
Petrarch weeps and fighs inceffantly; and Lau- 
ra deprives him of her fociety for a long time; 
but, on his falling fick, permits him: at laft to 
fee, and to fpeak to her. He again hazards 
fomething about his affection, and fhe treats 
him with more feverity than ever. He be- 
comes outrageous, and in defpair calls death to 
his fuccour, and goes wandering about in the moft 
frightful and folitary deferts: love follows him 
every where. 

A philofophical curiofity leads Petrarch to 
travel to France and Germany; but fcarcely has 
he fet out, when he repents, and defires to re- 
turn. He feels that he cannot live without 
Laura. In traverfing the foreft of Ardenne, he 
believes her to be in every objeét he fees, and 
yn every echo he hears. When he is near Lyons, | 
his tranfports are inexpreffible at the fight of 
the Rhone, becaufe that river wafhes the walls 
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of the city where Laura refides. When he ar- 
rives at Avignon, he finds her in the fame dif- 
pofition he left her, as auftere and intractable 
on the fubjeét of love; and he complains that 
he could difcover nothing in her eyes but anger 
and difdain. 

This was his firft ftlate. He had yet never felt 
remorfe; on the contrary, the modefty of Laura, 
her virtue, the innocence of her life, the graces 
of her converfation, had given him fo high an 
idea of her, that he thought he could donothing 
fo honorable as to cultivate his love. 

‘ What a felicity is it for thee,’ he would fay 
to himfelf, ‘to have dared thus high to raife 
thy vows of love! She has kindled in thy heart 
a flame, that, in difengaging thee from licen- 
tious pleafures, fought by unthinking mortals, 
directs thee to that fovereign good which is the 
reward of virtue,’ 

But when Petrarch returned from his jour- 
ney, he began to feel fome remorfe for afcribing 
fo much to any created being, though perfect 
as Laura herfelf. He reflected that his heart 
was formed for his Creator, and could never 
be happy till fixed on God. The exhortations 
of father Dennis were probably the caufe of this 
remorte. 

In his letters he fays, 
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‘How miuch time have you wafted on that 
Laura? How many ufelefs fieps have you taken 
in thofe woods °’ 

But the fmalleft incident was fufficient to 
unhinge his philofophy, and ftagger every refo- 
lution he had formed to calm his mind. One 
day he obferved a country girl wafhing the veil 
of Laura. <A fudden trembling feized him; 
and, though the dog-ftar raged, he fhivered as 
in the depth of winter. Every other objeét was 
concentrated in this paflion. It was not pof- 
fible for him to apply to ftudy, or the conduét 
of his affairs. His foul was like a field of bat- 
tle, where his heart and reafon held continual 
engagements. 

‘It was this,’ fays he, ‘ that overfpread with 
the clouds of grief thofe delightful years of life 
which by nature feemed confecrated to joy and 
pleafure.’ 

After contemplating his paft and prefent 
{tate : 

‘Ten years,’ fays he, ‘ has grief preyed upon 
me: a flow poifon confumes my body: hardly 
have I ftrenghth to drag along my weakened 
limbs, I mutt get out of this dreadful fituation ; 
I mutt recover my liberty.’ 

He determined, therefore, again to travel, 
and try the effects of abfence, We have already 
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mentioned the defire he had to vifit Rome, and 
perform his promife to the bifhop of Lombes, 
He had likewife a ftrong temptation to go to 
Paris, having promifed fome friends he left 
there he would foon return. At the head of 
thefe friends were father Dennis, and Robert de 
3ordi, whom the pope had juft made chancellor 
of the church of Paris, with the canonry of 
Notre Dame. 

Robert de Bordi was defcended from one of 
the richeft and moft confiderable families in 
Florence. He came when very young to purfue 


his ftudies at Paris, according to the cuftom of 


the Florentines, who have great emulation. He 
made fo rapid a progrefs, that the doctors of this 
celebrated univerfity had a fort of veneration for 
his genius. In truth, he was a man of extraor- 
dinary merit, a great philofopher, and a found 
divine. He appeared with diftin¢tion in the 
council of Vincennes, where the opinion of John 
XXII. concerning the vifion of God was con- 
demned. We are obliged to him for having pre- 
ferved to us the difcourfes of St. Auguftin, which 
would probably have been loft, if he had not 
taken the pains to colleét them. 

Before we fpeak of Petrarch’s journey, which 
he at laft- determined fhould be to Italy, we 
miuft infert a cireumftance of reproach to his 
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character. In the early part of his life he hada 
miftrefs who behaved to him with lefs rigor 
than Laura, and by whom he had a fon called 
John, and a daughter a few years after: They 
will both appear in the courfe of thefe me- 
mors. 

After having obtained with difficulty the 
permiffion of cardinal Colonna, and taken 
leave of his friends, Petrarch fet out from Avig- 
non in the beginning of December, 1336, to 
go to Marfeilles, where he embarked in a fhip 
which was juft fetting fail to Civita~-Vecchia. 
He concealed his name, and gave himfelf out 
for a pilgrim going to worfhip at Rome. Wha 
can exprefs the joy he felt when from the deck 
he could difcover the coaft of Italy! that dear 
country, after which he had fo long fighed! 
When he had landed, he perceived a laurel- 
tree. In his firft emotion he ran towards it; 
and too much befide himfelf to obferve his fteps, 
he fell into a brook, which he muit crofs to ar- 
rive at the wifhed-for object. This fall caufed 
him tofwoon. Always occupied with Laura, he 
fays, 

‘ On thofe fhores, wafhed by the Tyrrhéne 
fea, I beheld that ftately laurel which always 
warns my imagination. Love impelled me 
towards it, I flew, and through my impatience 
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fell breathlefs in the intervening ftream. I was H 
alone, and in the woods, yet I bluthed at my iG 
heedleffnefs; for, to the reflecting mind, no wit- We 
nefs is requifite to excite the emotions of a | 
{hame.’ 
It was not eafy for Petrarch to pafs from the it 
coaft of Tufcany to Rome; for the war between i 
the Urfins and the Colonnas, which was renew- 
ed with more fury than ever, filled all the fur- ih 
rounding places with armed men. As he had . 
no efcort, he went te the caftle of Capranica, 
at ten leagues diftance from Rome. He was ER 
well received by Orfo, count of Anguillora, who , 
had efpoufed Agnes Colonna, fifter of the car- Hi 
dinal and of the bifhop. He was a man of un- | 
derftanding, and fond of letters. The defcrip- 
tion of this caftle and its environs is contained 
in the following letter of Petrarch’s to cardinal 
Colonna: | 
‘ Capranica is the very fituation I could with Ht 
for, confumed as I am by anxiety. It was for- i 
merly an uncultivated place, full of thickets 
and wild trees, where the goats came to browfe, | 
and from whence it took its name. The beau- RE 
ty of the fituation, and the natural fertility of i 
the foil, drew men by degrees to fettle there. i 
They built a fortrefs on the moil elevated part, . 
and as many honfes as the compals of a nar. 
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row hill could admit. From the top of this hill 
they difcover mount Soracéte, celebrated in this 
line of Horace: 


6° See how Soratte ftands, white with deep fnows!” 


The lake Cimirus, of which Virgil fpeaks, and 
Sutri, a town of Ceres, are but two thoufand 
paces diftant. The air of Capranica is very clear, 
Around it are a great number of little hills, 
which are not difficult of aceefs; feveral fpa- 
cious caverns; and to the fouth a thick wood, 
which is a fhelter fram the burning heats of 
noon. The hill reclines on the north-fide, and 
difcovers fields in full bloom, where the bees de- 
light to dwell. Several fountains of fweet water 
glide along the valleys; and in the woods, and 
on the hills, deer, ftags, kids, and allforts of tame 
cattle, are feen to wander and graze. Birds of 
all kinds are heard to fing; and in general all 
things are found here which belong to the 
fineft and moft cultivated countries, without 
reckoning the lakes, the rivers, and a neigh- 
bouring fea, which are among the richeft pre- 
fents of nature. 

‘ Peace was the only thing which I could 
not meet with in this delightful fituation. I 
know not whether fate, or fome crime of the 
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nation, has drawn on them the fcourge of war, 
The fhepherd, inftead of guarding againft the 
wolves, goes armed into the woods to defend 
himfelf from the enemy. The labourer, in a 
coat of mail, ufes a lance inftead of a goad to 
drive along his cattle. The fowler draws his 
nets covered with his fhield. The fitherman 
earries a fword, inftead of a line to hook his 
fifth. And, what is {till more extraordinary, the 
native draws water from the wells in an old 
rufty helmet inftead of a pail. In a word, 
arms here are ufed as tools and implements for 
all the labours of the field, and all the wants of 
men. In the night are heard dreadful howlings 
round the walls; in the day terrible voices, 
which cry out, without ceafing, ‘‘ To arms! to 
arms!” What mufic, compared with thofe 
foft and harmonious founds that I drew from 
my lute at Avignon! This country is the image 
of hell; it breathes nothing but hatred, war, 
and carnage. 

‘From this pi¢ture, who could believe that 
Capranica was the refidence of the mildeft and 
mo{t amiable of men? Orfo, count of Anguil- 
lora, tranquil in the midft of this confufion, 
lives with his wife in the happieft union, gives 


oS 


the moft obliging reception to his guetts, 
governs his vaflals with a ftri¢éinefs tempered 
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tempered with love, cultivates the Mufes, and 
feeks the fociety of men of learning. <Ag- 
nes Colonna, his wife, is one of thofe women 
who can only be praifed by a filent admiration, 
fo much does {fhe rife above all that ean be faid 
to her honor. 

‘Thefe charming hofis make that place de- 
lightful, which would elfe be terrible from the 
horrors of war. Though I greatly defire the 
fight of Rome, and the friends I know there, I 
feel not that inquietude men experience as they 
approach nearer the object of their defires. I 
am as tranquil in this houfe as I could be even 
in the temple of Peace herfelf. And, as we ac- 
cuftom ourfelves infenfibly to all things, I walk 
without arms, and without dread, on thofe hills 
which are the fcenes of war. I hear them 
found the charge; I fee armed troops engage 
with one another; the clafhing of fwords, and 
the cries of the combatants, do- not prevent 
my meditating as in my clofet, and labouring 
to amute pofterity.’ 

When Petrarch was arrived at Capranica, he 
difpatched a courier to the bifhop of Lombes, 
to inform him where he was, and that he 
knew no method of getting to him in the 
midft of fo many dangers; all the roads which 
led to Rome being occupied by the enemy. 
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The bifhop exprefied great joy on hearing of 
his arrival, and ordered him to wait his com- 
lg. 

This prelate came to Capranica with Ste- 
phen Colonna, his brother, fenator of Rome. 
They had with them only a troop of a hundred 
horfe; and as the enemy kept pofleffion of 
the country with more than five hundred, it 
was wonderful they met with no ditiiculty on 
their route; but the name and reputation of 
the Colonnas had fpread the alarm in the ene- 
mys camp, and by this means made their way 
free and fafe. 

What a joy was it for the bithop of Lombes 
to fee that friend again whom he fo tenderly 
loved, whofe works he read with pleafure, 
and whofe converfation had a thoufand charms! 
The fenator was likewife delighted to fee Pe- 
trarch, whofe reputation had already fpread far 
and wide. It is impofiible to exprefs Petrarch’s 
joy on beholding the prelate who was fo dear 
to him, and the hero for the fight of whom he 
had fo impatiently longed. They departed all 
together from Capranica with their little efcort, 
and arrived at Rome without any i1kirmith, 
notwithftanding the meafures taken by their 
enemies to intercept them. 

1337. Stephen Colonna, in quality of fe- 
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nator, refided in the capital, where he lodged 
Petrarch, who could not contain his tranfports, 
to find himfelf in a place which had been the 
theatre of thofe great events always prefent in 
his mind. 

It is much to be regretted that the letters 
which Petrarch wrote from Rome to. Cardi- 
nal Colonna are loft. There remains only a 
fragment of one, dated from the Capitol, as 
follows: 

‘ After having read the long account I gave 
you of Capranica, what will you not expect 
of me concerning Rome? ‘The fubject is im- 
exhauftible. I am ftruck with the wonders I 
every where behold. Their variety confounds 
me, and I know not where to begin. I recall 
to mind what you faid to me one day at Avig- 
non: ‘ Petrarch, do not go to Rome: that 
city will not anfwer the idea you have con~ 
ceived of it; you will find nothing but ruins.” 
Thefe words imprefied my mind, and cooled 
my ardour. I had experienced that great obs 
jeGis are often diminifhed by their prefence : 
but here I found it otherwife. My ideas of 
Rome are enlarged, not diminifhed; its ruins 
have fomething grand and majeftic, which im- 
prefs me with veneration. And, far from being 
furprifed that Rome fhould have fubdued the 
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world, I rather wonder that the conqueft was 
not earlier accomplifhed.’ 

Petrarch was received and treated in the 
houfe of the Colonnas as one of the family; 
and they contended which fhould fhew him 
the moft friendfhip. Old Colonna, who knew 
him at Avignon, loaded him with favors, and 
with eagernefs pointed out to him all the cu- 
riofities in Rome. But of all the family, Jean 
de St. Vit, the brother of Stephen Colonna, 
was the moft happy in Petrarch. This old 
man, who had been exiled from Avignon by 
his enemies, found more charms than ever in 
his wit and converfation, and was ufeful to 
him in his refearches after Roman antiquities, 
about which our poet was very inquifitive. Jean 
de St. Vit had made them his ftudy from his 
childhood, and was perhaps the only Roman 
of that time well acquainted with them, if we 
except Nicholas Rienzi, of whom I fhall foon 
fpeak. 

Nothing appeared more aftonifhing to Pe- 
trarch than the indifference of the Romans to 
thefe precious remains of antiquity. ‘They had 
them. continually before their eyes, but vouch= 
fafed them not. the leaft obfervation. ‘ The 
magnificence of Rome,’ fays he, ‘ and all that 
Your, H 
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98 
can heighten its glory, are no where lefs known 
than at Rome.’ 

Jean de St. Vit took him every day to walk 
within and around this great city. It had a 
wafte and defolate appearance, though it con- 
tained a vatt number of inhabitants. They 
took fcarcely a ftep without finding fomething 
to excite their admiration, and furnifh them 
with a fubject of difcourfe. At the end of their 
walk, they generally fat down to reft themfelves 
on the baths of Dioclefian, fome veftiges. of 
which are ftill remaining. Sometimes they went 
upon the roof of this fine monument, where 
there was a clear ai, a very extenfive view, and 
no one to interrupt them. 

Rome was at this time in a deplorable fitua- 
tion. The Colonnas at war with the Urtfins, 
could not re-eftablith the peace of this city, or 
reftore its ancient luftre. It was continually a 
prey to the evils of war. Nothing was tobe 
feen in the ftreets but ruins; the churches 
falling’ to pieces; the altars fpoiled of their orna- 
ments.. The priefts were interrupted in the 
performance of their offices. Strangers could 
not refort thither; for the highways were in- 
fefted with robbers, to whom the city, and 
even the churches, ferved for a retreat. No- 
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thing was heard of but rapes, niurders, adul- 
teries, and affaffinations. Audacioufnefs reien- 
ed; juftice was dumb; indulgence rendered 
the guilty more prefumptuous; and the nobles, 
divided among themfelves, only agreed in Op- 
prefling the people. If Petrarch was touched 
to obferve the wretched ftate of Rome, and the 
decay of its ancient monuments, he was repaid 
by viewing the amiable and diftinguifhed beha- 
viour of the Roman ladies. 

“It is with reafon,’ fays he, ‘ that they are 
renowned above their fex; for they have the 
tendernefs and modefty of women, with the 
courage and conftancy of men.’ In the two 
fifters of cardinal Colonna, he affures us, were 
united the virtues and good qualities of the 
Greek and Roman heroines. As to the men, 
‘ They are,’ fays he, ‘ a good fort of people, and 
affable when treated with civility; but they 
can bear no raillery in one particular; I mean 
that which refpeéts the honor of their wives. 
Far from being as tractable as the Avignons, 
who fuffer their wives to be taken from them 
without the leaft murmur, the Romans have 
always this fentence in their mouths: ‘‘ Smite 
us where you will, fo we may but preferye the 
honor of our wives.” 

‘The Romans,’ adds Petrarch, ‘ are not 
H 2 
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vreedy of gain. I was aftonifhed, in fo great 
a city, to find fo few merchants and ufurers,’ 
A very different reprefentation of them from 
one given in the twelfth century. ‘ Beware of 
the Romans,’ fays St. Bernard; ‘ they are fe- 
ditious, jealous of their neighbours, and cruel 
towards ftrangers. They love nobody, and 
nobody loves them.’ Their manners muft have 
undergone a great change in the fpace of two 
centuries, or Petrarch muft have been ftrangely 
partial to them.  Hildebert, archbifhop of 
Tours, fpeaking of them in the fame century, 
{fays, ‘ Rome would be happy if it had no lords, 
or if its nobles were honeft men.’ 
Notwithftanding all the endeavours of the 
bifhop of Lombes, he could not terminate the 
quarrel between the Urfins and his family. 
This was the principal object of his long refi- 
dence at Rome. He was difpleafed that his 
father had engaged in a war which might have 
fuch fatal confequences; and he took the 
liberty one day to fpeak with freedom, and 
fome feverity, on this fubjeét. Old Stephen, 
who, notwithftanding his great age, had yet 
much fire remaining, was hurt by thefe repre- 
fentations. He could not forgive the bifhop, 
and would not admit him into his prefence. 
Petrarch ufed the ftrongeft folicitations to en- 
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gage him to renew his ufual kindnefs to his 
fon, and at laft was fo happy as to fucceed. 

In a converfation with the venerable old man, 
foon after this union, there happened a fingular 
prediction, which Petrarch refers to afterwards 
in a letter to Stephen Colonna. 

‘ Call to mind,’ fays he, ‘ that, walking to- 
gether one evening in the ftreet which leads 
from your palace to the Capitol, we ftopped; 
and leaning on an old marble monument front- 
ing the ftreet that goes from the hills to the 
Tiber, we converfed on the ftate of your fa- 
mily. I had juft obtained a favor from you, 
which you had refufed to all your relations; 
it was to pardon the freedom of a fon againft 
whom you had conceived a violent difpleafure. 

‘* My fon is your friend,” faid you; ‘‘ butshe 
has not refpected my age. You would have 
me pardon and refiore him to my love: I can 
refufe you nothing: I will pafs it entirely 
over; but I take this occafion to juftify myfelf. 
They pretend that, contrary to what befeems 
my age, I have engaged in a war which will 
defcend to my family after my death ; an inhe- 
ritance of hatreds, quarrels, and dangers, 
with which it will be always agitated. I take 
God to witnefs, that it was only with a view 
to peace I entered into war. The weaknefs of 
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age, a certain degree of infenfibility, which is 
fpread over my foul and all my fenfes, and, above 
all, long experience, have given me a love of 
repofe, and make me figh for tranquillity. 
But I refufe no difficulties when they are ne- 
ceffary ; and would rather confront death in 
battle, than drag outa fhameful old age in 
flavery. As to what regards my inheritance, 
alas!” faid you, looking earnefily at me, your 
eyes bathed in tears, ‘‘ I would, and I ought, 
to leave one to my children; but the fates have 
ordered it otherwife, by the overthrow of order, 
and the reign of confufion. It is myfelf—it is 
the decrepid old man before you, who will be 
the heir of all his children.” At thefe words 
erief bound up your heart, and you could pro- 
ceed no further. | 

‘Tam not ignorant,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ that 
God permits princes fometimes to forefee what 
will happen to their children : witnefs the empe- 
ror Vefpafian, and many others. Neverthelefs, 
I gave little attention at that time to this pre- 
diétion; but when it was verified, I recolleéted 
and mentioned it to my friends.’ 

It is not certain how long Petrarch con- 
tinued at Rome, probably his ftay was but 
fhort. It appears from a Latin epiftle of his to 
the bifhop of Lombes, that his route was to-, 
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wards the weft, and that he paffed the Py- 
rennean mountains. I doubt not he went to 
take poffeffion of his canonry at Lombes, which 
the pope had given him, with the expectation 
of the firft vacant prebend. He fays, in the 
fame epiftle, that he travelled along the coaft 
of Spain by Cadiz, and from thence to the 
fhores of the Britifh fea. The true motive of 
thefe journies was probably the difguft and 
wearinefs of life which he felt in the city of 
Avignon, and that love of liberty which would 
have carried him to the extremities of the 
earth. 

‘One of the moft difagreeable things,’ fays 
he, ‘in the courfe of my journey, was, that, 
when I went from my own habitation, I met 
with none who fpoke Latin; and when I came 
home again, I had not my books, my conftant 
companions, fo that I was obliged to have re- 
courfe to my memory for amufement.’ 

All the journies of Petrarch only ferved to 
increafe the idea he had. always formed of the 
fuperiority of Italy over France, England, Ger- 
many, and all the reft of the world. In ano- 
ther letter to a friend, he explains himfelf more 
particularly. 

‘Formerly,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ France poffefied 
neither the gifts of Bacchus, nor thofe of Mi- 
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nerva. Itis to Rome they owe the wine and 
the oil they gather: but the olive-tree is ftill 
fcarce in this kingdom; and they do not culti- 
vate thofe golden fruits which {catter fo de- 
lightful a perfume, Their theep yield not fo 
fine a wool. The ftubborn foil opens not its 
bofom to give out the treafures it contains. It 
fends not forth its falutary waters which, run- 
ning from the minerals, Nature has placed as 
the remedy for the greateft part of our dif- 
eafes. 

‘In England they drink nothing but beer 
and cyder. The beverage of Flanders is me- 
theglin, As wine cannot be tranfported but 
at a great price, few people can afford to drink 
it. 

‘I thall not fpeak of thofe frozen climates 
which are watered by the Danube, the Bog, 
and the Tanais. They know neither Bacchus 
nor Minerva, and are little favored by Ceres, 
Nature feems to have aéted the part of a ftep- 
mother to all thefe countries: She has refufed 
fomething to every one of them. To fome fhe 
has given no forefis: they can only warm 
themfelves with turf. Others are full of 
marthes, which, exhaling corrupted yapours, 
the Inhabitants have no water fit to drink. 
Some there are where the land, covered with 
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a barren fand, with heath and bufhes, pro- 
duce nothing ufeful: and others which tigers, 
leopards, lions, and ferpents, render almoft un- 
inhabitable. Italy is the only country that Na- 
ture has treated like a mother. She has given 
to it univerfal empire, talents, arts, all the ad- 
vantages of genius; and, above all, that lyre 
which caufed the Latins to triumph over the 
Greeks. In a word, it wants nothing but a 
lafting peace.’ | 

Petrarch affures us, that exercife and abfence 
had produced a happy effect upon his mind, 
that his foul became tranquil, and he was no 
longer agitated with thofe inward confli€ts which 
deftroyed his health and his peace. ‘ The idea 
of Laura,’ fays he, ‘ lefs frequently prefents 
itfelf; and when it does, it has lefs power.’ 
Inftead of paffing whole nights in tears, he flept 
quietly; he was gay; every thing amufed him. 
He thought he was cured, and {miled at the fol- 
lies of love. 

Petrarch returned to Avignon in Auguft 
1337. No fooner did he arrive than he faw 
Laura; no fooner had he feen her, than his 
wound, fo newly clofed, burft open again, and 
his paffion feized him with more violence than 
ever, 
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‘ I defired death,’ fays he. ‘ I was even 
tempted to feek it in the violence of my an- 
enith. As a pilot at fea dreads the rock on 
which he has been caft, fo did I dread the 
meeting with Laura. She was fick; but the 
near approach of death had not dimehtiaiza the 
luftre of her eyes. I trembled at her thadow. 
The found of her voice deprived me of mo-~ 
tion.’ 

In this dreadful ftate, Petrarch faw he had 
no other refource but flight, He determined 
to leave the city of Avignon, which in other 
refpeéts alfo was infupportable to him. ~ He af- 
fures us, the manners of its inhabitants, and the 
corruption of the court of Rome, were the true 
motives of his departure. Perhaps, alfo, a fecret 
chagrin that he was not advanced to a fuperior 
poft, while many worthlefs perfons were raifed 
to the higheft dignities. 

pane abeath fuch advantages,’ fays Petrarch, 
‘it is neceflary to frequent the palaces of the 
great, to flatter, promife, lie, diffemble, and de- 
ceive; qualities to which I was a ftranger. I 
have no averfion to honors, but to the methods 
of gaining them.’ 

-He fpeaks in the fame manner of riches. It 
is probable alfo that the defire of fame, in the 
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purfuit of letters, as well as his fufferings from 
love, induced him to leave Avignon. 

Having determined this matter, he could think 
of no fituation fo favorable to thefe views as 
Vauclufe; that delightful folitude which he 
went to fee when a {choolboy at Carpentras, 
and which made at that age fo lively an im- 
preffion upon his mind. Petrarch tells us, he 
fometimes went there to moderate the ardor 
of his mind by a view of the cool waters of 
that marvellous fountain, and the delightful 
{hades of the woods with which it was fur- 
rounded. Refolving to fix his refidence there, 
he bought a little cottage, with a fmall field ad- 
joining, and went with no other eompanions 
than his boeks 

Vauclufe is one of thofe places in which 
nature delights to appear under a form the moft 
fingular and romantic. Towards the coaft of 
the Mediterranean, and on a plain beautiful as 
the vale of Tempe, you difcover a little valley, 
enclofed by a barrier of rocks, in the form of a 
horfe-fhoe. ‘The rocks are high, bold, and 
grotefque; and the valley is divided by a river, 
along the banks of which are extended mea- 
dows and paftures of a perpetual verdure. <A 
path, which is on the left fide of the river, leads 
in gentle windings to the head of’ this vaft am- 
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phitheatre. There, at the foot of an enormous 
rock, and direétly in front, you behold a pro- 
digious cavern, hollowed by the hand of nature; 
and in this cavern arifes a {pring as celebrated 
almoft as that of Helicon. | 

When the waters of the fountain are low, 
you may enter the cavern, the gloom of 
which is tremendous. It is a double cavern. 
The opening into the exterior is an arch fixty 
feet high; that of the interior, thirty. Near 
the middle of the cavern you fee an oval 
bafon, the longeft diameter of which is one 
hundred and eight feet; and into this bafon, 
without jet or bubble, rifes that copious ftream 
which forms the river Sorgia. There is a 
common report that this fountain has never 
been fathomed. May not this proceed from 
the water’s iffuing with great impetuofity at 
the bottom, and thus forcing back the lead and 
line? However this may be, you fee nothing 
but an expanfe of waters, {mooth and tran- 
quil. 

The furface of the fountain is black. This 
appearance is produced by the depth of the 
fpring, the colour of the rocks, and the ob- 
{curity of the cavern; for, in reality, nothing 
can be more perfectly clear and limpid than 
the water of this fpring. It ftains not the rocks 
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over which it paffes, nor does it produce either 
weeds or mud. But, what is very extraor- 
dinary, though fo beautiful to the eye, it is 
harfh to the tafte, crude, heavy, and difficult to 
digeft. It is excellent, however, for tanning and 
dying; and is faid to promote the growth of a 
plant which fattens oxen, and hatches chickens. 
Strabo, and Pliny the naturalift, fpeaks of this 
peculiarity. 

In the ordinary ftate of the fountain, the 
water falls away through fome cavities under 
the rocks, and afterwards returns to the day, 
and commences its courfe as a river. But 
during the fwell about the {pring equinox, and 
fometimes alfo after heavy rains, there is an 
aftonifhiny accumulation. The waters roll on 
with a lofty head to the opening of the cavern, 
and are precipitated and dafhed along the rocks 
with the noife of thunder. The tumult, how- 
ever, foon ceafes; the waters are peaceably re- 
ceived into a deep and commodious channel, 
and form a moft delightful river, navigable to 
its very fource. This river is, in its progrefs, 
divided into various branches, waters many 
parts of Provence, receives feveral other ftreams, 
reunites its branches, and falls into the Rhone 
near Avignon. 
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Petrarch thus beautifully moralifes on this 
uncommon fubject: 

‘ Seneca obferves, that the fources of great 
rivers infpire us with a kind of ‘oeneration: And 
that, where a river burfis out at once, altars 
fhould be erected. And I call Heaven to witnels,’ 
adds he, ‘it is my firm refolution to dedicate 
one to the fountain of Vauclufe, as foon as my 
{cattered faculties are a little collected. This 
altar fhall be raifed in the garden which hangs 
over the fountain. It fhall not, however, be de- 
dicated, like thofe of Seneca, to the gods of the 
rivers, or the nymphs of the fountains, but te 
the Virgin Mother of that God who has de-. 
ftroyed the altars, and demolifhed the temples, 
of all other gods.’ 

Such was the language of Petrarch ten years 
after his. firft retirement to Vauclufe. But it 
was not the language of a heart as yet freed 
from the charms of love. The hiftory of his 
mind during this folitude is beft collected from 
his own works. 

In one of his letters, written about this tine, 
he fays, 

‘Here I make war upon my fenfes, and treat 
them as my enemies. My eyes, which have 
drawn me into a thoufand difficulties, fee no 
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longer etther gold or precious ftones, or ivory or 
purple; they behold nothing, fave the firma- 
ment, the water, and the rocks. The only fe- 
male who comes within their fight, is a fwarthy 
old woman, dry and parched as the Lybian 
deferts. My ears are no longer courted by 
thofe harmonies of inftruments or voices which 
have often tranfported my foul; they hear no- 
thing but the lowing of cattle, the bleating of 
fheep, the warbling of birds, and the murmurs 
of the ftream. 

‘I keep filence from morn to night. There 
is no one to converfe with; for people con- 
{tantly employed, either in fpreading their nets, 
or taking care of their vines and orchards, have 
no knowledge of the intercourfes of the world, 
or the converfations of fociety. I often con- 
tent myfelf with the brown bread of my old 
fifherman, and even eat it with pleafure; and 
when I am ferved with white, I almoft always 
return it. 

‘ This old fitherman, who is as hard as iron, 
earneftly remonftrates againft my manner of 
life; fays it is too hardy, and affures me I can- 
not long holdout. Iam, on the contrary, con- 
vinced, that it is more eafy to accuftom one’s 
felf to a plain diet, than to the luxuries of a 
feaft. TVigs,.raifins, nuts, and almonds, thefe 
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are my delicacies. Iam fond of the fith with 
which this river abounds: it is an entertain- 
ment to fee them caught, and I fometimes 
employ myfelf in fpreading the nets. As to 
my drefs, here is an entire change; you would 
take me for a labourer or a fhepherd. 

‘My manfion refembles that of Cato, or 
Fabricius: my whole houfehold confifts of a 
dog and my old fifherman. His cottage is 
contiguous to mine. When I want him, I call; 
when I no longer fiand in need of him, he re- 
turns to his cottage. I have made myfelf two 
gardens, which pleafe me marvelloufly: I do 
not think they are to be equalled in all the 
world. And muft I confefs to you a more 
than female weaknefs with which I am haunt- 
ed? I am pofitively angry that there is any 
thing fo beautiful out of Italy. They are my 
Tranfalpine Parnaffus. 

One of thefe gardens is fhady, formed for 
contemplation, and facred to Apollo. - It hangs 
over the fource of the river, and is terminated 
by rocks, or places acceffible only to birds. 

The other is nearer my cottage, of an afpeét 
lefs fevere, and devoted to Bacchus; and, what 
is extremely fingular, it is in the middle of a 
rapid river. The approach to it is over a ridge 
of rocks which communicates with the garden; 
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and there is a natural grotto under the rock, 
which gives it the appearance of a ruftic bridge, 
Into this grotto the rays of the fun never pene- 
trate. Iam confident it much refembles the 
place where Cicero fometimes went to declaim. 
It invites to ftudy. 

‘Hither I retreat during the noon-tide hours, 
My mornings are engaged upon the hills, and 
my evenings either in the meadows, or in the 
garden facred to Apollo. It is fmall, but 
mo{t happily fuited to roufe the moft fluggith 
{pirit, and elevate it to the fkies. Here would 
{ moft willingly pafs my days, was I not too 
near Avignon, and too far from Italy. For why 
fhould I conceal this weaknets pre foul? I 
love Italy, and I hate Avignon. ‘The peftilen- 
tial influence of this horrid place empoifons the 
the pure air of Vauclufe, and will compel me 
to quit my retirement.’ 

To another friend he writes this eloquent. in- 
vitation : 

‘Here is no tyrant to imtimidate,. no proud 
citizen to infult, no wicked tongue to calum- 
niate. Neither quarrels, clamours, law-fuits, 
nor the din of war. We are firangers to 
avarice, ambition, and envy; and have no great 
lords, to whom court muit be paid. Every 
thing breathes joy, freedom, and fimplicity. 
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Our lot is neither that of poverty nor riches; 
but a fweet, modeft, and fober rufticity. The 
inhabitants are innocent, traétable, and unac- 
quainted with arms. Our chief, good, affable, 
and a lover of honeft folks. The air healthy, 
the winds foft, the country open, the fprings 
pure, and the river full of fifth We have 
fhady woods, cool grottos, green lawns, ena- 
melled paftures, and hills facred to Bacchus and 
Minerva. 

* As to what refpeéts the mere body, no one 
takes lefs troubie about it than myfelf. But I 
can tell you, in one word, that every thing that 
liveth upon the earth, or that moveth in the 
waters, is here as in the terreftrial Paradife, to 
fpeak in the language of the divines; or as in 
the fields of Elyfium, to fpeak in that of the 
poets. A voluptuary, who was in fearch of the 
greateft dainties, would be eafily accommodated 
in this neighbourhood.’ 

In another letter to a friend we have a piGture 
in a very different ftyle: 

‘Oft in the midft of fummer, when I had 
ended my midnight prayers, and the moon 
fhone bright, have I been irrefiftibly impelled 
to wander over the fields, or afcend the hills. 
Oft, at this filent hour, have I walked alone 
into the cavern, where no one even in the day, 
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and in company, can enter without emotion. 
I feel a kind of pleafure in doing this: but it 
is a pleafure mixed with horror.’ 

Petrarch retired to this delightful {pot to cure 
himfelf of his paflion, and indulge his tafte for 
letters; but in vain. 

‘I may hide myfelf,’ fays he, ‘ among the 
rocks, and in the woods; but there are no places 
fo wild or folitary whither the torments of love 
do not purfue me. 

‘Thrice, in that dark and lonely hour when 
nought but ghaftly fhades are feen or heard, 
Laura with ftedfaft look approached my bed, 
and claimed her flave. My limbs were froze 
with fear: my blood fled from my veins, and 
rufhed upon my heart. Trembling I rofe ere 
morn, and left a houfe where all I faw alarm- 
ed me. I climbed the rocks, I ran into the 
woods, watching with fearful eyes this dread- 
ful vifion. 1 may not be believed, but ftill it 
followed. Here I perceived it ftarting from a 
tree—there rifing from a fountain.—Now it 
defcended from the rocks, or floated on the 
clouds. Surrounded thus, I ftood transfixed 
with horror!’ 

1838. Petrarch pafled near a year in this 
retreat, The domeftics who feryed him at 
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Avignon defired their difmiffion, for they could 
not bear to lead fuch reclufe lives. 

He gives this character of his fifherman, who 
was his domettic at Vauclufe. 

‘He was,’ fays’ he, an aquatic animal, 
brought up among the fountains and rivers, and 
feeking his livelihood in the rocks; but’a very 
good man; merry, docile, and obedient. To 
fay fimply that he was faithful, would-be too 
little; for he was fidelity itfelf. He underttood 
agriculture, and every thing relative to a coun- 
try life. It was a maxim with him, that what+ 
ever was fown the eighth of the ides of lebruary, 
in the foil of Wauclufe, could not fail of being 
fruitful.’ 

He had a wife, of whom Petrarch has given 
this defcription in a letter to one of his friends : 

‘ Her face is fo withered, fo feorched by 
the fun, that was you to fee her, you would 
think you beheld the deferts of Lybia, or Ethi- 
opia. If Helen, Lucretia, or Virginia, had 
potieffed faces like hers, Troy would have ex- 
ifted ftill; Tarquin would not have been driven 
from his kingdom; nor Appius have died in 
prifon. But though the face of my farmer's 
wife is black, nothing can be whiter than her 
foul. She does not feel the want of beauty ; 
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and to look on her, one would even fay, it became 
her to be ugly. No creature was ever fo faithful, 
humble, and laborious. 

‘At the feafon when the grafshoppers can 
{carcely fupport the heat of the fun, the paffes 
her life in the fields; her hardy fkin defies even 
the fury of the dog-days. At night, when fhe 
returns, fhe works in her houfe like a young 
perfon juft rifen from fleep. Never any com- 
plaints, never the leaft murmur; nothing that 
thews the fmalleft variation of temper, efcapes 
her. She lies on a bed of leaves. All her food 
is a black gritty bread; her drink a fharp wine, 
which taftes like vinegar, and with which fhe 
mixes a great deal of water. If any one pre- 
fents her with more delicate food, fhe rejects 
it, becaufe it is not what fhe has been accuf- 
tomed to.’ 

Petrarch had hired this houfe from a pea- 
fant: it was an uncomfortable dwelling, but 
he rebuilt it in the moft fimple manner. His 
beft friends came feldom to fee him; and, when 
they did, made but a {hort ftay. Others went 
only from the mere principle of charity, 
and as we fhould go to fee fick people or pri- 
foners, Gui Settimo himfelf, that companion, 
that faithful friend, who had never left him 
from his childhood, had not the courage to 
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follow him into this folitude. He was in the 
buftle of the world, and, foliciting a place at 
court, was called to the bar. But when he 
could fteal a few moments from the hurry of 
bufinefs, he went to pafs them in this retreat 
with his friend, and faid with him, ‘ This is 
a port where I came to fhelter myfelf from the 
tempefts of the world.’ 

The other friends of Petrarch wrote to him 
fometimes, to excufe themfelves for not feeing 
him more frequently. 

‘It is not poffible to live as you do,’ faid 
they to him. ‘ The life you lead is contrary to 
nature. In the winter you fit like an owl 
in the corner of your chimney. In the fummer 
you roam about the fields without ceafing ; or, 
if by chance you are found, it is repofing your- 
felf under the fhade of a tree.’ 

‘ Thete friends of mine,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ re- 
gard the pleafures of the world as the fupreme 
good ; they do not comprehend that it is pof- 
fible to renounce thefe pleafures, They are 
ignorant of my refources. I have friends 
whofe fociety is delightful to me; they are 
perfons of all countries, and of all ages; dif- 
tinguifhed in war, in council, and in letters. 
Kafy to live with, always at my command. 
They come at my call, and return when I de. 
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fire them: they are never out of humour, and 
they anfwer all my queftions with readinefs. 
Some prefent in review before me the events 
of paft ages; others reveal to me the fecrets of 
nature: thefe teach me how to live, and thofe 
how to die: thefe difpel my melancholy by 
their mirth, and amufe me by their fallies of 
wit: and fome there are who prepare my foul 
to fuffer every thing, to defire nothing, and 
to become thoroughly acquainted with itfelt 
In a word, they open a door to all the arts and 
fciences. As a reward for fuch great fervices, 
they require only a corner of my little houfe, 
where they may be fafely fheltered from the de- 
predations of their enemies. In fine, I carry 
them with me into the fields, the filence of 
which fuits them better than the bufinefs and 
tumults of cities.’ 

The village of Vauclufe is in the diocefe 
of Cavaillon, and is fubjeét to it in fpirituals and 
temporals; the bifhop is fovereign. Cavaillon 
is a little neat town, delightfully fituated at the 
foot of a mountain near Durance, four leagues 
from Avignon, and two from the fountain 
of Vauclufe. Petrarch gives this account of 
it: 

‘This town is neither large, well peopled, 
nor well built. It has only name and an- 
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tiquity; it 1s fpoken of as an ancient city, in 
{ome authentic memoirs about fifty years before 
Chrift, at the time that Julius Czefar con- 
quered Britain. It was formerly built on the 
mountain, and was a Roman colony, as ap- 
pears from the medals of Lepidus. My friend 
Socrates faid pleafantly enough, that it was 
like the little town which, according to fome 
writers, king Agbarus offered to Jefus Chrift. 
The bithopric refembles its poffeffor ; it is equal 
to the greateft in dignity, and enjoys the free- 
dom of the leatt. 

‘Philip of Cabaffole has poffeffed it three 
years. He was of an ancient and noble family, 
divided into two branches; one of them re- 
fided at Avignon, the other at Cavaillon: he 
was of the fecond branch, and not arrived at 
the age prefcribed by the canons when he was 
made bifhop. One of his brothers, called John 
Elzeor, was at that time fent from the king 
of Naples to the court of the pope. This fa- 
mily have always been attached to the houfe 
of Anjou, which has loaded them with bene- 
fits. Philip received his education at Cavaillon, 
the piace of his birth; he was made canon be- 
fore he was twelve years old, thirteen years af- 
ter archdeacon, and provoft the year follow- 
ing. Three years after he had the bifhopric 
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vacant by the death of Godfridi, who had 
been apothecary, phyfician, and favorite, of 
John XXII. 

All contemporary authors fpeak of Philip of 
Cabaflole as a man of diftinguifhed merit: In 
the government of his diocefe he was juft and 
impartial; the popes employed him in feveral 
nice and important offices, in which he con- 
ducted himfelf with wifdom and dexterity. His 
mind was well cultivated, and enriched with a 
variety of knowledge; he gave all thofe mo- 
ments to ftudy which were not employed in 
public affairs. In the library of St. Vitor, at 
Paris, there are fome works of his in man ufcript, 
which have never been printed. Petrarch gives 
his eulogium in two words: ‘ He was,’ fays he, 
‘a great man, with a little bifhopric.’ His merit 
afterwards raifed him to the higheft dignities in 
the church. 

Petrarch knew this prelate only by fight 
when he took the refolution to fix at Vauclufe: 
as foon as he got there, he went to pay his duty 
to him as his bifhop and his lord. Philip of 
Cabaffole loved men of wit and letters: he was 
acquainted with Petrarch’s high reputation, 
gave him the moft obliging reception, and 
exprefled great joy to fee him fixed in his 
diocefe. 
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‘ He received me,’ faid Petrarch, ‘ as of old 
St. Ambrofe received St. Auguftin, as a father 
and a bifhop. He afterwards vouchfafed to ad- 
mit me to the ftricteft intimacy, and came fome- 
times to Vauclufe with no other view than to fee 
me.’ 

The bifhop of Cavaillon had a caftle at Vau- 
clufe, placed on the top. of a rock, of which 
there remain now only the ruins. Its approach 
appears inacceffible, and it is difficult to compre- 
hend how it could ever be inhabited: we fhall 
fee, however, that Philip de Cabaffole went there 
frequently. The people of that country fhew 
thefe ruins as the remains of the houfe of Pe- 
trarch; but they are miftaken, for it was much 
lower, and nearer the river and the village. It 
was not long after this prelate became ac- 
quainted with Petrarch, that he had the misfor- 
tune to lofe one of his brothers, called nord: 
he was a knight of St. John of Jerufalem, and 
died in the flower of his age during a voyage on 
the Red Sea. . As foon as our poet heard this 
melancholy news, he went to Cavaillon to con- 
dole with the bifhop on his lofs. He found him 
extremely affected, but calm, as became a man 
of his dignity. 

When Petrarch returned to Vauclufe, he 
wrote the bifhop a letter, in which he places 
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before him every motive which could foften 
his grief; and at the fame time mentions with 
admiration the becoming manner in which he 
received the compliments made him on this 
occafion. 

In the anfwer this prelate returned to Pe- 
trarch, he appeared moft touched with the man- 
ner of his brother’s death, and bitterly laments 
that, as he loft his life on the fea, his body had 
not received the honors of burial. 

Petrarch took up the pen again, and taxed 
Philip with a weaknefs more natural to a wo- 
man than a bifhop. He proves that the place 
of interment can never have any influence on 
our happinefs in the other world; and he takes 
this occafion to fpeak of ancient cuftoms with 
refpect to the burial of the dead: He afferts, 
that the cuftom of reducing the body to afhes 
was not an ancient one among the Romans: 
that Lucius Sylla, the diétator, was the firft of 
the Cornelian family who ordered his body to 
be burnt after his death, from the fear they 
fhould treat him as he had treated Marius. 
His example was followed, though without the 
fame reafon, by thofe who came after him. 
Petrarch fhews, in this letter, that there are er- 
rors which proceed from habit; that certain 
things, which give us horror, are nothing to 
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people accuftomed to them; and that a man 
of underftanding fhould hake off vulgar preju- 
dices, and feek the truth in the nature of things 
themfelves. 

Petrarch had the happinefs to find another 
friend in the provoft of Cavaillon. Pons Sam- 
fon obtained that dignity by the promotion of 
Philip de Cabaffole to the epifcopacy.’ Petrarch 
knew him from his childhood, and they had 
ftudied together. 

‘He is juftly called Samfon,’ fays Petrarch ; 
‘for he has as much ftrength of mind as that 
{courge of the Philiftmes had of body.’ The 
provoft of Cavaillon joined to this a great know- 
ledge of letters, and a fweetnefs of manners, 
which rendered his fociety delightful.. The bi- 
fhop loved him extremely. 

Petrarch, who had not feen him for fome time, 
was charmed to find him fo near, and to renew 
his former friendthip. 

We learn that Petrarch often received vifits 
in this folitude, which he had no reafon to 
expect or hope for, from perfons of rank and 
genius, who came from Italy, and the remoteft 
parts of France, with no other view than to fee 
and converfe with him, ‘ Some there were,’ 
fays he, ‘who fent before them magnificent pre- 
fents, perfuaded that liberality clears the way, 
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and opens the doors.’ They affured him they 
came only to fee him; and, if they did not find 
him at Avignon, they fet out immediately for 
Vauclufe. He names only Peter de Poitiers, a 
man refpectable for his piety and his know- 
ledge. He entered very young into the order 
of the Cordeliers; and was afterwards pro- 
moted by the popes John and Clement to the 
priory of Cliffon, and the abby of St. Javin de 
Poitiers. His genius, or rather the tafte of the 
age he lived in, led him to view every fubject in 
a moral light, which made his works deficient in 
variety. 

All Europe was at this time in motion, ex- 
pecting France to be invaded by the Englith, 
Edward ILI. at this time king of England, was 
a young prince full of fire, valor, and ambi- 
tion, and poffefled all the qualities that form 
a hero and a conqueror. He difputed the 
crown with Philip of Valois, under pretext 
that, being nephew of the deceafed king, by 
Ifabella, his mother, he was a degree nearer 
than Philip, who was only his coufin-german. 
Philip oppofed the Salic law, which excluded 
females from the fucceffion. The Englith lawyers 
of this time, who acknowledged this law 
in France, maintained they had excluded fe- 
males, becaufe of their weak capacities, from 
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wearing, though they might tranfmit, the 
crown. But in the affembly of the nobles it 
was univerfally decided, that women could not 
give a right of which they were not in pof- 
feffion. 

This decifion appeared unjuft to Edward, 
and confirmed his enmity to France. It be- 
gan by little animofities. Edward received 
Robert of Artois with open arms, who had 
been banifhed from France for a falfehood he 
was guilty of in a procefs at law; and Philip 
returned the compliment by receiving David 
de Bruce, king of Scotland, dethroned by Ed- 
ward Baliol, whom the king of England fup- 
ported. 

The emperor Lewis of Bavaria took the fide 
of the Englifh, and declared war againft 
France. He fummoned Humbert, the dau- 
phin of Vienna, who held his titles from the 
emperor, to aid him in this war. Philip, on his 
part, invited Humbert, as a vaffal of the crown 
to which his father had rendered homage, to 
come and join him at Amiens. Humbert, 
who was by no means of a warlike difpofition, 
found himfelf very critically fituated; and he 
thought he might come off by ftanding neuter. 
Petrarch knew the dauphin well; he had feen 
him often at cardinal Colonna’s, when this 
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prince was at Avignon. He had expreffed a 
friendthip for Petrarch, who was concerned to 
fee him act a part contrary to his honour; and 
he undertook to write to him, to draw him out 
of this lethargy, and to fhew him the fatal 
confequences which muft enfue from it. It is 
probable that cardinal Colonna, who loved 
Humbert, and was interefted in his glory, 
engaged Petrarch to write this letter, as fol- 
lows: 


‘ My attachment to you forces me to break 


filence, and to write you a letter which, if 


it is read with the fame difpofition in which it 
was written, may contribute to your glory, and 
ought to increafe your kindnefs towards me. 
If the name of friend, with which you have 
honored me, is not an empty title, I think it 
is my duty to roufe you from fleep, and to fet 
before you the great perils with which you are 
threatened. 

‘ You perceive what a war is kindling be- 
tween the kings of France and England; your 
anceitors have beheld nothing like it. All the 
princes and the nations of Europe are fet in 
motion. Never has a wider field of glory 
been opened for the bravery of warriors. Al- 
ready have thofe people taken up arms who 
inhabit the country between the Alps and the 
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ocean. You alone live in peace in the midft of 
that whirlwind which encircles all. | 

‘Liflen to Virgil, who aiks, Can you fleep 
in the fituation you are in? Do you not fee the 
dangers that threaten you? Shame alone fhould 
have drawn you out.of your lethargy. While 
all the warriors in Europe are armed, and ex- 
pofed to the heat of the dog-days, can you re- 
main buried in the bofom of luxury and eafe? 
You are young, noble, robuft, and powerful. 
You appeared formerly, eager after glory ; what 
reftrains this defire at prefent? You love floth; 
you fly from labour: but learn from Salluft, that 
luxury and idlenefs fuit none but women, and 
that labour is the lot of men. You fear death: 
but what is death?—A fort of fleep. What dif- 
ference is there between the day in which we 
begin, and that in which we end, our lives? The 
firft introduces us to pain and trouble; the laft 
delivers us from both. Hence the cuftom drawn 
from the maxims of found philofophy, to weep 
at the birth, and rejoice at the death, of their 
friends. | 

‘ But even fuppofing death to be an evil, do 
you believe you can fhelter yourfelf from it by 
a foft and effeminate life? Are you ignorant of 
that proverb which fays, ‘‘ The palate kills 


more than the fword?” Death feeks us and 
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finds us every where. Would you then be 
fo much attached to life, as to with to prolong 
it at the expence of your honor? Many, had 
they died fooner, would have preferved the 
names they afterwards loft; witnefs Tarquin, 
Claudius, and Pompey. Shall the fear of death 
then prevent you going where your duty calls? 
Or can you think yourfelf in fafety at home? 
‘Open your eyes, and you will fee. an enor- 
mous mafs, moved by the efforts of a thoufand 
nations, ready to fall wherever fortune {hall 
decree. Your enemies furround the king; you 
know he is not predjudiced in your favor. If 
he fhould prove conqueror, do you think he 
will take your indolence in good part? If he is 
vanquifhed, do you hope to reft fecure from 
thofe dangers victory draws after it? Do not 
you fear being overwhelmed in the common 
ruinr They will fay you remained neuter from 
fear, and not from good-will. They will oblige 
you to be a fpectator of the combat, however it 
may be decided. Call to mind what happened 
to Metius, the Alban chief, who, retiring to an 
eminence with the defign of declaring himfelf 
the vicior, was dragged to pieces between four 
horfes by the order of Tullus Hoftilius. Take 
my advice, awake from your drowfinefs, and, 
before it is too late, perform your duty. To 
Vor. I. K 
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remain inactive, when all the world is in motion, 
refembles death rather than fleep.’ 

This letter had no effect upon the dauphin. 
He paffed the winter at Avignon, and went not 
to Paris till July following, where fome bufinefs 
called him. 

Petrarch fpeaks of a little journey that he 
took about this time with a man whofe rank 
was fuperior to his judgment; and in a letter, 
wrote thirty years after to Philip of Cabaffole, 
he gives this account of it: 

‘This great perfon, whofe fociety was dif- 
pleafing to me, invited me to go with him to 
St. Beaume. I conftantly oppofed his entrea- 
ties; but cardinal Colonna, to whom I could re- 
fufe nothing, joined in them. I was obliged 
to comply, and fuffered myfelf to be dragyed 
thither. We paffed three days and three nights 
in that facred and horrible cavern. Weary of 
the fociety I came with againft my will, I wan- 
dered frequently into the neighbouring forefts. 
I had fometimes recourfe to my ufual method 
of difpelling the vexation one feels in difagree- 
able fociety My imagination brought to my 
view my abfent friends, and I converfed with 
them in my thoughts as if prefent. I had not 
long had the happinefs of knowing you; but 
you came to my aid on this occafion, I thought 
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I faw you feated near, and converfing with me 
in my grotto.’ 

Gerard, the brother of Petrarch, who was 
with him in this journey, took this opportunity 
to vifit the monaftery of the Carthufians; 
which is only two leagues from St. Beaume, and 
confirmed himfelf in the projeét he had already 
conceived of becoming a Carthufian. 

Italy was ftill in commotion, and all the rett 
of Europe. The bithop of Verona was mur 
dered in a fray, and Azon de Correge and Wil- 
liam de Paftrengo were fent to Avignon to re- 
prefent this affair to the pope. Petrarch, 
who was then at Vauclufe, no fooner heard of 
their arrival, than he flew to Avignon, eager 
to fee his déar friend. | But hardly had he fet 
foot in that city, when he felt his wound open 
again. Convinced that he had no refource but 
in flight, and that he had not a moment to 
lofe, he returned that very night to his retreat, 
without feeing thofe dear friends whom he 
fought with fo much ardour. After Petrarch 
was fettled at Vauclufe, whenever he made a 

Journey to Avignon, he lodged in a little houfe 
belonging to Lelius, who was at Rome with 
the bifhop of Lombes. As foon as William de 
Paftrengo heard that Petrarch was come to fee 
him, he went immediately to this houfe; but 
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finding no one there, he left the following 
billet: 

‘ Where are you, my dear Petrarch? I knock- 
ed at the door of my friend Lelius. I called; no 
one made anfwer. Come out of your den, I be- 
feech you, and fhew yourfelf to a friend whe 
longs to behold you.’ 

Petrarch returned this anfwer: 

‘ You were aftonifhed not to find me at 
Avignon, where I formerly was fo happy to fee 
you. But you ought to be ftill more furprifed 
that, having quitted the country at the feafon 
when it is moft agreeable to me, I fhould re- 
turn again in fo much hafte without having 
embraced you. Liften to my reafons for a 
conduét fo very fingular. The fun is going to 
fet, and your courier haftens me. I have 
not time to inform you of my fufferings in the 
city you are in: perceiving that the only means 
of recovering my health was to leave it, I took 
this fiep, notwithftanding the efforts of all my 
friends to detain me. Alas! their friendthip 
ferves only to my deftruétion.. I came into 
this folitude, to feek a fhelter from the tem- 
peft; and to live a little for myfelf, before I 
was called to die. I was near the mark I 
aimed at; I felt, with extreme joy, my mind 
was more at eafe; the life which I led feemed 
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to me to approach to that of the bleffed in 
heaven. But behold the force of habit and of 
patiion ; I return often, though led by no bu- 
finefs, into that odious city. I caft myfelf 
into the nets in which I was before enfnared, 
I know not what wind drives me from the 
port into that ftormy fea where I have been {o 
often thipwrecked. Iam no fooner there, than 
I feel I am in a veffel toffed on every fide. I fee 
the firmament on fire, the fea rage, and rocks 
ready to dafh me in pieces. Death prefents 
itfelf to my eyes; and, what is worfe than 
death, I am weary of my prefent life, and dread 
that which is to come. 

‘ This is all the apology I can make at pre- 
fent for not having-had the pleafure of feeing 
you. The cares which confume my _ heart 
feized upon me as foon as I fet foot in Avig- 
non. They threatened me as a rebellious flave 
who had broken his fetters. To avoid the 
new ones they were preparing, I fled with 
precipitation. I departed at night, not daring 
to attempt it by day. Touched with my con- 
dition, you will pardon me for not feeing you. 
You will plead my caufe in the world, where 
they confider it as madnefs my quitting the town 
to live in folitude.’ 

William de Paftrengo made this anfwer: 
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‘Your precipitate flight, my dear Petrarch, 
difpleafed me extremely; with grief I found 
myfelf deprived of your converfation. Is it 
eafy to bear the abfence of a friend -whofe pre- 
fence is fo delightful? Your letter came very 
feafonably to diffipate my chagrins, and refrefh 
my mind after the fatigues of bufinefs. I learn 
with pleafure, that you have forced open the 
door of your prifon, and burft the chains that 
bound you: that, after having weathered the 
violent ftorm, you are at laft arrived at the port 
you aimed at, and lead in it a life of reflection 
and tranquillity. 

‘I fee from hence all you 4 at Vauclufe in 
the courfe of the day. At fun-rife, awakened 
by the concert of the woods and the murmurs 
of your fountains, you climb up the dewy hills, 
from whence you fee under you beautiful and 
well-cultivated fields, and perhaps the fea co- 
vered over with fails. You have always your 
table-book with you, to which you commit 
every moment fome new production of your 
mind, When the fun fhines on the horizon you 
go into your little houfe, to a repaft fimple as 
thofe of Curius and Fabricius.. This is foon fol- 
lowed by a fhort fleep; after which, to avoid the 
heat, you enter into the valley, where, when the 
{un begins to decline, the fhadows of the moun- 
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tains lengthen towards the eaft. I think I fee 
that marvellous fountain which feems to fpring 
out of the rock, from whence, guthing forth in 
fhining waves, it flows in a beautiful river 
which waters the valley. 

‘I difcover that tremendous cavern which 
you enter when the water is low, and breathe 
a cool air in the burning heats of fummer; 
that grotto fufpended on waters more tranfpa- 
rent than glafs; and I behold you feated in the 
fhade, feafting your eyes on thofe delightful 
profpects. From hence viewing the things. of 
the world as a fhadow that is paffing away, 
you renounce them to employ your time in 
fuch productions as the Nymphs and the Mufes 
applaud. When you leave thefe contempla- 
tions, your hands are empty, but your tables 
are full. But think not to poffefs alone the 
treafures of your mind. Mine is never abfent, 
but partakes with you an enjoyment as ufeful 
as it is agreeable. 

‘ Adieu, my dear Petrarch. Forget not your 
other felf.’ 

1339. William de Paftrengo remained a 
year at Avignon, occupied with the negociation 
he was charged with, and in which he fuc- 
ceeded... He went to Vauclufe whenever he 
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could fteal a few hours from his bufinefs, and 
affifted Petrarch in the cultivation of his gar- 
den. 

Petrarch, after this, made feveral journies 
to Avignon. He fometimes fancied himfelf 
cured: but, like Virgil's hind, he always car- 
ried about with him the fatal arrow, 

‘I am weary,’ fays he, ‘ of my tears, which 
I fed day and night, and of feeling that I am 
the wretched object of my own averfion. At 
my fepulchre I would not have your name en- 
graved upon my tomb; a teftimony to future 
ages, that by the darts of Laura I was bereft of 
lite. Accept rather this tender and faithful 
heart; treat it with more kindnefs ; dry up 
my tears, and {peak peace to my foul!’ 

Petrarch was in the unhappy ftate peculiar to 
a love tender like his, when direéted to an im- 
proper objeét, and whofe fociety he could 
therefore obtain very rarely, and for fhort in- 
tervals only: he knew not how to think, or 
how to aét; he was irrefolute and miferable: 
when he found himfelf more at liberty, he 
wifhed for his chains; when oppreffed by their 
weight, he fiched for liberty, This, it muft be 
owned, is a melancholy fituation of the human 
mind, and the dreadful confequence of a mif- 
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placed affection; and, whatever palliations 
may be drawn in excufe for Petrarch, who 
lived in a dark age, under the clouds of fuper- 
ftition, which at that time covered the world, 
no apology can be made with juttice at prefent 
for thofe whofe characters refemble his in this 
unhappy point of view, fince the light both 
of facred and moral truth, now clearly con- 
veyed to all, rejeéts all fophiftry in re{fpect to 
the internal difpofition, as well as the outward 
conduet; and condemns as certainly the inward 
encouragement of the paffion, as the outward 
commiflion of the crime. 

Even Petrarch himfelf feems to ‘have felt 
this truth, and cenfured his own condu& on 
thefe principles, as well as’ bitterly lamented 
the fufferings it caufed him, in the dialogue 
he draws between himfelf and St. Auguftin. 
The following fentiments, drawn from fome 
fonnets he wrote about this time, addreffed to 
the eyes of Laura, do alfo fully prove thefe 
fufferings, and are too defcriptive of Laura, to 
be omitted. 

‘ Bright eyes! where Love has eftablithed his 
empire! it is to you I addrefs mytfelf. My 
Mufe is cold and languid, but the fubjeét I am 
upon will cherifh and infpire it. To thofe who 
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fing your praife you give the wings’ of ‘love, 
which elevates them far above all that is grofs 
and terreftrial. Borne upon thefe wings, I dare 
exprefs the feelings which have long been con- 
cealed in my heart. 

‘ Ye faithful witneffes of the life:I, lead; ye 
fields and flowers, ye mountains, woods, and 
vallies, which furround me; how often have ye 
heard me call death to my fuccour! forthe 
who wounds is not touched with my diftrefs. 

‘ Bright eyes! ferene beyond expreffion!, I 
complain not of you, though transfixed by your 
darts, from which I cannot fly: behold the pale- 
nefs of my vilage, and then judge the. condi- 
tion to which you have reduced me! 

‘ But grief makes me wander; rather would 
I die in their prefence, than live deprived of 
their influence. 

‘ Yes, charming Laura! I difcover in your 
eyes a light which points out the path, and 
guides me in the road to heaven. By a long 
and delightful ftudy, I read in them all that 
paifes in your foul. It is this view excites me 
to virtue, raifes me above the joys of fenfe, and 
leads me to true glory: it fpreads over my 
heart that inexpreilible repofe which fills it: 
with delight, and renders it infenfible to every 
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other object. In this ftate of enjoyment, my 
thoughts, my words, and my actions, bear the 
ftamp of immortality ! 

‘The happieft lovers, the brighteft minions 
of fortune, have never felt my joy, when in- 
dulged with thofe tender regards beftowed by 
love and Laura. I fee it with grief; nature 
has not formed me worthy of thefe heavenly 
regards; but it is my ambition to become fo. 
If I can purify my heart, if I can detach it from 
every inferior impulfe, perhaps a good name 
will compenfate for my want of endowments. 
This is certain, that I fhall never find confola- 
tion, but in thofe tranfporting emotions which 
are the moft exquifite gratifications to a chafte 
and tender heart. 

“In paft ages men, filled with a noble emu- 
lation, traverfed the feas and the mountains, to 
feek from a diftant foil things that were rare 
and excellent. As for me, I need not travel 
far, for I find every good thing in the eyes J 
adore. 

“As a pilot who, in the obfcurity of the 
night toffed by the tempeft, raifes his eyes to- 
wards the heavens to direct him in his courfe, 
fo I, in the ftorms of my paflions, turn towards 
my bright and polar ftars. Thefe are my di- 
rectors; they are my guides in every ftep that 
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Itake. O Laura! I am nothing without you. 
If, cultivated by your kind hand, I fhould pro- 
duce any fruit, the glory, the felicity, will be 
yours.’ 

We will now return to the affairs of Italy. 

Benedict XII. drew to Avignon the beft ar- 
tifts, to affift in raifing that enormous edifice 
which he had planned for himfelf and his fuc- 
ceffors. 

Painting began at this time to revive... Giz 
otto, the pupil of Cimabue, who raifed this art 
from its afhes, died in 1336. He left a pupil 
who followed his ftyle of painting, and who 
had worked with him in Rome, at that famous 
Mofaic picture reprefenting the bark of St. Pe- 
ter tofled by the tempeft. This pupil of Gi- 
otto was called Simon Martini, and fometimes 
Simon de Sienna, becaufe he was born in that 
city. He attached himfelf to his mafter, and 
followed him to Rome, where he executed 
fome pictures that eftablifhed his reputation. 
He worked afterwards with fuccefs in. Tut- 
cany, always in the manner of Giotto. After 
his death, Benedict invited him in a very prefi- 
ing manner, fays Vifari, to Avignon.:. He in- 
tended to have the hiftory of the martyrs 


painted by him, for the ornament of his pa- 
lace. 
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Simon was not famous for defign, as is. evi- 
dent from fome piétures of his at Pifa, the 
{ubjects of which are taken from the life of St. 
Renier; but he had invention, and fucceeded 
admirably in portraits. When he came to 
Avignon, his behaviour gained him the love and 
efteem of all the prelates, and he foon became 
acquainted with Petrarch. He loved his coun- 
trymen, and, above all, men of genius; and he 
attached himfelf very fincerely to the Siennefe 
poet: a certain affinity which fubfifts between 
poetry and painting contributed to firengthen 
the band of their union. Simon held the fame 
rank among the painters as Petrarch among 
the poets. 

Petrarch defired his friend to draw a fmal] 
picture of Laura, fo fmall as to be portable. 
Simon, who was delighted to exercife his ta- 
lents on fo celebrated a beauty, gave Petrarch 
this mark of his friendfhip with the greatett 
readinefs. There is yet at Avignon, in the 
houfe of Sade, an old picture of Laura, which 
was probably a copy of this given to Petrarch. 
Laura appears in it dreffed in red, holding 
a flower in her hand, with a fweet and mo- 
deft countenance, rather inclining to tender- 
ne{s, 


Petrarch complimented Simon on this oc- 
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are beyond the reach of time!’ 


the had no concern. 


who delivers her from the dragon. 
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cafion in one of his poems. ‘ What a happi- 
nefs,’ fays Vafari, (who was himfelf an emi- 
nent painter in the fixteenth century,) ‘for a 
painter to be united with a vreat poet! He 
fhall draw a little picture, which can only laft 
a certain anumber of years, becaufe painting is 
fubject to all forts of accidents, and. for his re- 
ward he thall, be tmmortalized by verfes, which 


Whether the imagination of Simon was fo 
filled with Laura, that it was ever prefent when 
he propofed to paint a beautiful woman, or 
whether he meant by this to oblige and exprefs 
his acknowledgments to, Petrarch, it is certain - 
he drew her figure on many occafions in which 


On a painting in Frefco fhe is dreffed in 
green at the feet of St. George on horfeback, 


This piece 


is under the portico of Notre-Dame de Dons, 
and is much damaged by the injuries of the 
weather; Laura is placed in another of his pic- 
tures in the church of St. Marie Novella at 
Florence. Among the females who reprefent 
the pleafures of the world, we fee Laura dreffed 
in green, with a little flame rifing out of her 
breaft, her gown ftrewed over with flowers. 
In another picture in the fame church, Pe- 
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trarch is drawn {tanding bya knight of Rhodes, if 
At Sienna alfo they ihew a picture of the Vir- a 
gin drawn by Simon, which is a portrait. of | Hi 
Laura; fheis there dreffed in green, with her a 
eyes fixed:on the ground, which was her com- 
mon attitude. All thefe pictures of Laura were 
not thought fufficient by Simon to’ exprefs his 
love for Petrarch. There was a manut{cript of 


Virgil upon vellum, with the commentaries of i 
Servius, which he greatly prized.» Simon Hed 
painted on the firft leaf of this manufcript very He 
elegant figures, which reprefented all the fub- a 
ject of the Hneid. This is to be feen at Milan, | i 
in the Ambrofian library. HE: 
1340. ‘The firft years of Petrarch’s refidence it 


at Vauclufe were employed in a deep ftudy of 
the Roman hiftory, and he undertook to write 
it fron Romulus to Titus: an immenfe work in 
an age when manufcripts were rare, and the 
fubject {till buried in obfeurity. His imagina- 
tion was warmed with the fine paflages in the 
life of Scipio Africanus. By a fort of inftinét, 
he had from childhood given Scipio the. prefe- 
rence to the heroes of ancient, as Stephen Co- 
Jonna to all thofe of modern, Rome. He with- al 
ed to write an epic poem on this fubject. At Hin! 
that time this was the utmioft effort of the hu- | 

man mind, and the moft probable means of 
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gaining him the laurel crown, for which ho- 
nour he had long fighed. He was. not dif 
couraged by difficulties. He fet about and pro- 
fecuted this work with fo much ardour, that 
in the fpace of a year the poem was far ad- 
vanced. He gave it the name of Africa, 'be- 
caufe it recited the victories of Scipio over the 
Carthaginians in the fecond Punic war. If 
Petrarch had known the poem of Silius Itali- 
cus on this dubject, he would hardly have un- 
dertaken it; but that being concealed in a mo- 
naftery, was not found till 1415: that of En- 
nius he was acquainted with. ‘ Ennius,’ fays 
he, ‘ has {ung fully of Scipio ; but, in the opi- 
nion of Valerius Maximus, his ftyle is harfh and 
vulgar. There is no elegant poem which has 
for its fubjeét the glorious actions of that con- 
queror of Hannibal. I am refolved to cele- 
brate his victories in the beft manner I am 
able.’ | 

The bifhop of Cavaillon, fearimg that his 
clofe application to this work would deftroy his 
health, which appeared to him already 1: jured, 
came one day, and afked him for the key of his 
library. Petrarch, not aware of his intention, 
gave it him immediately. The bifhop, after 
having locked up his books and his papers, faid 
to him, ‘I command you to remain ten days 
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without reading or writing.’ Petrarch obeyed, 
but it was with extreme reluctance. The firft 
day that he paffed after this interdi@ion ap- 
peared to him longer than a year; the fecond 
he had a violent head-ach from morning to 
night; and on the third he felt fome fymptoms 
of afever. The bifhop, touched with his con# 
dition, reftored to him in the fame moment his 
keys and his health, 

Notwithftanding his enthufiafm for Scipio, 
Petrarch was not fo abforbed but that he found 
time for other ftudies. He had long defired 
to learn the Greek language, that he might 
read Homer and Plato, of whofe works there 
were at that time no tolerable tranflations. 

‘The name of Homer,’ fays he, ‘is hardly 
known to thofe babarians from whom we are 
only feparated by the Alps. Would to God 
we were divided from them by the ocean 
itfelf! The book which paffes under the 
name of Homer is only an abridgment of the 
Iliad, done by a fchoolboy whofe name is un< 
known.’ 

The Greek language was never totally loft 
in Italy, but at the time I am {peaking of there 
were hardly fix perfons-who were acquainted 
with the rudiments of it; and though Dante, 
in his famous. poem, cites feyeral Greek au- 
Vou L 
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thors, Manneti and Philelphe affure us that he 
was ignorant of that language. 

Petrarch was fo happy this year as to have 
an opportunity of learning it at Avignon; and 
this engaged him to make a longer {tay in this 
city than he had ever done fince his eftablith- 
ment at Vauclufe.. Barnard Borlaam, a Greek 
by defcent, but born in Calabria, a monk of St. 
Bafil, and abbe of St. Sauviur at Conftantino- 
ple, came to Avignon on an embaffy from An- 
dronicus, the young Greek emperor, to the 
pope, to procure a council for the reunion of 
the Greek and Roman churches, which had 
feparated in the ninth century. The pretext 
for this fchifm was, that the Greeks believed 
the Holy Ghoft proceeded immediately from 
the Father; the Latins, from the Father and 
the Son: and fome difpute about the confecra- 
tion of the holy bread. Borlaam brought let- 
ters of recommendation from Philip, king of 
France, and Robert, king of Naples, to facilitate 
the fuccefs of the negociation. 

Boccace thus defcribes this Greek envoy, 
whom he knew at Naples; 

‘Borlaam was a little man, with great know- 
ledge and underftanding. Greece has not, for 
many years, produced fo wife a man. He was 


profoundly verfed in all that relates to hiftory, 
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in philofophy, and the Greek language; and 
from the princes and learned men in Conftan- 
tinople he received certificates which attefted 
the fuperiority of his abilities. He had a fubtle 
and penetrating mind, and perfeétly underftood 
Euclid, Ariftotle, and Plato. But he expreffed 
with difficulty what he conceived with amaz- 
ing eafe and quicknefs.’ 

Petrarch was very folicitous to be acquainted 
with fuch a man as Borlaam, and fought with 
eagernefs to be inftructed in the Greek lan- 
guage. Borlaam, on his fide, wifhed as much 
to be acquainted with the Latin tongue, which 
he knew only a little of, having been educated 
by mafters who fpoke that language. Thefe 
views foon united them. They began by read- 
ing Plato. From this philofopher Petrarch 
drew many refined fentiments on the nature 
of love, the origin of fouls, their tranfmigration, 
and their paflage into the planets when difen- 
cumbered from the body. Petrarch would 
foon have become perfeét in the Greek lan- 
guage, under this able mafter, had he continued 
at Avignon; but the bad fucceds of his nego- 
ciation haftened his departure. Petrarch was 
in defpair at lofing his tutor; and Borlaam ge- 
neroufly owned, that in this commerce he had 


learnt much more than he was able to teach. 
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The lofs of one friend, however, was made 
up to Petrarch by the arrival of another, who 
was as neceffary to regulate the motions of his 
heart as this Greek mafter was to increafe the 
riches of his mind. This was father Dennis, 
whom Petrarch had {fo often confulted about his 
paffion. He could not have arrived at a more 
fortunate moment; his patient wanted more 
than ever the exertion of his {kill, for relapfes 
are the rocks moft to be feared, as well by the 
phyfician of the foul as the phyfician of the bo- 
dy. This wife Auguftin, being advanced in 
years, thought it time to quit the pulpit, and the 
univerfity of Paris, where he had appeared with 
great honor, to enjoy the {weets of repofe in 
the bofom of his country, and came to Avig- 
non with the intention of going by fea to 
Florence. 

Petrarch did all he could to engage him to 
vifit Vauclufe, and finding him reluétant, he 
feconded his folicitations with a billet, as fol- 
lows: 

‘Can nothing induce you, my dear matter, to 
come to my folitude? Neither the beauties 
of the place, nor the friendfhip you have 
always expreffed for me? Will nothing tempt 
you to come to a friend folitary and aban- 
doned? Will not my ardent requeft, and the 
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pity you muft have for my condition, deter- 
mine you to pafs fome days with your difciple, 
and honor his retreat with your prefence? If 
thefe motives are not fufficient, permit me to 
employ others which appear to me irrefiftible. 
There is in this place a poplar tree of fo im- 
menfe a fize, that it covers with its fhade not 
only the river and its banks, but alfo a con- 
fiderable extent beyond them. They tell us, 
that king Robert of Naples, invited by the 
beauty of this fpot, came here to unburden his 
mind from the weight of public affairs, and 
enjoy in this delightful fhade the fweets of re- 
pote. He brought with him his.queen, as fa- 
mous for her beauty as her birth ; Clemence, 
his neice, the widow of a great king; and a pro« 
digious train of lords and ladies. 

‘While this brilliant court amufed them- 
felves in wandering over the meadows, hunt- 
ing in the woods, drawing the ponds, and con- 
triving a thoufand rural games on the banks of 
the river, the king, feated on the enamelled 
_ lawn under the fhade of this fine tree, was bu- 
ried in deep thought. His penetrating mind, 
accu{tomed to pry into the bowels of the earth, 
fought perhaps fome fecret of nature ; or per- 
haps he was converfing with Fortune, and fay- 
ing, ‘‘ You may continue to overwhelm me 
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with favors, but I am not to be blinded by 
your deceitful careffes; for I know that death 
purfues, and will foon raife me beyond the cir- 
cle of them all.” He might, perhaps, be me- 
ditating fome great projeét, to punith the per- 
fidious prince who fo unjuftly withheld a part 
of his kingdom. Whatever were the reflec- 
tions which occupied the mind of this great 
man, they were certainly fublime, and worthy 
of him. 

‘And will not you, my dear matter, come 
with tranfport to a place fo honored? Will 
not you revere the tree that covered him, and 
kifs with tranfports the facred footiteps of a 
prince who will be held in veneration by 
pofterity °’ 

The king, of whom Petrarch gives fo high 
an eulogium, in which flattery had no part, 
was Robert, fon of Charies II. and grandfon of 
Charles I. He was the third king of Naples, 
of the houfe of Anjou; and was crowned at 
Avignon the fame year that pope Clement V:- 
eftablifhed the holy fee in that city, of which 
Robert was the lord in his own right as count 
of Provence, 

‘ He was,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ the only true 
king of his time, for I call none kings but thofe 
who rule themfelves. In him every virtue was 
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united; he was a good matter, a good father, a 
good hufband: religious from principle, cou- HP 
rageous from nature, pacific for the good of his ae 
people. He was the only prince who loved 
letters, and encouraged men of learning. He ik 
received them with kindnefs, and attended He 
with pleafure to their works. He loved to i 
communicate what he knew, and he bluthed 
not to learn even in his adyanced age. One of 
his favorite fayings was, ‘‘ We acquire know- 
ledge by giving and receiving inftruction.” 

‘ Neither the capricioufnefs of fortune, 
whofe favors and whofe cruelties he had alter- 
nately experienced, the ignorance of his time, 
nor the contempt in which fcience was held, 
could detach him from ftudy. In the midft of 
the moft important affairs, in the tumult of war, 
day and night he would always have his books . 
about him. He became by this means a phi- ie 
lofopher, theologian, mathematician, aftrono- HY 


mer, and even a phyfician; and was befides Hi 
well verfed in hiftory, belles lettres, and all the Mes 
a] . NH 
{ciences. ’ i 


Boccace, who was foon after this united | 
with Petrarch, being at Naples before he pro- nis 
duced thofe works which have fince rendered 
him fo celebrated, obtained from this prince 
the moft gracious reception, and knew him 
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well. ‘ He is,’ fays he, ‘the wifeft king that 
has reigned fince Solomon. Ali the world 
was of the fame opinion. He was, however, 
a believer in judicial aftrology, which was the 
folly of the age he lived in.’ 

This prince made a voyage into Provence in 
1319, and refided at Avignon four years, in the 
court of John XXII. who owed his elevation to 
Robert, and had a fincere regard for him. And 
it was at this time he went to vifit Vauclufe, 
the account of which Petrarch gave in the 
above letter. 

Father Dennis yielded at laft to the folicita: 
tions of Petrarch, who had addreffed this monk 
with great {fkill, as he had a fingular attach: 
ment and veneration for king Robert. Their 
union began at Avignon, and was founded upon 
a great fimilarity of tafte and knowledge, and 
had been kept up ever fince by an interchange of 
letters, in‘which the moft important queftions 
were difcuffed. Unhappily for Petrarch, father 
Dennis, who was in hafte to return to his coup- 
try, made but a fhort ftay at Avignon. On his 
arrival at Florence, he found that city more 
agitated than ever by the inteftine commotions 
already mentioned. 

In July of the fame year there was an eclipfe 
of the fun in the fign of Cancer, ‘ which hap 
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peus,’ fays Villani, ‘ only once in a hundred 
years; and announces, according to the an- 
cient aftrologers, very heavy calamities.” Qn 
this occafion their judgment proved true; a 
great deal of mifchief was done by violent 
ftorms, and by the plague and famine, at Flo- 
rence. Thefe calamities determined father 
Dennis to yield to the invitations of king Ro- 
bert, who had prefied him a long time to come 
and end his days in his court. The king re- 
ceived him with open arms, and gave him an 
apartment in his own palace, that he might 
enjoy more of his fociety. By a public aét 
he beftowed on him houfes for the foundation 
of a convent and a church at Carbonora, 
which is a fuburb of Naples. 

In the firft converfations which father Dennis 
had with this prince, he fpoke to him of Pe- 
trarch as of a man whom he highly loved and 
efteemed. Robert already knew Petrarch by 
reputation, and the eulogy of father Dennis 
augmented the good opinion he had conceived 
of his charaéter, and determined him to fend 
him a letter. It is much to be lamented that 
this letter is loft. He enclofed in it an epitaph 
for the judgment of Petrarch on the nicce we 
have mentioned; and ‘ who was,’ fays Villani, 
‘a queen of great virtue and knowledge.” He 
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takes the oceafion to lament, as a Chriftian and 
a philofopher, the miferies of life, and the ne- 
ceffity of death; oppofed to which, there is no 
confolation but in the hopes of immortality, 
It is eafy to imagine the joy of Petrarch when 
he received this mark of goodnefs from a prince 
of whom he had a long time conceived the 
higheft idea, and whofe favor and approbation 
he paffionately defired. This was the anfwer 
he returned: 

‘I know not which I ought moft to admire 
in the letter I have received, the juftnefs and 
dignity of the thoughts, or the graces of the 
ftyle. I did not imagine the human mind ca- 
pable of exprefling its ideas on fo fublime a 
fubjeét with fo much. variety, ftreneth, and 
precifion. The beginning of your letter, in 
which you paint in fo lively a manner the mif- 
fortunes of human life, made fo {trong an im- 
preffion on me, that I almoft repented I ever 
came into the world: but the hand which 
made the wound contributed to heal it, 
What you fay of the immortality of the foul 
relieved my drooping {pirits, and I then felt a 
kind of joy that 1 was born mortal. After 
having broken the chains which imprifon the 
foul, and caft off the outward covering, how 
delightful te be clothed with that immortal 
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robe which will render.our bodies pure and in- 
corruptible! This expeétation, which our faith 
prefents to us, was unknown to the heathen 
philofophers: but they felt that the foul was 
not to die. Pherecydes was the firf among 
them who openly maintained this truth; Epis 
curus the only one who denied it. Fron Phe- 
recydes it pafled to Pythagoras, from Pythago- 
ras to Socrates, and then to Plato, who com- 
pofed a treatife on that fubject, which Cato of 
Utica ftudied, to prepare himfelf for death. 
And Cicero eftablithed this doétrine in his dif- 
courfes on friendfhip, old age, and many other 
parts of his works. 

‘But to whom do I fay thefe things? fool 
that Lam! Not only to the greateft of kings, 
but to the greateft of philofophers. Deign to 
pardon me, illufirious prince, if, carried away 
by my zeal for the fubjeét, I fought to confirm, 
by foreign teftimonies, a truth which verifies 
ittelf, and makes me figh for that day fo ge- 
nerally dreaded by mortals. I envy the fate of 
that niece whofe epitaph you vouchfafed to 
fend me; whofe humble and courteous man- 
ners, though a fovereign princefs, rendered her 
truly worthy of the name fhe bore. Though 
taken from hence in the bloom of youth and 
beauty, univerfally regretted, as well in the 
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kingdom where fhe was born, as in that to 
which fhe fucceeded, fhe yet appears to me 
the moft happy, becaufe you have immortalized 
her here, and fhe is enjoying a felicity that is 
everlafting. How then can any one call that 
princefs dead who lives in fame on earth, and 
is exalted to blifs in heaven? Your epitaph will 
tranfmit the memory of your niece with your 
own to pofterity : and it will be faid of her, as 
Alexander faid of Achilles, ‘‘ How happy is the 
to be celebrated by fo great a poet!” But I fear 
I fhall weary you by the length of my letter. 
The elegant concifenefs of yours warns me to 
conclude. I pray heaven to preferve a life 
crowned equally with the laurels of Mars and of 
Apollo.’ 

Some time after this Petrarch received a 
letter from father Dennis, inviting him to 
come and enjoy with him the tranquillity and 
bounty he poffeffed ; to which Petrarch made 
this reply : 

‘Since the time I have ceafed to hear your 
friendly voice, nothing has given me fo much 
pleafure as the report fpread at Avignon, that 
you was gone to Naples to the court of king 
Robert. Nothing, in my opinion, contributes 
fo much to the delight and tranquillity of life 
as the intercourfe and converfation of wife 
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men. You underftand me, but> 1 will fpeak 
with more clearnefs.. Cicero faid, ‘‘ Who was 
greater than Themiftocles in Greece?” And I 
fay, with {till more truth, ‘‘ Who is greater 
than king Robert, not only in Italy, but even 
throughout Europe 2” 

‘In this view, it is not the luftre of his 
crown that dazzles, or his power that weighs 
with me; it is his mind, his manners, that I 
admire. ‘True kings are more rarely met with 
than we imagine: we fhould fee fewer {ceptres 
and crowns, if thefe alone were honored with 
them. It is a folly to give that name to the 
flaves of paffion, who live like brutes rather 
than men. I think Robert the only one who 
deferves that title; for he has fhewn, by a 
thoufand inftances of patience and moderation, 
that he knows how to govern himfelf. 

‘This prince has fent for you, and you have 
obeyed his fummons. A _perfeét conformity in 
your ftudies and difpofitions unites you: this is 
quite natural. If I was {peaking to any other 
but yourfelf, I fhould fay that the king could 
not procure himfelf a greater relief under the 
fatigues of government. As to you, you will 
obtain at Naples that inward peace which you 
could not have poffeffed amidft the diforders in 
Tufcany. When I heard you were there, ‘‘ How 
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happy,” cried I, ‘‘is father Dennis! He will 
now lead a peaceful life.” I witl foon follow 
you! You know that I afpire to the poetic 
laurel; and I would owe it only to king 
Robert. If I am fo happy to be fummoned by 
him, I will fly immediately, and confecrate to 
him my talents and my fludies.’ 

From time immemorial the laurel had 
been the reward of valour, merit, and genius. 
Virgil fpeaks of it in the Atneid, where’ they 
crowned the victors in the Pythian games. 
The Romans early adopted this praétice. The 
laurel being confecrated to Apollo, the god of 
poetry, it was natural to crown poets with 
it as well as conquerors. Petrarch fays in his 
Africa, fpeaking in the character of Ennius to 
Scipio, ‘ Permit us to partake with you in the 
honor of this crown. If glory belongs to the 
talents of the mind as well as to military prow- 
efs, it is but juft to adorn with laurel the 
brows of poets as well as the brows of heroes. 
This tree, by its perpetual and beautiful ver- 
dure, announces immortality both to the one 
and the other.’ It may be added, the paffion 
which Petrarch had for Laura rendered him 
{till more defirous of this honor. This cuf- 
tom had, however, been abolifhed at Rome 
more than a thoufand years. 
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At laft the moment came when he arrived 
at the height of his wifhes; and the manner 
of obtaining this honor was ftill more flatter- 
ing than the honor itfelf. 

In Auguft of the year 1340, being at Vau- 
clufe, occupied with the thoughts of Laura 
and his poem, at the third hour, that is to fay 
about nine in the morning, Petrarch received a 
letter from the Roman fenate, who urged him 
with many prefling entreaties to come to Rome 
to receive the crown of laurel. On the fame 
day arrived a courier from Robert Bordi, chan- 
cellor of the univerfity of Paris, in which this 
friend and countryman joined every motive 
which was capable’ of inducing him to give 
the preference to Paris for the performance of 
this ceremony. Nothing could be more flatter- 
ing to Petrarch than this honorable concur- 
rence of the two greateft cities in the world, 
difputing which ihould have the glory of 
crowning him. ‘This was the brightett period 
of his life. 

In the firft moments of. his intoxication, 
being uncertain how to determine, he wrote 
thus to Avignon to cardinal Colonna: 

‘Who would have gueffed that fuch honors 
would have purfued me amidtt my rocks? I 
Know there is nothing folid in this world, and 
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that we run after fhadows. But I cannot help 
comparing my fituation to that of Syphax, the 
moft powerful king in Africa, who received at 
the fame time the ambaffadors of Rome and 
Carthage contending for his alliance. I own 
to you I know not which to prefer:, Lam 
agitated by powerful motives on both fides. 

At Paris there never was a poet crowned. 
I fhall be the firft; this novelty pleafes. me, 
and difpofes me to that fide. But the vene- 
ration I have for Rome, where the greateft 
poets have received the laurel, inclines the ba- 
lance to the other. Friendfhip draws me to 
Paris; but Rome has king Robert for its neigh- 
bour, and I know no perfon more capable of 
judging of my abilities. You fee my perplexity. 
I fear left in my joy I fhould decide improper- 
ly. Deign to advife me. To whom but you 
can I addrefs myfelf? You, who are my pilot, 
my fupport, and my glory !’ 

We fee. in this letter, that Petrarch inclined 
towards Rome; and the anfwer of the cardinal 
was conformable to this inclination; to which 
Petrarch thus replies : 

‘I recieve with gratitude, and I embrace 
with pleafure, the advice you have given me. 
You love your country, but you prefer truth 
above all. I fhall go where you command ; 
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and if any cenfure the choice I have made, I 


will fhield myfelf under your name.’ 

1341. Petrarch went to Rome in the be- 
ginning of the {pring ; but as he had not fuch 
an opinion of his works as to believe they 


merited this great honor, he determined to 


fubmit to a public examination, which is never 
exacted of one fo eftablifhed in reputation. 
He had a mind alfo to pay this literary homage 
to the king of Naples; and he requefted the 
permiffion to prefent himfelf at his tribunal, ‘to 
undergo this examination. Robert was pleafed 
with the preference given him on this occa- 
fion. 

The joy of Petrarch would have been com- 
plete, if he could have flattered himfelf with 
finding at Rome the bifhop of Lombes, and to 
have had this dear friend witnefs of his glory. 
But as foon as he had extinguifhed the firé of 
difcord, and eftablithed peace in his family, he 
returned to his church, which had been feven 
years deprived of its paftor. His foul, which 
was without ceafing occupied in weighing the 
tmportance of his duties, always determined in 
favor of thofe which were the moft fervice- 
able to mankind. ‘The grief of the Romans 
was extreme to lofe this tutelary angel, who 
had re;-eftablifhed harmony and peace among 
Vor, I M 
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them, and feveral times preferved their city 
from fire and pillage. This worthy prelate was 
fo eager to return to thofe fheep that Provi- 
dence had committed to his care in a barbarous 
country, that he only paffed through Avignon, 
and ftopped but a moment to embrace his bro- 
ther the cardinal; nor did he fee Petrarch, who 
was at that time at Vauclufe; from whence 
hearing of his departure from Rome he wrote 
thefe lines : 

‘I am going to Rome, where I fhall need you 
above all others; you, who are my delight and 
glory, muft at leaft be with me in mind. 

‘You will fay, perhaps, ‘‘Why this ardor, 
this labour, this fatigue? What is the end of 
it all? Will it render you more wife or vir- 
tuousr No. This crown will only ferve to 
expofe you to public view, and in confequence 
to the darts of envy. Science and virtue, are 
they birds which require branches of trees on 
which to fix their nefts? What ufe will you 
make of thofe laurels with which your brow is 
to be encircled>” To all thefe I fhall content 
myfelf with replying in the words of the wife 
Hebrew, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, all is but vanity.” 
Such are the follies of men. Take care of your- 
felf, and be favorable to me.’ 

After having written this letter, Petrarch fet 
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out for Marfeilles, and embarked from thence 
for Naples, notwithftanding his dread of the 
fea. 

Robert learned with pleafure that he was 
arrived in his kingdom ; he gave him the moft 
honorable reception in the prefence of all his 
court; and in the converfations he had with 
him, Robert found that the friends of this poet 
had not impofed upon him. Petrarch, on his 
fide, admired the depth of this prince’s mind, 
and the variety of his knowledge. He was ex- 
tremely pleafed with the fituation of Naples, on 
account of the foftnefs of the climate, and the 
delightful verdure of the country around it. 
The tomb of Virgil is near Naples; and it is 
faid a laurel fprung up round it, and flourifhed 
for feveral ages. 

Robert was curious to fee the poem called 
Africa; it had made much noife, though the 
draught of it was barely fketched out. Petrarch 
with difficulty confided fo unformed a work to 
this prince. Robert was fo pleafed with it, that 
he hinted a wifh to have it dedicated to him 
when it fhould be made public. Petrarch en- 
gaged, and kept his word after the death of 
that prince; a fingular mark of refpeét. This 
poem was the moft indifferent of Petrarch’s 
works ; and he blufhed for it fome years after. 
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But Robert was no poet. ‘I did, not think,’ 
fays he, after he had converfed with Petrarch; 
‘that, under the frivolous appearance of poetic 
fiction, fuch fublime ideas could be contained.’ 
This prince, to give more weight to his own 
approbation, appointed a day to examine Pe- 
trarch in form; when queftions were. propofed 
to him by Robert on all fubjeéts of learning ; 
and this examination was continued the two 
following days. Then Robert, after a great 
eulogy on Petrarch, declared that he merited 
the laurel crown, and had letters patent drawn 
up, by which he certified that, after a fevere 
examination, he was judged worthy to receive 
that honor in the capitol. Robert withed Pe- 
trarch to receive this crown at Naples; but he 
reprefented to this prince, that he was defirous of 
obtaining it onthe fame theatre where Virgil, 
Horace, and fo many other poets of the firft 
order, had before been crowned. This prince 
had'the complaifance to enter into his reafons ; 
and to complete his kindnefs, he teftified his 
regret that his advanced age would not. permit 
him to go to Rome, and crown Petrarch him- 
felf, repeating feveral times that his dignity as 
a king fhould have been no obftacle. 

As Robert could not himfelf accompany Pe- 
trarch, he named-John Borrili; one of his: firft 
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courtiers, to be his proxy upon this occafion. 
Boccace {peaks of Borrili as a man of great abi- 
lities, and a: good poet. Petrarch compares 
him to Ovid. He was well defcended, his fa- 
mily had been highly honored by Charles I. 
of Naples, and he was the favorite of king 
Robert. 

Petrarch, a little time before his departure 
from Naples, had ‘a converfation with Robert, 
which proves the great tafte this prince had for 
letters, and the honor in which he held them: 
He afked Petrarch why he thought fo late of 
paying him a vifit? 

‘ Great king,’ replied our poet, ‘I have long 
wifhed for this happinefs, but fortune has al- 
ways oppofed me. Jlown, to my fhame, that 
the perils I had to encounter by fea and ‘by 
land deterred me.’ 

The converfation after this falling upon Phi- 
lip of Valois, king of France, Robert faid to 
Petrarch, ‘ Have you never been at his court-?’ 
‘I have not even had the leaft defire to go,’ re- 
plied Petrarch. » ‘ And why fo?’ faid the prince, 
{miling. ‘ Becaufe,’ replied Petrarch, ‘it feems 
to me, that I could only be a ufelefs and a trou- 
blefome perfon to an ignorant king. I would 
much rather live in an honeft mediocrity, than 
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drag a ufelefs life in a court where no one 
{poke my language,’ 

‘It occurs to me,’ faid the king, ‘ that the 
eldeft fon of Philip loves ftudy.’ ‘J have alfo 
heard it,’ replied Petrarch, ‘ but it does not 
pleafe the father; they even fay he looks upon 
the preceptors of his fon as his enemies,’ 

At thefe words Robert, feized with horror 
and indignation, after a fhort filence, cried out, 
raifing his eyes to heaven, ‘ How different 
are the taftes of men! For my own part, I 
fwear that letters are dearer to me than my 
crown; and if I muft renounce one or the 
other, I would immediately facrifice my dia- 
dem,’ 

When Petrarch went to take leave of king 
Robert, this prince, after engaging his promife 
that he would vifit him again very foon, took 
off the robe he wore that day, and begged he 
would accept it, and wear it at his coronation; 
and, that he might exprefs his affeétion by 
every poffible means, he had a breviate drawn 
up, and given to Petrarch, by which he con- 
ferred on him the place of general almoner : 
great intereft was always made for this poft on 
account of the privileges attached to it; the 
principal of which were exemption from pay- 
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ing the tithes of benefices to the king, and a 
difpenfation from refidence. Ng 

There was at this time at Naples, 1341, a | 
man of extraordinary learning, to whom Boc- 
cace gives fingular commendation ; this was Paul fT; 
de Peroufe, who had many years been librarian 
to king Robert. As he was very curious, and 
poffetied of all forts of knowledge, he had col- 


leGted, by order of his mafter, a great number Hy 
of foreign books in hiftory and poetry. His Ht 
fearch after thefe books had united him very ind 
ftrongly with Borlaain, the wife Grecian, who dH 


has already been mentioned. It was by his 
means he obtained from Greece thofe books He 
he could not meet with among the Latins, 
He compofed an immenfe work; entitled, 
‘ Colleétions,’ which was full of erudition, and ee 
comprehended all that had been faid by the Ha 
Greeks and the Latins on the Pagan divinities. tah 
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Orso, count. of Anguillara, was: fenator of 
Rome when Petrarch arrived there, and was 
to continue in office but a few weeks longer. 
We have feen that Petrarch paffed fome time 
in his caftle at Capranica. Orfo, who was very 
defirous of crowning Petrarch himfelf, wrote 
to inform him he muft begin his journey im- 
mediately, if he would give him this. fatif- 
faction. 

Petrarch fet out from Naples in April with 
John Borrili, who having fome affairs to tranf- 
act in the way, took another road, promifing 
to meet him at Rome. The day after Petrarch 
got there, not finding Borrili, he difpatched a 
courier to haften him, the day of the cereniony 
being fixed. But he came back without him, 
and the count of Anguillara would not permit 
any delay, 

The aflembly was convoked early in the 
morning on Eafter-day, which happened to be 
very ferene, and favorable to the folemnity. 
The trumpets founded; and the people, eager 
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to view a ceremony which had been difcon- 
tinued for fo many years, ran in crowds to be- 
hold it. The ftreets were ftrewed with flowers, 
and the windows. filled with ladies dreffed: in 
the moft fumptuous manner, who fprinkled 
as much perfumed waters on the poet as would 
ferve for a year in the kingdom of Spain. 
Petrarch appeared at laft at the capitol, pre- 
ceded by twelve young men in fearlet habits. 
Thefe were chofen out of the firft families of 
Rome, and recited his verfes ; while he, adorn- 
ed with the robe of ftate which the king of 
Naples had given him, followed, in the midft 
of fix of the principal. citizens clothed in 
green, with crowns of flowers on their heads ; 
after whom came the fenator, accompanied by 
the firft men of the council. When he was 
feated in his place, Petrarch: made a fhort ha- 
rangue upon a verte drawn from Virgil: after 
which, having cried three times, ‘ Long live 
the people of Rome! Long live the fenator ! 
God preferve them in liberty!’ he kneeled 
down before the fenator, who, after a hort 
difcourfe, took: from his head a crown of lau- 
tel, and put it upon Petrarch’s, faying, ‘ This 
crown is the reward of merit.’ Then Petrarch 
recited a fine fonnet on the heroes of Rome; 
but this fonnet is not in his works. 
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The people fhewed their joy and approbation 
by loud and repeated fhouts; by clapping their 
hands; and crying out feveral times, ‘ Long 
flourifh the Capitol? Long live the Poet! Ste- 
phen Colonna then fpoke; and, as he truly lov- 
ed Petrarch, he gave him that praife which 
comes from the heart. 

Petrarch’s friends at Rome fhed tears of 
joy; and, though he was himfelf in a fort of 
intoxication, he felt at the bottom of his foul 
that fuch honors were incapable of conferring 
true happinefs, and far exceeded his defert. 
‘I blufhed,’ fays he, ‘at the applaufes of the 
people, and the unmerited commendations 
with which I was overwhelmed.’ 

When the ceremony in the capitol was end- 
ed, Petrarch was conduéted in pomp with the 
fame retinue to the church of St. Peter, where, 
after a folemn mafs, and returning thanks to 
God for the honor he had received, he took off 
his crown to place it among the offerings, and 
hung it up on the arch of the temple. 

The fame day the count of Anguillara had 
letters patent drawn up, by which the fenators, 
after a very flattering preface, declare Petrarch 
to have merited the title of a great poet and 
hiftorian ; and that at Rome, and in every other 
place, by the authority of king Robert, the 
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Roman fenate, and the people of Rome, he 
fhould have full liberty to read and comment 
on poetry and hiftory, or on any of the works 
of the ancients, and to publith any of his own 
produétions, and to wear on all folemn occa- 
fions the crown of laurel, beech, or myrrh, and 
the poetic drefs. In fine, they declare him a 
citizen of Rome, with all the privileges thereof, 
as a reward for the affection he has always ex- 
preffed for the city and republic. 

Petrarch was then brought to the palace of 
the Colonnas, where a magnificent feaft was 
prepared for him, at which were affembled all 
the nobility and men of letters in Rome. 

It cannot, after this view, be uninterefting 
to jon with it what Petrarch thought of this 
event in his maturer life. 

‘Thefe laurels,’ fays he, ‘ which encircled 
my head, were too green; had I been of riper 
age and underftanding, I fhould not have 
fought them. Old men love only what is ufe- 
ful; young men run after appearances, without 
regarding their end. This crown rendered me 
neither more wife nor eloquent; it only ferved 
to raife envy, and deprive me of the repofe I 
enjoyed, From that time tongues and pens 
were fharpened againft me: my friends be- 
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came my enemies, and I fuffered the juft.ef- 
fects of my confidence and prefumption,? 

It was not the fault of Borrili that he came 
not to Rome to affilt, at the, coronation. of. Pe- 
trarch. He fell into an ambufcade of. the Her- 
nici, from whom he at, laft. with difficulty, 
efcaped. y ol 

Petrarch, defirous of avoiding. the’ vifits and 
compliments. which follow. fuch. a ceremony, 
departed a few days after, Fortune thought 
proper to remind him, that pleafure’ and; pain 
are clofely allied in this life... Hardly was -he 
got out of Rome. with his train, when. he fell 
into the hands of fome banditti, with which 
the high roads were then infefted. . He efeap- 
ed alive by a kind of miracle, and returned to 
Rome, where the peril he had been-in caufed a 
great difturbance; they gave him an efcort, 
and he fet out again the following day. 

He arrived at Pifa the 20th of April, from 
whence he wrote an account of what’ had 
pafied to king Robert and his friends at Avig- 
non. He did not ftay long there. Eager to 
difplay his crown at Avignon, and above all to 
the eyes of Laura, and then to lay it at the 
feet of the bifhop of Lombes, he fet out in the 
beginning of May, and went by land, choofing 
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rather to pafs the Alps than truft his life to the 
mercy of the fea. In crofling Lombardy he 
turned out of the road to make a vifit to Azon 
de Correge at Parma. | 

Azon, with his brothers, had juft gained a 
victory over the party that oppofed them in 
Parma, and befought Petrarch to fiay. and en- 
joy with them the peace. and_ felicity they had 
obtained. He excufed himfelf, from the ties 
he had to cardinal Colonna; but they were fo 
prefling, that he wrote the following letter to 
the cardinal: 

‘Returning from Rome with my crown, I 
come to vifit your friends at Parma, who have 
defeated their enemies, and are now in peaceable 
poiieffion of this city. I was folicitous to give 
you this information, from which I know you 
will derive much pleafure. This city has 
changed its face; peace, liberty, and juttice, 
which were banifhed, are returned, and the joy 
of the people are inconceivable. I could not 
refift the entreaties of your friends, who infifted 
T fhould pafs the fummer with them. Their 
politenefs and goodnefs urge the impoffibility 
of parting from me fooner; but in what can I 
be ufeful to them? Born as I am for folitude, 
aud fond of leifure, I fly the noife of cities, and 
feek the filence of the fields. Your friends, 
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who know my fentiments, affure me of perfe& 
tranquillity when time fhall have calmed the 
prefent emotions of joy. You will fee me again 
in the beginning of winter; fooner, if you 
command; later, if Fortune will have it fo.’ 

Nothing could be happier than the firft year 
of the government of the Correges at Parma; 
they a¢cted as fathers, not mafters, and adminif- 
tered juftice with great wifdom; they fuppreff- 
ed all exorbitant taxes, and enriched thofe fa- 
milies whom the avarice of their enemies had 
reduced to beggary. Petrarch was in a man- 
ner affociated with Azon and his brothers; and 
they did nothing without confulting him, 
which not a little flattered his felf-love. And 
foon after his arrival at Parma, there happened 
a fingular circumftance which did not contri- 
bute to leffen it. 

A fchoolmafter of Pontremoli, old and blind, 
who knew Petrarch only by fame, was defirous 
to fee him, as he expreffed it; and being in- 
formed he was at Naples, he fet out on foot for 
that place, fupporting himfelf on his fon’s fhoul- 
der. But he got there too late, for Petrarch was 
already fet out for Rome. The king being ac- 
quainted with the motive of his journey, had a 
mind to fee him. He appeared a fort of mon- 
fter; his face refembled one which was in 
2 
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bronze at Naples. The king faid to him, ‘If 
you have fo much ambition to behold Petrarch, 
you muft make hafte and feek him in Italy, for 
he will not make a long ftay; and if you mifs 
him there, you will be obliged to go to France 
to fatisfy your curiofity.’” ‘I mutt abfolutely fee 
him before I die,’ replied the old man; I would 
go and feek him in the furtheft Eaft, if it was 
neceilary, and death would give me time for fo 
long a journey.’ The king, admiring his en- 
thufiafm, gave him money to defray his ex- 
pences. 

He went immediately to Rome, and, not 
finding Petrarch there, he came back to Pontre- 
moli; but, when he heard he had {topped at 
Parma, he refolved to fet out again, and feek 
him there: to do this he muft crofs the Appe- 
nines. The fnows with which thefe moun- 
tains were entirely covered did not deter him. 
He thought it neceflary to announce himfelf 
by fome verfes, which he fent to Petrarch, and 
they were not bad ones. 

When he arrived at Parma, he was led to 
Petrarch’s houfe, and as foon as he was near 
him, he gave himfelf up to the moft exceflive 
tran{ports. He was lifted up by his fon and 
one of his fcholars, that he might embrace a 
head which, he faid, had conceived fuch noble 
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ideas. He then took the hand of Petrarch, 
and faid, ‘ Let me kifs that hand which has 
written fuch delightful things.’ He. pafled 
three days at Parma, full of this, enthufiafm: 
this fingularity excited the curiofity of the in- 
habitants of that city. As the blind man had 
always a crowd about him, he faid one dayto 
Petrarch, ‘I fear I am a burthen to you, but I 
cannot fatisfy myfelf with beholding you, and 
it is but juft you fhould fuffer me to enjoy a 
pleafure for which I have travelled fo far. The 
word behold, in the mouth of a blind» man, 
having raifed peals of laughter in the people 
around him, he turned towards Petrarch, and 
faid, ‘ I take you for my witnefs; is it not 
true that, blind as J am, I fee you better than 
all thofe laughers who look at you with both 
their eyes?” 

Azon, the moft generous of men, enchanted 
with the difcourfe of this good old man, and 
with his paffion for Petrarch, overwhelmed him 
with prefents, and he returned to Pontremoli 
highly gratified. | 

Petrarch, though extremely flattered by the 
friend{hip fhewn him, was glad to fteal from 
public life as often as he-could,: and to wander 
in the fields and woods, which were his greateft 


delight. One day, led on by his love of éxer- 
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cife, he paffed the river of Lenza, which is 
three leagues from Parma, and found himfelf 
in the territory of Rhegio, in a great foreft, 
which is called the Silva Piana, or low wood, 
though it is fituated upon a hill, from whence 
are difcovered the Alps and all Cifalpine Gaul. 
He gives this defcription of the place in a letter 
to a friend: | 

‘ Aged oaks, whofe heads feem to touch the 
clouds, fhelter the avenues to this foreft from 
the rays of the fun. The frefh breezes which 
defcend from the neighbouring mountains, and 
many little rivulets which wind along, temper 
the violent heats. In the greateft droughts the 
earth is always covered with a foft verdure, 
and enamelled with flowers. Here all kinds 
of birds warble out their fongs, and deer of 
every fort run fporting about. Nature: has 
raifed in the middle of this foreft a theatre, 
which fhe feems to have formed exprefsly for 
poets. The ruftling of the leaves, the finging 
of the birds, and the murmurs of the ftream, 
invite to repofe. The earth exhales a delicious 
odour. It is the theatre of Elyfium. Even 
the fhepherds and labourers revere this facred 
place. Its beauty {truck me: I felt myfelf all 
at once infpired by the Mufes; and I made 
VOr-T; N 
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fome verfes with the facility I had never before 
experienced,’ 

This fine fituation revived fo ftrongly in the 
mind of Petrarch his tafte for folitude, that he 
was obliged, at his return to Parma, to feek a 
little houfe in a remote place, where he might 
be at. eafe, and fheltered from the ceremonies 
of public life. He found one at the end of the 
city, near the abbey of St. Anthony, which per- 
feétly fuited him. It had a garden watered by a 
little river. 

‘I have,’ fays he, ‘a country in the middle 
of the town; and atown in the midft of the 
fields. When I am tired with being alone, I 
have only to ftep out, and I find fociety imme- 
diately; when I am weary of the world I re- 
enter my houfe, and again poffefs the delight 
of folitude. I enjoy here a repofe, which the 
philofophers at Athens, the poets on Parnaffus, 
and the anchorites in the deferts of Egypt, 
never knew. O, Fortune! leave in peace a 
man who withes to lie concealed. Go out of 
his little houfe, and attack the palaces of 
kings.’ 

He was fo pleafed with this cottage, that 
he determined to purchafe and rebuild it, as 
we fee in a letter of his to William de Pa- 
ilrengo : 
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‘ Are you curious to know what I think, 
what I with, what I do? The life which I 
lead at prefent is a fearch after repofe ; and not 
flattering myfelf I fhall find it on earth, I feel 
without fear that I am taking hafty fteps to- 
wards the manfions of death. I would leave 
the prifon in which my foul is confined. 

‘I dwell at Parma, and pafs my life in the 
church, or in my garden; tired of the city, I 
wander oft into the woods. Though Fortune 
treats me more favorably, I have not changed 
my manner of living. I work with ardour at 
my Africa, without expecting any other re- 
ward but a vain and tranfitory glory. True 
glory, I know it well, is the reward of virtue 
alone. I have built a fmall houfe, fuch as fuits 
the mediocrity of my ftation. There is little 
marble to be feen in it; I wifh I was nearer 
your fine quarries, or that at leaft the Adige 
came to bathe our walls. The verfes of Horace 
have cooled my ardour for building; they prefent 
to me my buft and my laft dwelling; and I re- 
ferve my ftones for my monument. 

‘If I perceive a little chink in my new walls, 
I find fault with the mafons, and they reply, 
that all the art of man cannot render them 
firmer; that it is not aftonifhing new founda- 
N 2 
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tions fllould give way a little; that mortal 
hands can build nothing that will be everlaft- 
ing; and, in fine, that my houfe will be of 
longer duration than myfelf and my fucceffors. 
Penetrated with the truth of their obfervations, 
I blufhed, and faid to myfelf, ‘* Foolifh man ! 
make fure the foundations of thy earthly ta- 
bernacle, which is falling into decay ! Render 
that firm while it is yet in thy power. Thy 
body will fall before thy building, and foon 
fhalt thou be forged to quit both dwellings.” 

‘ Thefe reflections would make me renounce 
my defign, if fhame did not retain me: would 
not the paffengers laugh at me when they ob- . 
ferved my walls hanging in the air? I pro- 
ceed therefore, and haften my work: but I am 
undetermined. Sometimes I. content myfelf 
with a little houfe like that in the garden of 
Curius, or that in the field of the old man of 
whom Virgil {peaks in his Georgics. \ Some- 
times I give way to the idle fancy of raifing my 
houfe to the clouds, and furpaffing even the 
buildings of Babylon and Rome. The moment 
after | become modeft again, and hate every 
idea that favors of luxury and pride. Thus 
does my foul float in perpetual uncertainties, 
and knows not where to fix. To fee others 
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agitated in the fame manner is all my confo- 
lation; and I laugh at them, at myfelf, and at 
the world.’ 

After having viewed Petrarch for a long 
time furrounded with agreeable obje¢ts and 
flattering events, we muft now turn toa lefs 
pleafing picture, and fee him bewailing the 
death of feveral of his beft friends. 

The firft of thefe was Thomas de Caloria, 
with whom he had ftudied at Bologna, and 
always kept up a correfpondence. . He died at 
Meffina, his native place, on his return froma 
journey he made to Lombes, to pafs fome time 
with James Colonna. It was this journey 
which prevented his being at Rome at the-co- 
ronation of Petrarch, who learned this melan- 
choly news by letters from the brothers. of 
Thomas. They wrote to him to beg him to 
write his epitaph. This was Petrarch’s an- 
{wer : 

‘We were of the fame age, and the fame 
opinions ; we purfued the fame ftudies, had the 
fame difpofitions, and aimed at the fame end. 
Never was there a ftricter union, or greater 
fimilarity. When I learned that I had loft the 
better part of myfelf, life became a burthen to 
me; I withed to die, but could not. I had a 
violent fever, which brought my end in view ; 
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but it Was only a glimmering of futurity. I 
was at the gate of death, and found written 
thereon, “‘ Return! Thy hour is not yet come.” 
I came back to life with this confolation, that I 
could not be detained long. I know that Sene- 
ca fays, it is abfurd to defire what it is in 
our power to obtain; but though I admire the 
genius of this philofopher, I think often very 
differently from him; and, above all, on this 
fubje&t, where his fentiments are ill-founded, 
and carry no weight.’ 

The bithop of Lombes wrote at this time 
to Petrarch, to compliment him upon his co- 
ronation, in the following fingular ftyle: 

“If all the parts of my body were fo many 
tongues; if all the voices which have ever exifted 
_ were to cry out together; they would not ex- 
prefs the joy I felt when I learned that the 
young Florentine poet had been crowned with 
laurel in the capitol.’ 

This prelate preffed Peitaith in the moft 
earneft manner to come and fee him at Lom- 
bes, and officiate as canon in his church. Pe- 
trarch had promifed to go the beginning of the 
year following; and he looked forward with 
joy to that time, when he fhould have finifhed 
his Africa, and fhould lay that and his crown 
together at the feet of the man whom he 
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adored. He had even formed a projeét of fet- 
tling entirely near this amiable friend, when he 
received the melancholy news that the bifhop 
was dangeroufly ill at Lombes. 

This information alarmed him exceedingly: 
he fluctuated between fear and hope. ‘ One 
night in my fleep,’ fays Petrarch, ‘I thought I 
faw the bifhop walking alone, and crofling the 
ftream that watered my garden. I ran to him, 
and afked him a thoufand queftions at once. 
‘From whence came you? Where are you going 
fo faft? Why are you aloner” The bifhop re- 
plied with a fmile, ‘‘ Do you recolleét the 
fummer you paffed with me on the other fide 
the Garonne? The climate and the manners of 
Gafcony difpleafed you, and you found the 
ftorms.of the Pyrennees infupportable. I now 
think as you did. I am weary of it myfelf. I 
have bid adieu to this barbarous country, and 
am returning to Rome.” He had continued 
to walk on while he fpake thefe words, and 
was got to the end of the garden. I attempted 
to join him, and begged that I might at leaft 
be permitted the honor of accompanying him. 
The bifhop gently put me back with his hand, 
and changing his countenance, and the tone of 
his voice; ‘‘ No,” faid he, ‘‘ you muft not come 
with me at prefent.” After having faid this, 
N 4 
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‘ he looked ftedfaftly at. me; and then it was 
that I faw on his face all the figns of death. 
The fudden fhock of this fight caufed me to 
cry aloud, and awaked me from my fleep. I 
marked the day, and related the circumftances 
to the-friends I had at Parma, and wrote an ae- 
count of it to my other friends in many ‘dif- 
ferent places. Five-and-twenty days after this, 
I received the mournful news that the bifhop of 
Lombes was dead, and found that he died on 
the very day that I had feen him in vifion in 
my garden. ‘This fingular accident,’ fays he 
to John Andre, ‘ gives me no more faith in 
dreams than Cicero, who, as well as myfelf, had 
a dream confirmed by the event.’ 

How heavy was this lofs to Petrarch! How 
many others likewife were fufferers on this 
occafion! The houfe of Colonna, of whom the 
bithop was the fupport, the joy, the confola- 
tion; the city of Rome, which looked upon 
him as its guardian, and tutelar angel: the 
court of Avignon, where he had many rela- 
tions, admirers, and friends: in fine, his epif- 
copal town, where he was univerfally loved and 
refpected. He had behaved in this defert place 
with fo much dignity and condefcenfion, that 
every perfon of. confequence, except himfelf, 
was afhamed to fee him fixed there. He was 
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contented with his lot, and inacceffible to am- 
bition: he confidered the honors of this world 
as the precipices of virtue, and fhunned them 
with as much care as others purfue them. The 
patriarchate of Aquilea becoming vacant at the 
time he was at Rome, he was named for it by 
the nobility and the people. But he wrote to 
his brother the cardinal, that they muft not 
think of him for that place, for he would not 
accept of it. The jealoufy and avarice of the 
Gatcons, who filled the court of Rome, and 
difturbed the Italians, had at firft fufpended his 
elevation; but his virtue and merit rofe fo 
high, that he would certainly have been raifed 
to the purple, if death had not {topped him in 
the midft of his career. 

A little time before he died, he wrote to the 
cardinal his brother, concerning reports which 
had been fpread of his approaching elevation 
The cardinal fent this letter to Petrarch, who 
could not read it without {hedding a torrent of 
tears. 

‘ Every line of it,’ fays he, ‘ breathes mo- 
defty; the love of moderation; freedom from 
ambition; and contentment with his lot. In 
it are the principles of the foundeft philofophy, 
exprefled in the moft noble and exa¢t manner. 
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What a man! And muft fuch men, who ought 
to live for ever, die fooner than others!’ 

‘ We have lived too long,’ fays he to Le- 
lius, who had received the laft breath of this 
amiable prelate. ‘ We have loft the beft of all 
mafters, the tendereft of all fathers. What thall 
I dof What will become of me? I am at 
Parma only a bird of paffage. Shall I go to 
Lombes, where I am a canon? It is an odious 
climate, a barbarous country, and I have loft 
the only perfon that could render that fituation 
agreeable. How can I look upon that tomb 
where all my hopes lie buried? How fhall I ever 
bring mylelf to kifs the hands of a proud pre- 
late, a barbarian, inftead of thofe of the amiable 
mafter I have loft? Shall I go to Avignon, and 
refume my place in the court of our cardinal? 
How mournful will that fituation be, now it is 
deprived of its greateft ornament!’ 

Lelius had inherited from his anceftors an 
attachment to the houfe of the Colonnas, but 
he went beyond them in this attachment, and 
had devoted himfelf particularly to the bithop, 
whom he attended every where, and could 
find no confolation for the lofs of fuch a 
friend. : 

A rumour was fpread, that cardinal Colonna 
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intended to remove the body of his brother 
from Lombes to Rome. On this matter Pe- 
trarch fays to him, ‘ Divided between a city 
of which I am a citizen, and a church in which 
I am a canon, I know not what counfel to give 
you.’ Three years after this the remains of 
this great prelate were carried to Rome, and 
received with a great deal of veneration. 

In a letter to the cardinal, Petrarch declaims 
very much againft a fuperftitious cuftom which 
reigned at that time, and above all in the court 
of the pope, and which he withed to banith 
from the houfe of the cardinal. In {peaking of 
aman lately dead, they pronounced only the 
firft fyllables of his name, and made ufe of 
fome epithet before them, as unhappy, unfor 
tunate. 

‘Shew no fuch weaknefs!” fays he to the 
cardinal; ‘fupport this lofs with courage: 
you are expofed to public view, you ought to 
be more obfervant of your own condué& than 
another; and as your name, your rank, and 
your actions, have fet you up for an example, 
become alfo, in this inftance, a model worthy 
the imitation of all the world.” 

No one will fuppofe that, after the death of 
the bifhop, Petrarch had any difficulty in re- 
noucing his canonry at Lombes. He parted 
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with it entirely, and was well recompenfed by 
the archdeaconry of Parma, which juft then 
became vacant. 

As it was the firft dignity of the church at 
Parma, next to the mitre, it connected him 
much with the bifhop. Hugolin de Roffi had 
governed this church eighteen years ; and, as 
he was of that illuftrious family which had fo 
long difputed the lordfhip of Parma with the 
houfe of Correge, Petrarch feared this. prelate 
would be difpleafed to fee at the head of his 
chapter a man whom he believed devoted to 
his enemies, and who had pleaded their caufe 
again{ft his family in 1335, as has been before 
obferved. But Hugolin, who was full of fweet- 
nefs and equity, not only did not exprefs the 
leaft refentment towards Petrarch, but gave 
him a very favorable reception the firft time 
he faw. him, and afterwards the moft flattering 
diftinction, It was remarked, in fpeaking of 
that caufe, that Petrarch had avoided. with 
great. circumfpection faying any thing againft 
this prelate, who was prefent, and whofe birth 
and virtues he refpected. 

Petrarch’s tears were fcarcely dried up for 
the bifhop of Lombes, when they were again 
called forth for another dear friend. 

1342, At the beginning of this year death 
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deprived him of that wife man, who had been 
his director and his friend, the good father 
Dennis, whom king Robert had drawn to Na- 
ples. This prince conferred upon him, by leave 
of the pope, the bifhopric of Monopoli, which 
became vacant foon after his arrival at Naples. 
He did not long enjoy this dignity ; he died at 
Naples the 14th of January, in the palace of 
king Robert. 

‘I would weep,’ fays Petrarch, in a letter 
to king Robert, ‘ but fhame and grief prevent 
me. I knew before that there is no fecurity 
againft death. Of this truth we have now a 
melancholy proof! He has taken from Italy a 
man over whom he ought to have had no 
power, and whofe name will live for ever. 
This learned man, who fo well underftood both 
nature and the world, muft think this life of 
little moment. He has loft nothing by death ; 
and, though happy on earth, becaufe he pof- 
feffed your love, he will be much happier in 
heaven, whither he is tranflated. 

“It is I who fuffer; it is Italy, it is his 
country, that is deprived of fo great an orna- 
ment. It is the world whom death has robbed 
of an abundant fource of truth and know- 
ledge. 

‘ But it is you, oh beft of princes! who are 
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the moft deeply affected with this lofs. The 
fociety of father Dennis was the charm and 
comfort of your life. Whofe converfations 
were more entertaining, mild, and ufeful? 
Whom could you find fo worthy to liften to 
you, or fo capable of comprehending the myfte- 
ries of heaven, when you vouchfafed to difplay 
your eloquence and extenfive knowledge? If 
great princes may be allowed to indulge their 
tears, you cannot refufe them to father Dennis. 
Mufes! join your tears to mine! and weep 
with me the lofs of a favorite fo dear, a 
favorite who did you fo much honor! Let 
all Parnaffus mourn, and refound with your 
lamentations! Infpire me with fome verfes to 
engrave upon his tomb !’ 


EPITAPH ON FATHER DENNIS. 


‘Here lies father Dennis; the flower of 
poets; the fearcher of futurity; the glory 
‘of Italy. A faithful friend; mild and amiable 
in fociety ; his foul and his countenance were 
always ferene; and, notwithftanding the eleva- 
tion of his mind and the luftre of his elo- 
quence, he was always modeft and condefcend- 
ing. Among-the ancients he would have been 
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a Tare, among the moderns he was an unequal- 
led, character.’ 

Thefe accumulated loffes made fo ftrong an 
impreffion upon Petrarch, that he could not 
open a letter without apprehenfion and fear. 
Had it not been for thefe diftreffes, he would 
have led at Parma a tranquil and agreeable 
lite. This city is finely fituated on the Po, ina 
valley which lies between the Alps and the 
Apennines, below the cafcades of the one, and 
the thunders and torrents of the other. It is 
furrounded with a rich and fruitful plain, where, 
cherifhed by the influence of the fun and the 
waters, the vine, the elm, and all forts of fruits 
and grain, flourifh together. 

Petrarch divided his time between his church, 
where he filled up with honor his office of 
archdeacon, and his clofet, where he principally 
worked at his Africa. He feldom went to 
make his court to his lords, who neverthelefs 
treated him with great refpe@. He had not 
been a year in this city, when the orders of his 
fuperiors obliged him to quit this fituation, and 
return to Avignon. It is not clear from whence 
thefe orders came, or what could be the foun- 
dation of them. It is probable that cardinal 
Colonna, with whom Petrarch had promifed 
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to pafs the winter, fummoned him to keep his 
word. | 

It appears, however, that he complied much 
againft his will, by the bitter complaints: he 
makes to Barbatus of Sulmone : , 

‘I am forced,’ fays he, ‘to crofs the Alps 
before the fun has melted the fnows which 
cover them. I muft return to the banks of 
the Rhone, and to thofe infamous places which 
are the receptacle of every evil. What adef- 
tiny! If fortune envies me’a grave in my own 
country, let me be permitted to feek one under 
the pole! I confent to live and to die in Africa, 
among its ferpents; upon Caucafus, or Atlas ; 
if, while I live, I may be allowed to breathe a 
pure air, and, after my death, a little corner of 
the earth, where I may beftow my body: this 
is all I afk ; but this I cannot obtain. Doomed 
always to wander, and to be.a ftranger every 
where, oh, Fortune! Fortune! fix me at laft to 
fome fpot. Ido not covet thy favors; let -me 
enjoy a tranquil poverty; let me pafs in_ this 
retreat the few days that remain to me. How 
miferable are we! Nothing is certain in this 
world. The wheel of fortune is for ever in 
motion; we tremble on its fummit; in the 
middle we are fufpended ; and at the bottom 
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we are trampled upon. I have pleafed myfelf 
below; yet am agitated as if in the clouds. 
To no end have I avoided elevations; this is 
what I have a long time complained of; but 
my complaints have been in vain. 

‘ When we fail upon the ocean, tempefts 
and fhipwrecks are to be expected: but to be 
expofed to hurricanes on the land, to be fwal- 
lowed up by the waves of a brook, this is mon- 
ftrous indeed. I am again obliged to quit my 
country, and thofe friends who are dear to me. 
[am ordered to take a fafe route; but the enemy 
occupies every road. I muft go through the 
Tridentum of the Alps, crofs the lakes of Ger- 
many, and pafs the Danube and the Rhine 
near their fources. Alas! I muft obey, and 
fubmit to the yoke. Fortune had forgot me, 
and I paffed a year in tranquillity. It is her 
pleafure now to force me from a fweet repofe, 
and plunge me again into a frightful chaos! 
How happy are you, my dear Barbatus! Take 
my advice, and never quit your nett.’ 

Petrarch fet out for Avignon in 1342; and 
it was a great joy to him when he arrived there, 
to find his two friends, Lelius and Socrates, 
who came to live with the cardinal after the 
death of the bifhop of Lombes. The union of 


thefe three friends became ftronger than ever, 
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Socrates, in particular, gave himfelf entirely to 
Petrarch, and never quitted him even when he 
went to Vauclufe, where few of his other 
friends had the courage to follow him. 

Soon after his return to Avignon, Petrarch 
was witnefs toa great event. Benedict XII. had 
for fome years had a fiftula in his leg, which 
obliged him to keep his chamber. At the pe- 
tition of the cardinals, he held fome confiftories 
feated on his bed, according to the cuftom of 
that age. The difcharge being more than 
common, the phyficians attempted to ftop it, 
and threw it back into the blood, where it 
made fuch havoc as to threaten a very fpeedy 
death. Petrarch perceiving that Benediét’s laft 
moments were coming on, wrote the following 
letter to the bifhop of Cavaillon: 

‘ What are you doing, my father? And 
what think you will be the end of the prefent 
tempeft? Shall we gain the port, or be fwal- 
lowed up by the waves? The veffel cannot 
withftand the billows. The wind is violent; 
the rowers are without experience; and the 
pilot, defpifing the rules of his art, makes too 
faft towards the land, which is the rock of na- 
vigators. He confides too much in a deceit- 
ful calm, and fteers his courfe by wandering 
planets, inftead of adhering to the faithful pole. 
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Full of wine, weighed down by’ age, over- 
powered with drowfinefs; he ftaggers, he fleeps, 
and is falling into the fea. And would to 
heaven he fell alone: would to God that our 
heavenly Father, feeing us erring without a 
pilot, in an agitated fea, would himfelf condué& 
the bark which he has purchafed with fo great 
a price! | 

‘Such is the condition we are thrown into 
by the ignorance of our pilot. What do I fay? 
His indolence, his blindnefs, his fhameful ftu- 
pidity, and his paffion for a vile and ftormy 
country. Ah! why did they take him from 
his father’s plough, to commit to him a govern- 
ment of which he was fo incapable? But he 
is going to receive the recompenfe he merits. 
This man, the jeft of all parties, the objeét of 
incefflant ridicule, will foon become the prey 
of fea-wolves. 

‘What will become of us? We may feek 
4 plank that may fave us in our fhipwreck. 
Our confolation is, we can fcarely find fuch 
another pilot; if we could, we fhould be loft 
for ever. If you afk what is my opinion, I 
think we ought to come and fettle in your 
country, and thus fhelter ourfelves from the 
approaching tempeft. Refleét upon thefe 
things.’ 
Og 
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This pontiff defpifed Italy, and was there- 
fore detefted by Petrarch. Benediét carried 
this contempt to fuch a height, that one day 
fome eels being fent him from the lake of Bol- 
fena, of_a prodigious fize and exquifite flavor, 
he diftributed moft of them among the car- 
dinals, referving for himfelf but a very fmall 
portion. Some days after this, the cardinals 
going according to cuftom to attend upon him 
at dinner, he faid to them in a jeering man- 
ner, ‘Gentlemen, if I had tafted the eels be- 
fore I fent them, you would not have had fo 
large a fhare; but I confefs I did not believe 
that Italy produced any thing that was good.’ 
Cardinal Colonna, who was prefent, reddened 
with anger, and could not help replying, that 
he was aftonifhed one who had read fo many 
books as his holinefs, fhould be ignorant that 
Italy was the mother of every thing that was 
excellent. 

Benedict died the 25th of April, 1342, and 
was interred at Notre-Dame, where his mo- 
nument is now to be feen. A contemporary 
author affures us, that a monk, who had beena 
brother in the fame convent with* Benedié, 
faid to him fome time before his death, ‘ You 
will die foon if you do not amend your life.’ 
The holy fee was vacant only thirteen days. 
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All the fuffrages were united in Pierre Roger, 
cardinal of Aquilea, who took the name of Cle- 
ment VI. He was of an ancient family, and 
had paffed through many honors, as the pro- 
vifor of the Sorbonne, the archbifhoprics of 
Sens and Rouen, and the chancellorfhip of 
Paris, having the feals conferred on him by 
Philip of Valois; after which Benedi& XII. 
made him cardinal in the promotion that took 
place in 1338. The coronation of this pepe was 
conducted with great pomp, and was perform- 
ed the 19th of May, in the church of the Do- 
minicans. John, duke of Normandy, eldeft 
fon of the king of France, James, duke of 
Bourbon, Philip, duke of Burgundy, Humbert, 
dauphin of Viennois, and feveral other great 
lords, affifted at the ceremony. 

The court of Rome immediately changed 
its appearance, and there was a magnificence 
and luxury unknown in the preceding pontifir 
cates. Clement VI. was condefcending, frank, 
noble, and generous. He had the tafte and 
manners of a nobleman who had always lived 
in the courts of princes. No fovereign of his 
time appeared with more eclat, or diffufed his 
favors with more grace or liberality. Nothing 
equalled the fumptuoufnefs of his furniture, 
the delicacies of his table, or the fplendor of 
O 3 
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his court, which was filled with lords and gen- 
tlemen of ancient nobility. Accuftomed to 
live among ladies, whofe fociety amufed him, 
he did not think the papacy obliged him to 
alter his manner of life. They continued to 
vifit him as ufual. In truth, this did not add 
to the decorum of his court, but jt rendered it 
very agreeable and brilliant. 

This pope had great qualities, but an ex- 
ceffive luxury of character, which caufed him to 
be {fpoken of by many authors with great bit- 
ternefs. His reputation for generofity and be- 
nevolence, together with a bull of invitation 
that he publifhed, drew to Avignon this year 
more than a hundred thoufand fcholars, who 
all returned with fome favor fhewn~ them. 
It would be hard to give credit to this, if we 
did not recollect that his predeceffor left a great 
number of benefices vacant, becaufe, as he 
faid, he found no perfon worthy to fill them. 
Clement VI. thought and aéted in a very dif 
ferent manner. His hands were ever open ; 
and his favorite maxim was, ‘That no one 
fhould depart unfatisfied from the palace of a 
prince.’ 

As foon as they were informed at Rome of 
the election of Clement, they fent a folemn 
embaflay to make him three principal requefts. 
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The firft, that he would vouchfafe to accept 
the office of fenator; as difputes on this head 
had often made that city a prey to civil wars. 
The fecond, that he would haften the re-efta- 
blifhment of the holy fee at Rome. And the 
third, that he would be pleafed to reduce to 
fifty years the indulgence which pope Boni- 
face VIII. had granted to the church, and fixed 
at an hundred years; and that the reafon for 
this their prayer was, that all the faithful 
might partake of it, the time appointed by 
Boniface exceeding the ordinary term of life. 
After two months confideration the pope 
returned this anfwer: That, as to the firft, it 
belonged to him as fovereign of Rome; that 
he would however accept the municipal govern- 
ment in his right as cardinal, without dero- 
gating from his fovereignty : that, as to the fe- 
cond requeft, no one could be more defirous 
than himfelf of the return of the holy fee to 
Rome; but he could not fix the time till the 
affairs of France and England were in a more 
tranquil ftate: and that with refpeét to the 
jubilee, he granted with pleafure the reduction 
they afked, and fixed his indulgence to return 
every fifty years. . 
Petrarch, who had obtained the dignity of 


Roman citizen by letters patent at his corona- 
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tion, was one of the ambaffadors fent from’ 
Rome to, pope Clement; he was joined with 
Nicholas Gabrini, called Rienzi, and appointed 
to make an oration before the pope. In this 
Speech he ufes his favorite figure when fpeak- 
ing of Rome; he defcribes an old woman, 
bowing down with grief and misfortune, who 
comes to throw herfelf at the feet of her huf- 
band. ‘ You defired to fee me,’ fays the, ‘ when 
I was in bondage to another; and I fear not 
being as dear to you now I am again become 
yours. You judge not like the vulgar, who de- 
fire ardently what they have not, and are eafily 
difgufted with what they have.’ 

The reward of this oration, which was a 
long one, and very dry, was the priory of St. 
Nicholas, in the diocefe of Pifa, which the 
pope gave to Petrarch the fixth of Oétober, 
1342. 

The pope granted two fmall favors this 
year to two of Laura’s children. Her daughter 
Ermeflenda was received into the convent of 
St. Laurence, where fhe profeffed herfelf fome 
time after; and Audibert, her fon, was appoint- 
ed to the canonry of Notre-Dame de Dons. 
Thefe children were about twelve or thirteen 
years of age. 

We are now come to Rienzi, Petrarch’s 
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colleague, who was foon after this very fingu- 
larly diftinguifhed in the revolutions of Rome. 
His origin and character were as follows. His 
father kept a public-houfe, and his mother 
was a watherwoman. But he made up for 
the lownefs of his birth by the elevation of his 
wit and underftanding; his imagination was 
lively and brilliant ; he had a prodigious me- 
mory, and a natural eloquence which drew af- 
ter him the whole world. His parents, though 
fo meanly fituated, {pared nothing in the courfe 
of his education. When the firft ftudies of 
grammar and rhetoric had polifhed his mind, 
and improved his natural eloquence, he applied 
himfelf to the ftudy of the Roman hiftory, and. 
the fearch into its antiquities, to which he 
joined a great knowledge of the civil law, and 
the rights of the people. ‘The Commentaries 
of Cefar were much read, and much efieemed 
by him. | 

Rienzi’s enthufiafm for Rome united him 
firmly with Petrarch, and could be the only 
foundation of a conneétion between men of 
fuch different characters. He fucceeded alfo 
with Clement, who admired his eloquence, and 
was never weary of his converfation. He had 
likewife at firft the good graces of cardinal Co- 
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lonna, probably through the favor of Petrarch, 
but which he afterwards loft by inveighing 
bitterly again{t fome great lords in Rome. The 
pope conferred upon Rienzi the place of notary 
at Rome, which was avery lucrative poft. Thefe 
honors paved the way for the extraordinary 
fituation in which we fiall foon behold him. 

Clement VI. had a fine natural underftand- 
ing, which he had enriched and improved by 
ftudy. Petrarch fays, he forgot nothing that 
he read, and if he wifhed todo it, he had it 
not in his power. 

He had gained, in his converfation with the 
female fex, and in the courts of princes, a foft- 
nefs and politenefs of manner which endeared 
him to every one. When he referved to him- 
felf the nomination of the greater prelacies, 
to fatisfy the defire he had of beftowing fa- 
vors, it was reprefented to him, that fuch re- 
ferves would produce great inconveniences, and 
that his predeceffors had not dared to make 
them. He replied, ‘ My predeceffors knew not 
what it was to be popes.’ 

It was in the pontificate of this pope that 
the city of Avignon, where debauchery had 
long reigned, came at laft to the greateft ex- 
cefs of luxury and diffolutenefs. The accounts 
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which Petrarch gives of the licentioufnefs and 
neglect of all decency in this city, are fully con- 
firmed by other writers. 

On the return of Petrarch to Avignon, 
Laura behaved to him in a kinder manner. 
Perhaps a long abfence made her feel more 
fenfibiy that fhe was not indifferent to him; 
perhaps, too, his reputation made fome impref- 
fion on her mind. However this was, the 
favor of the pope, and the kindnefs of Laura, 
rendered Avignon more agreeable than ufual 
to Petrarch. He paffed the greateft part of 
this year there, and went to Vauclufe but fel- 
dom, and for a fhort time; and when he was 
in that folitude, he owns that his foul was al- 
ways at Avignon with Laura. 

Petrarch was one day feated in a public 
place to which he knew Laura would come, 
and meditating on his ufual fubje@, with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, when fhe appeared 
fuddenly before him. As foon as he perceived 
her, he rofe, and making her a low bow, was 
going to fpeak. She caft upon him a kind 
look, returned him the fame falutation, and 
pafied along, faying fomething he did not per- 
fectly hear. Thefe obliging manners filled 
Petrarch with extreme joy. 

At this time Petrarch made a conneétion 
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with Sennucio Delbene, a Florentine of noble 
birth, and who favored the party of the Gi- 
belins. There is an anecdote relating to him 
which the people of Florence fpeak of with 
indignation. Charles of Valois being fent to 
Florence by pope Boniface VIII. on public af- 
fairs, was much delighted with the diverfion 
of hawking. Sennucio had a country houfe 
near the city, where Charles often went to re- 
frefh himfelf on thefe occafions. Sennucio 
accommodated him in the beft manner he 
could, and as fuited a gentleman of his rank. 
This hofpitality did not prevent the prince 
from imprifoning him, becaufe he was of the 
party oppofite to that he favored, and con- 
demning him to pay a fine of four thoufand 
livres: his eftate alfo was confifcated. But 
by the favor of John XXII. Sennucio was re- 
eltablifhed in all his rights in the year 1396. 
He was attached to the Colonnas, and above 
all to cardinal John Colonna, which gave 
rife to the friendfhip between him and Pe- 
trarch. 

Sennucio was fond of the arts. He had a 
tender heart, and was attached to the fair fex. 
He was alfo a poet ; but his lyre was ftrung to 
lighter meafures, not fad and plaintive, like that 
of Petrarch. 
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I do not know how it was that Sennucio 
was admitted to the houfe of Laura, but it ap- 
pears that he faw her often, and that Petrarch 
often converfed with him on the fubject of his 
love. 

The praifes Petrarch had beftowed on Laura 
rendered her celebrated every where. All who 
came to Avignon had a {trong defire to fee 
her. But, though fhe was not yet thirty years 
of age, fhe was fomewhat altered. Whether 
this was owing to her having had many chil- 
dren, to illnefs, or domeftic chagrins, fhe had 
no longer her former clear and_ brilliant com- 
plexion. Petrarch alfo, by a kind of fympathy, 
loft that beautiful complexion which had been 
fo univerfally admired. In a letter written to 
a friend, whom he had not feen for fome time, 
he fays, ‘I am not what I was; the perpetual 
difcord between my foul and my body has chang- 
ed me fo much that you would hardly know me 
again.’ 

This year, 1342, died at Avignon a lady 
who was greatly beloved by Gerard, the brother 
of Petrarch. 

‘ The objeét,’ fays Petrarch to him, ‘ of your 
tender love has left us to enjoy celeftial glory. I 
hope it at leaft, and I believe it! The fweet- 
nefs of her manners, and the virtues of her life, 
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will not fail to infure her this felicity. Take 
back, therefore, for it is high time, the two 
keys of thy heart. Thus relieved from anxiety, 
and thy path clear before thee, follow this be- 
loved object in the fureft road. Nothing ought 
now to retard thy progrefs. Thou refembleft 
a pilgrim, who wants only a ftaff to take a iong 
journey. You fee, my dear brother, we haften 
faft toward death: when, in the awful paflage, 
our fouls are releafed from mortal ties, they 
will take their flight with more freedom and 
eafe. 

Gerard, touched in the moft fenfible manner 
with this lofs, followed the advice of his bro- 
ther, and determined to employ himfelf wholly 
for the future, in the great work of his falva- 
tion: he quitted the world, and placed him- 
felf in the monaftery of the Carthufians, which 
he went to vifit when at St. Baume with Pe- 
trarch, in 1339. The heavenly life which thefe 
monks led in that awful folitude, had made an 
impreffion upon him which had never been ef- 
faced. 

The origin of the order of the Carthufians 
is thus related by Petrarch. ‘Two brothers, 
from Genoa, fet out on a trading voyage; the 
one failed toward the eaft, the other toward 
the weft. After a number of years, one-of 
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them arriving at Genoa, being informed his 
brother was at Marfeilles, wrote to him, to 
defire his return to Genoa; but receiving no 
anfwer, he went to Marfeilles, and, finding his 
brother there, he afked him, why he did not 
come to Genoa? His brother replied, «<I am 
weary of navigation and trade: I will no longer 
truft my lite to the mercy of the winds; do 
as you pleafe; my refolution is fixed. I have 
found a port on the borders of Paradife, where I 
will reft, and wait in tranquillity the moment of 
my death.’ 

The other, who did not comprehend this 
language, afked him to explain himfelf: he re- 
turned no anfwer, but took him to Montrieu, 
into a deep valley, in the middle of a wood, 
and pointed to a houfe he had there juft built. 
Struck with the awfulnefs of the furrounding 
{cene, the other Genoefe felt a fudden com- 
punction, and determined immediately to erect 
a building like that of his brother, on a neigh- 
bouring hill. They bade adieu to the world, 
and founded with their eftates and houfes, the 
new order of the Carthufians; an order famous 
for its piety and aufterity of manners: and in 
this folitude they confecrated the remainder 
of their days to God. This monaftery of 
Montrieu is fituated between Aix and Toulon, 
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in the middle of the woods, and furrounded with 
mountains, from whence iffue feveral rivers. 
Hence the name of Montrieu. 

Though Petrarch loved his brother with 
tendernefs, he was not forry for this change. 
Gerard was fond of pleafure, and of an un- 
fteady temper; he knew not how to moderate 
any of his inclinations; and this gave Petrarch 
a great deal of trouble and uneafinefs, efpecially 
ina city like Avignon. ‘I acknowledge,’ fays 
Petrarch, ‘ the hand of God in this converfion. 
None but himfelf could work fo great a change.’ 
Petrarch had conceived a very high idea of the 
Carthufians. ‘This order does not,’ fays he, 
‘refemble others: none enter into it by force or 
feduction.” Gerard was no fooner fixed in this 
monaftery, than he wrote to his brother, to in- 
duce him to take the fame refolution. Petrarch, 
filled with piety and remorfe, was ftaggered; 
but he did not comply. Pope Clement VI. 
gave Gerard an abfolution when in the article 
of death. 

The bithop of Rhodes, whofe name was Ber- 
nard Albi, and who had been appointedcardi- 
nal after the exaltation of Clement, came at 
this time to Avignon, and was much delighted 
with the converfation of Petrarch. After his 
return to Italy, he fent him a letter full of 
l 
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fublime queftions on the moft abftracted fubjecis 
of philofophy. Petrarch replies thus: 

‘ Your queftions are an ample proof of your 
great penetration. To quefiion and to doubt 
with judgment, is a great part of our knowledge. 
The manner in which you confefs your igno- 
rance confoles me tor my own; and, was not 
this the cafe, my occupations, the exceflive 
heats, and the tumult of this crowded city, leave 
me little time for writing. 

‘You would have me meafure the heavens, 
the earth, and the feas. I, who know not of 
what kind of clay my own body is formed, or 
the nature of the foul which is confined in it 
as in a prifon, fhall I dive into the fyftems of 
Ptolemy, or decypher the charaéters which 
the Sicilian geometrician drew on. the unfor- 
tunate foil? Alas! death purfues me with 
eager fteps; and all my aim is to fteal a few 
moments from his grafp. I fhall, therefore, only 
fay, in anfwer to your queftions, that there are 
feven planets, and that the fun holds the firft 
rank: his rays re-animate the world: he be- 
gins his courfe in the eaft ; and when he fets, a 
cold fhade is {fpread over the earth. The fixed 
{tars make their revolutions alfo by a motion 
not vifible to us. It is difputed whether the 
fun is placed im the centre of the world; but 
Vou. I. If 
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would it not be better to feek this centre where 
virtue dwells? Men form calculations how much 
larger it is than the earth; and they negleé to 
examine how much more noble the foul is than 
the body. 

‘The moon fhines witlr the light it borrows 
from the fun; its motions are periodical. Mer- 
cury Is an inconftant planet, and its influences 
are various: we know all this, but we neglect 
to inquire whether profperity is a good or evil; 
by whom, and in what cafes, death js to be de- 
fired or feared. Your courier is in hafte; andI 
would rather fend him back with nothing, than 
give him many lines of which I fthould be 
afhamed. I cannot explain to you my aftonith- 
ment when I faw that deluge of verfes which 
your letter poured in upon me. I undertook 
to count them, but in vain. What a pity that 
Virgil poffeifed not this happy faculty ! He would 
not have paffed his whole life in compofing 
a poem which at laft he left imperfeét. Your 
queftions refemble the enigma of the Sphinx ; 
and you muft feek another Oedipus to anfwer 
them.’ 

1343. Borlaam, the Greek monk, of whom 
mention has been already made, came this 
year to Avignon. He had been much chagrined 
by a decifion given again{t him by the patriarch 
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of Conftantinople, in a difpute he had held 
with.the monks of Mount Athos. Thefe monks 
maintained that the light which appeared on 
mount Tabor, at the transfiguration of Jefus 
Chrift, was uncreated ; and that it was God 


himfelf. The Greeks made a ferious affair of 


this fanciful opinion ; and were contending for 
the truth of it with vehemence while the Turks 
were at their gates, and had formed, as it were, 
a barrier round Conftantinople of the cities thay 
had taken in Afia. 

Petrarch was glad to fee his Greek mafter 
again: and as Borlaam defired an eftablith- 
ment in Italy, Petrarch, by his folicitations and 
his credit, procured him the bifhoprie of Ge 
raci, which being a fuffragan, or fubfidiary 
bifhopric, depending on Rheggio, the revenue 
was {mall; but it fuited Borlaam, becaufe it 
fettled him at the clofe of life in his native 
country, where he died ten years after, in 
Toro. 

At the end of January, 1343, there arrived an 
extraordinary courier at Avignon, who brought 
the melancholy news of the death of Robert, 
king of Naples. This caufed a general confter- 
nation in that city, and throughout all-Pro- 
vence. ‘This prince was fixty years old, when, 
without terror, he faw his flefh watte away, his 
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body decaying, and death taking poffeffion of 
his whole fabric. One thing alone troubled his 
laft moments; this was the ftate in which he 
muft leave his family and his kingdom. Robert 
had had two children by his queen. The eldeft 
died young; and the fecond, named Charles, 
duke of Calabria, left only two daughters, Joan 
and Mary. 

Charobert, king of Hungary, who had fome 
pretenfions to the kingdom of Naples, as the 
heir of Charles Martel, Robert’s eldeft brother, 
had two fons. Pope John XXII. who had 
decided in favor of Robert, propofed a double 
marriage between thefe royal houfes: the prin- 
cefs Joan, who was the eldeft, with Andrew, 
the fecond fon; and the eldeft fon, Lewis, with 
Mary, the fecond daughter. ‘Thefe marriages 
were celebrated with aftonifhing magnificence 
in 1333. Andrew was fix and Joan nine years 
old; and it was thought their being brought 
up together would cement this union: but, as 
it might rather have been expected, it happened 
otherwife. The antipathy that Joan fhewed for 
Andrew was foon remarked; the difference of 
their educations alone would have produced 
this .effect. 

The Neapolitans were polite, voluptuous, 
callant, and magnificent. ‘The Hungarians, on 
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the contrary, were vulgar, churlifh, and ene- 
mies to magnificence and pleafure; and were 
looked upon at Naples as barbarians, who could 
{carcely be treated with futhcient contempt. 
Add to this, Andrew and his courtiers exag- 
gerated in a haughty manner their rights to 
the kingdom of Naples; while at the court of 
Joan they ridiculed their pride, and maintained 
that Andrew could enly reign as hufband of his 
queen. Robert faw with grief thefe contefts ; 
and the pre-fentiments they raifed in his heart 
clouded his laft moments, which would other- 
wile have been the calm evening of a bright 
day. 

Perceiving that he drew near his end, he ai- 
fembled his nobles, and diétated his will in 
their prefence. By this will, he made Joan, his 
grand-daughter, his heir; and her fifter Mary 
was to fucceed her. Saiche of Arragon, the 
fecond wife of Robert, by whom he had no 
children, was a woman of capacity and virtue, 
to whom he would have confided the regency, 
and the education of his grand-daughters, had 
fhe not formed a refolution, on his death, to 
finidh her days in a monaftery, She had al- 
ways fo ftrong an inclination for the cloifter, 
that in 1317 fle attempted to fet afide her 
inarriage, to throw herfelf into a convent. But 
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pope John XXII. to whom fhe applied, told 
her this intention was a fnare of the devil. Ro- 
bert named her however, at the head of a coun 
cil for the adminifiration, till the princeffes were 
twenty-five years old; and Philip de Cabaffole 
was one of this council. 

After this, Robert defired they would bring 
to him the two young perfons he had named 
for his fucceffors. He ‘addreffed hinifelf to 
them with the greateft dignity and tendernefs ; 
difcovered to them the dangers which threat- 
ened them ; and informed them in what man- 
ner they ought to conduét themfelves towards 
their enemies, their friends, and their fubjeéts. 
At a moment when other men can {carcely 
fupport themfelves, this great king feemed 
wholly interefted in the good of his family ; 
and the wifdom, ftrength, and prefence of 
mind, he-{hewed on this occafion, furprifed and 
overwhelmed with grief thofe who were pre- 
fent. Obferving thofe who ftood round his 
bed melted into tears, he reproached them for 
it in a yentle manner. ‘ What is the reafon of 
your grief?’ faid he. ‘My death has nothing 
in it mournful or unhappy; on the contrary, it 
is greatly for my advantage. I leave a frail 
throne for an everlaftine kingdom. Have I 
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the period that Nature herfelf feems to have 
fixed to the life of man. Inftead of afflicting 
yourfelves, my children, rejoice with me in my 
felicity.’ . 

After having faid this, he difcourfed to them 
upon death with fo much eloquence and phi- 
lofophy, he painted it in fuch foft and agree- 
able colours, that thofe who were prefent con- 
feffed it no longer appeared fo terrible an 
event; and that the end of a dying fage, lke 
Robert, was preferable to the fchool of the 
ereateft philofopher. After having fettled all 
his affairs with the fame calm deliberation as 
if he was juft going to fet out for the country, 
he addreffed himfelf to God, and delivered up 
his foul into the hands of its Maker, without 


one figh or tear, or fhewing the leaft mark of 


weaknefs on account of its feparation from. his 
body. ‘ He died,’ fays Petrarch, ‘as he lived, 
aéting and {peaking like himfelf.’ He chofe to 
die in the habit of the third order of St. Francis, 
an act of zeal at that time in fafhion. 

Petrarch was at Avignon when he received 
the news of king Robert’s death. He fet out 
immediately for Vauclufe, to lament in filence 
and folitude fo irreparable a lofs. Some. time 
after he writes thus to Barbatus of Sulmone: 

‘Alas! nothing can equal my lols! Who 
P 4 
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now {hall be my advifer, my protector, my fup- 
port? To whom {hall I devote my genius and 
my {ftudies? Who fhall revive my hopes, and 
draw my foul out of its lethargy? I had two 
guides, two protectors ; and death has deprived 
me of both in the courfe of one year. For my 
firft and deareft friend, I fhed the tears of af- 
fection on the bofom of Lelius. For the fe- 
cond, I weep with you, and fhall for ever 
weep. I, who have been accuftomed to con- 
fole others, know not how to confole mytelf. 
I fend you thefe few lines from that retreat 
where my foul feeks refuge in all its trou- 


bles.’ 


Petrarch, fome time after this, at the defire of 
a Neapolitan nobleman, made the following 
epitaph on king Robert : ) 

‘Here lies the body of king Robert; his 
foul is in heaven. He was the glory of kings; 
the honor of his age; the chief of warriors ; 
and the beft of men. Skilful in the art of war, 
he loved peace. If he had lived longer, Jeru- 
falem and Sicily, under his ftandard, would 
have fhaken off the yoke of the Barbarians, 
and driven out the tyrants. Thefe two king- 
doms have loft their hope in lofing their king. 
His genius equalled his valor: he unravelled 
the holy myfteries ; he read the events of hea- 
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ven; he underftood the virtues of plants; all 
nature was open before him. The Mufes and 
the Arts mourn their protector. Nothing was 
kinder than his manners: his heart was the 
temple of Patience. All the virtues lie buried 
in his tomb. No one can praife him as he 
deferves: but Fame fhall make him immor- 
tal.’ 

Petrarch had reafon to regret a prince who 
had conferred upon him fo many favors, and 
who had fo great a relifh for his works, that, 
ftealing fometimes from his ferious occupations, 
he pafied many hours of the night in read- 
ing them, without thinking either of food or 
fleep. 

Petrarch, after lamenting this friend many 
days in the filence and gloom of his retreat, 


came back to Avignon, where he paffed a great 


part of the winter, making only now and then 
fhort vifits to Vauclufe. 

1344. Petrarch being at Avignon fome 
time after this, met with Laura at a public 
affembly. Her drefs was magnificent; but -in 
particular fhe had filk gloves, brocaded with 
gold; a rare ornament at that time, when 
filk was fo fcarce in Languedoc, and in Pro- 
vence, that the fenechal of Beaucaue, two 
years after this, fent twelve pounds to queen 
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Joan of Burgundy, which coft him feventy-fix 
French livres a pound. Laura happened to 
drop one of thefe. gloves. Petrarch, »whofe 
eyes were ever bent towards her, immediately 
picked it up. Laura perceiving it in his hands, 
took it from him inftantly ; and, though: Pe- 
trarch had the ftrongeft defire to retain this 
precious ornament, he had not the power. If 
the nobility of Laura had not been proved by 
the contraét of her marriage, it would have been 
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by thefe embroidered gloves; for in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, none but per- 
fons of quality in France were allowed to wear 
filk, gold, furs, pearls, and precious jewels. 
This was obferved. at Avignon; and none of 
the relations of the pope, the wives and daugh- 
ters of the marfhals, barons, viguiers, and the 
ladies of noble birth in this city, were exempt- 
ed from this fumptuary law. Avignon, how- 
ever, by its commerce with ftrangers, had long 
loft the fimplicity of. its manners, which till 
then it had been famous for; their extrava- 
gance increafed with thei wealth; and the 
wives of citizens aimed as much as poflible to 
vie with the ladies of noble rank in their luxury 
and expence. 

Under the Pontificate of Clement VI. pro- 
fufion and debauchery were carried to the ut- 
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moft height at Avignon. The generofity of 
this pontiff was unbounded; -and he had the 
ftrongeft attachment to the fair fex, who had 
free accefs at all hours to his palace. At the 
head of thofe ladies who formed a court in the 
palace of Clement, was the vifcountefs of Tu- 
renne. As fhe aéted a confiderable part in the 
pontificate of Clement, and was the particular 
object of Petrarch’s averfion, a fhort defcription 
of her may not be difagreeable. 

The name of this lady was Cicily. She was 
the daughter of the count de Commenges, who 
had efpoufed the daughter and heirefs of Rey- 
mond, vifcount of Turenne. She married the 
fon of Alphonfo IV. king of Arragon, and be- 
came vifcountefs of Turenne by the death of 
her brother, in the year 1340. She was a wo- 
man of infinite cunning, and proud and im-~ 
perious to excefs. It was eafy for fuch a cha- 
racter to influence the mind of Clement, who 
was a man of the moft gentle temper, and the 
eafielt to govern. The empire fhe ohtained 
over him, and the authority with which fhe 
difpofed of every thing in his court, have 
caufed many to fufpeét that fhe was his mif- 
trefs. It is certain fhe made herfelf very 
agreeable to him as a companion, accumulated 
a great deal of wealth, and difhonored herfelf 
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by the avidity with which fhe received money 
from all hands without diftinétion. 

It is not furprifing that, under the govern- 
ment of a woman who thought of nothing 
but amaffing wealth, and in a court filled with 
young perfons. of both fexes who held the firft 
places there, and had no curb to their defires, 
debauchery fhould wholly prevail, and become 
univerfal. Petrarch draws two pictures of this 
terrible licentioufnefs. In his letters called 
the Myfteries, one of thefe defcriptions 1s as 
follows: 

‘ All that they fay of Affyrian and Egyptian 
Babylon, of the four Labyrinths, of the Aver- 
nian and Tartarian lakes, are nothing in com- 
parifon with this hell. We have here a Nimrod 
powerful on the earth, and a mighty hunter 
before the Lord, who attempts to fcale hea- 
ven with raifing his fuperb towers; a Semi- 
ramis with her quiver; a Cambyfes more ex- 
travagant than the Cambyfes of old. You 
may here behold the inflexible Minos; Rho- 
domanthus; the greedy Cerberus; Pafiphae, 
and the Minotaur. All that is vile and execra- 
ble is affembled in this place. There is no 
clue to lead you out of this labyrinth, neither 
that of Dedalus nor Ariadne: the only means 
of efcaping is by the influence of gold. Gold 
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pacifies the moft favage monfters, foftens the 
hardeft hearts, pierces through the flinty rock, 
and opens every door, even that of heaven : 
for, to fay all in one word, even Jefus Chritft is 
here bought with gold. 

‘In this place reign the fucceffors of poor 
fifhermen, who have forgot their origin. 


‘LE hey 


march covered with gold and purple, proud of 
the fpoils of princes and of the people. 
ftead of thofe little boats in which they gained 
their living on the lake of Gennefaret, they in- 
They have likewife their 
parchments, to which are hung pieces of lead ; 
and thefe they ufe as nets to catch the inno- 
cent and unwary, whom they fleece and burn 
to fatisfy their gluttony. 

‘To the moft fimple repafts have fucceeded 
the moft fumptuous feafts; and where the 
apoftles went on foot covered only with fan- 


habit fuperb palaces, 


In- 


dals, are now feen infolent fatrapes mounted on 


horfes ornamented with gold, and champing 


golden bits. 


They appear like the kings of 
Perfia, or the Parthian princes, to whom all 


muft pay adoration. 


‘Poor old fifhermen! For whom have you 
laboured ? For whoin have you cultivated the 
field of the Lord? For whom have you thed 


fo much of your blood? Neither piety, cha- 
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tity, nor trath, is here. God is defpifed, the laws 
trampled upon, and wickednefs is efteemed wit 
dom. Oh times! Oh manners! 

Petrarch did not fatirize the vices of others 
alone; he compofed fome reflections at this 
time which unfold his own charaéter, and the 
failings to which it was fubjeét. Thefe re- 
flections are put in the form of dialogues, in 
imitation of the Confeffions of St. Auguftin. 

Auguftin was Petrarch’s favorite faint. ‘When 
I read his Confeffions,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ I 
think I read my own, for [ find in them the 
hiftory of my life. At night, when my foul 
is freed from care, I lay myfelf down in bed 
as in a tomb, and fummon my heart before me. 
Its refilefsnefs and diftraétion, its fear of death, 
its hatred of vice, and yet unequal progrefs in 
virtue and purity ; from whence come all thefe 
things? 

“They. arife,’ replies Auguftin, ‘from your 
light and carelefs difpofition. You perceive your 
errors, but you do not feek a better path to-walk 
in: you behold your peril, but take no pains to 
avoid it. 

‘ How abfurd is that vanity of mind pro- 
duced by your wit, knowledge, eloquence, and 
beauty! What is there in thefe things om 
which to build your pride? How. many times 
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has your wit failed you? In the arts, how 
much more fkilful than you are the moft vul- 
gar of mankind, «and the fmalleft animals in 
the creation ? Compare your knowle edge with 
your ignorance, and it will appear like a fmall 
brook by the fide of the ocean. Your elo- 
quence, what is it? A wind, a puff an empty 
noife! Did you feel in the midft of the loudeft 
praifes that you wanted the greateft of all, the 
applaufe of your own mind? What folly to 
neglect the moft important things in life, to 
occupy yourfelf in arranging fyllables! Under 
this reftraint, how many objeéts are there in 
nature to which you cannot do juftice? How 
many fentiments of philofophy you are not able 
to exprefs, becaufe you are tied down to mea- 
fures, and fail in the number of your words ! 
The Greeks and the Latins, have they not mu- 
tually reproached each other for this poverty of 
language? 

As to your body, your health, your com- 
plexion, your features, can any thing be more 
frail, or lefs to be depended on? The {mallet 
accident, the fting of a enat, a breath of cor- 
rupted air, will caufe them to wither and de- 
cay. Beauty is a flower which often fades be- 
fore noon: and was not this the cafe only 
reprefent to yourfelf how that body will appear 
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Ad 


a few years hence, when committed to the 
filent grave. 

‘As to your avarice: while you lived in your 
folitude, content witha plain garb, the fruits 
of your trees, and the herbs of your garden, 
you wanted nothing, and paffed a fweet and 
tranquil life. Now example has altered your 
tafte, and you have the difturbed air of thofe 
who are always feeking after what they can 
never obtain. It is commendable to be aétive 
in procuring a comfortable livelihood, -' but 
bounds fhould be fixed to our defires. What 
are yours?” ‘I afk nothing fuperfluous,’ re- 
plied Petrarch, aftonithed that avarice fhould 
be laid to his charge; but I would want for 
nothing. I have no ambition to command, 
but I would not chufe to obey.’ ‘This,’ fays 
St. Auguftin, ‘is the object of the greateft 
kings, but they have failed in accomplifhing it; 
and thofe who command whole ‘nations have 
themfelves been forced to obey. Virtue alone 
can procure that independence which 1s the end 
of human wifhes.’ 

‘As to your ambition.’—‘ How!’ interrupt- 
ed Petrarch: ‘ to flee courts and cities, to bury 
onefelf among rocks and woods, to combat 
vulgar opinions, to hate and defpife honors, 
to laugh at thofe who feek, and all their me- 
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thods of obtaining them, is this to be ambi- 
tious?’ ‘ You are not, I will grant,’ replied St. 
Auguftin, ‘ born ambitious, and nature is not 
to be forced: but examine your own heart. 
It is not honors that you hate, but the fteps 
neceffary in this age to obtain them. Your 
route to them is more fecret, but has the fame 
end. You muft own that this is the real aim 
of all your ftudies. The man who fets out on 
a journey to Rome, but turns back intimidated 
by the length of the way, it is not Rome 
that difpleafes him, but the road that leads to 
it. 

‘Envy, gluttony, and wrath,’ continued St. 
Auguftin, ‘I cannot ferioufly reproach you 
with; but you cannot vindicate yourfelf from 
the charge of incontinence: and when you 
have prayed to be delivered from every licen- 
tious paflion, you have prayed, as too many do, 
in this manner: ‘‘ Lord, make me chafte, but 
not too foon. Wait a little, I befeech thee, 
till my youth is paffed, and the feafon of plea- 
{ure is over. The time will come when I fhall 
have no inclination to vice, and when fatiety 
and difguft will prevent all danger of a re- 
lapfe.” To afk in fuch a manner, 1s, indeed, to 
afk in vain.’ 

St. Auguftin next {peaks of that unfettled 
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and difcordant humour to which Petrarch was 
fubject, and. which delights to dwell on the 
dark fide, and is always difturbing and torment- 
ing itfelf. ‘ Men are loft to peace,’ continues 
he, ‘ becaufe they know not the difficulties 
which attend the fituations of others, or feel 
the advantages of theirown. Hence arife the 
complaints of the whole world.’ ‘I know 
well,’ replied Petrarch, ‘that in elevated fta- 
tions we in vain feek for peace and tranquil- 
lity of foul. I am fatisfied with my fortune; 
but Iam obliged to live for. others, and com- 
ply with their humours: this dependence is my 
mifery. 

‘And who then,’ faid St. Auguftin, ‘in this 
world, lives only for himfelf? Even Ceefar, 
after he had fubdued the univerfe, did not he 
live for others? With all his art, he could not 
fatisfy the defires, or over-rule the power, of 
thofe who confpired againft him. Nothing 
but wifdom can infure an independence like 
this.’ 

Petrarch next complains to St. Auguftin of 
the life he leads at Avignon. ‘I am fatigued,’ 
fays he, ‘ beyond all expreffion, with this noify 
dirty city; it is the gulph of all naftinefs and 
vice; a colleétion of narrow, ill-built ftreets, 
where one cannot take a fingle ftep without 
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meeting with filthy pigs, barking dogs; cha- 
riots which ftun one with the rattling of their 
wheels; fets of horfes in caparifon, which block 
up the way; disfigured beggars, terrible to 
look at; ftrange faces from all the countries 
upon earth; infolent nobles, drunk with plea- 
fure and debauch ; and an unruly populace, al- 
ways quarrelling and fighting.’ To this the 
faint anfwers, ‘If the tumult of your foul would 
fubfide, you would no longer complain of thefe 
outward noifes, which affect only the fenfes. 
When the mind is calm, the confufton of ob- 
jects around us is no more to our ear than the 
murmurs of a running fiream. In this happy 
ftate of foul, neither the clouds. which fly 
around her, nor even the thunder that rolls 
over her head, is able to difturb her ferenity. 
Safe in the port, fhe beholds, but feels not, the 
{hipwreck. 

‘But I have yet only attacked the diforders 
you are willmg to confefs; more delicate and 
deeper wounds lie behind. When I confider 
your extreme fenfibility, I dare hardly attempt 
to probe them. Petrarch! you are bound with 
two golden chains; and your ereateft unhappi- 
nef{s is, you are fo dazzled by the luftre of them 
both, that you do not perceive your fetters. 
Thefe chains are love and glory; thefe are your 
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treafures, your delights. Let us examine this 
matter, and firft treat of love. Do you not 
allow that it is a great folly °’ 

‘The object of our love,’ replied Petrarch, 
‘muft decide this. Love is the moft noble 
or the moft defpicable of all the paffions : mifery, 
if the object is unamiable: but to be attached 
to a virtuous woman, who deferves both love 
and refpeét, this appears to me a great felicity. 
If you think otherwife, I am forry for it. 
Every one has his own opinion. If this is an 
error, it is dear to me, and I fhould be forry to 
be deprived of it. You know not the object of 
this love!’ 

‘Indeed I do,’ replied St. Auguftin. ‘ A mor- 
tal, a woman is the caufe. I know you have 
paffed a great part of your life in admiring and 
adoring her. <A folly fo long perfifted in afto- 
nifhes me.’ 

‘T befeech you,’ returned Petrarch, ‘ no tn- 
veétives. Thais and Livia were women; _ but 
what a difference between them and the per- 
fon of whom you fpeak! Know that her man- 
ners are a perfect model of the pureft virtue, 
Little attracted by the pleafures of the world, 
fhe fighs after heaven as her only reward.’ 
‘What a madnefs !’ returned the faint. ‘ You 
have nourifhed this flame in your-heart fixteen 
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years. The war of Hannibal in Italy was not 
fo long, nor the flames he kindled more violent 
than yours. He was driven out at laft; but 
who fhall drive away that Hannibal who lays 
wafte your foul? 

‘ Blind as you are, you love your difeafe, and 
you feed it. But liften to me: When death 
fhall extinguith thofe eyes which delight you 
now, when you fhall behold that beautiful 
face disfigured and pale, and thofe perfeét limbs 
motionlefs and livid, then will you bluih for 
having attached an iminortal foul to a decayed 
and perithable body.’ 

‘God preferve me,’ refumed Petrarch, ‘from 
beholding fo terrible a difafter; it would be 
reverfing the order of nature. I came firft into 
the world, and it would be unjuft I fhould go 
out of it the laft.’ ‘It is not, however,’ faid 
St. Auguftin, ‘an impoffible event, in as much 
as this beautiful perfon, which is the object 
of your love, and which is worn out by fre- 
quent confinements, has already loft much of 
its ftreneth and brilliancy.’ 

‘Learn,’ replied Petrarch, ‘that it is not 
the perfon of Laura I adore, but that foul fo 
fuperior to all others. Her conduét and her 
manners are an image of the life the bleffed 
lead in heaven. If I fhould ever lofe her, (the 
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very idea makes me tremble!) I would: fay, 
what Lelius, the wifeft of the Romans, faid on 
the death of Scipio, ‘‘ I loved her virtue, and 
that fhall ever live,” 

‘It is not eafy,’ returned the faint, ‘* to 
force you out of your entrenchment: for a 
moment [ will therefore allow that this wo- 
man for whom you languifh is a faint, a god- 
defs ; the goddefs of virtue herfelf, if you will 
have it fo. You are then the more culpable, if 
your inclinations toward her are not pure and 
honeft.’ ‘I take Heaven to witnefs,’ replied 
Petrarch, ‘ that there was never any thing 
difhoneft in my affections for Laura, never any 
thing reprehenfible in them, but their excefs. 
T with all the world could fee my love with as 
much clearnefs as they can her face. It re- 
fembles it: It is like that face, pure and without 
{fpot. I am going to fay a thing that will perhaps 
aftonifh you. | 

‘Itisto Laura I owe what Iam. Never 
fhould I have obtained my prefent reputation 
and glory, if the fentiments with which fhe 
infpired me, had not raifed thofe feeds of vir- 
tue which nature had planted in my foul. She 
drew me out of thofe {nares and precipices into 
which the ardour of youth had plunged me. 
In fine, fhe pointed out my road to heayen, 
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and ferved me as a guide to purfue it. The 
effect of love is to transform the lover, and 
to affimilate him to the object beloved. What 
then more virtuous, more perfeét, than Laura? 
In acity where no one is refpected, where no 
charaéter is held facred, has calumny dared to 
affault her? Have they found any thing repre- 
henfible, I fay, not only in her actions, but even 
in her words, in her countenance, or inher 
geftures? Thofe bad mouths which poifon all, 
have they dared to taint her life with their pef- 
tiferous breath? No; they could not even 
forbear refpeéting and admiring it, Inflamed 
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with the defire of enjoying, like her, a great. 


reputation, I have forced through all the ob- 
ftacles that oppofed it. In the flower of my 
age, I loved her alone; I wifhed to pleate her 
alone. You know all that I have done, and 
all that I have fuffered, to accomplith this end. 
To her I have facrificed thofe pleafures for 
which I felt the greateft inclination, and you 
would have me forget and renounce her. No, 
nothing can ever determine me to fuch a facri- 
fice: it is to no purpoie for you to attempt it.’ 
‘How many errors !’ faid the faint, * how many 
illufions ! You fay you owe to Laura what you 
are; that fhe has caufed you to quit the world, 
Q 4 
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and has elevated you to the contemplation of 
celeftial things. But the truth is this: full of 
confidence, and a good opinion of yourfelf, en- 
tirely occupied with one perfon in whom your 
whole foul is abforbed, you defpife the reft of 
the world, and the world, in return, defpifes 
you. It is true fhe has drawn you out of fome 
vices; but fhe has alfo prevented the growth 
of many virtues. In tears and complaints you 
have fpent that time which fhould have been 
devoted to God. ‘The beft effeét of this affec- 
tion is, perhaps, to have rendered you eager 
after glory: We fhall prefently examine how 
much you are indebted to her on this account. 
As to every thing elfe, I venture to declare that 
fhe has been your deftruétion, in nourifhing a 
paffion fhe ought to have fuppreffed. She has 
filled you with the love of the creature rather 
than the Creator; and this is the death of the 
foul. 

“You fay fhe has raifed you to the love of 
God. It may be fo. But in this you have 
inverted the order of nature. The Creator is 
to be firft loved for his own fake, for his infinite 
goodnefs and perfeGtion ; and then the creature 
as his work, and in proportion to its refemblance 
to him. You have done the contrary. You 
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have loved God as a good artificer, who has 
made what you thought the fineft object in the 
world.’ 

‘I take heaven to witnefs,’ again replied 
Petrarch, ‘of what I before advanced, that it 
is the foul of Laura, and not her perfon, that I 
love. Of this I can give you the moft incon- 
teftible proof. The older the grows, the more 
does my affection for her increafe. Even in her 
{pring her charms began to fade; but the 
beauties of her mind, and my paflion, increafed 
together.’ 

‘Tf that foul,’ refumed St. Auguftin, ‘had in- 
habited a vile and ugly body, would you have 
loved it then ?” 

‘The body,’ faid Petrarch, ‘is the image 
and the mirror of the foul. If the beauty of 
the foul could be immediately perceived with- 
out the interpofition of the body, I thould love 
a beautiful foul, though placed ina disfigured 
perfon.’ 

‘If,’ replied St. Auguftin, ‘you love what 
falls under your fenfes only, it is ftill the body 
which you love. I do not deny that it was 
the beauty of the foul which nourifhed and 
kept up your paffion, but it did not give birth 
to it. You loved the body with the foul, and 
the heat of youth led you to inclinations even 
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for Laura, which her virtue alone fubdued. 
Did fhe not herfelf tell you, in one of thofe ex- 
ceffes, ‘‘I am not, Petrarch, the perfon you 
take me for?” In your commendations © of 
Laura you have often condemned yourfelf.’ 

‘JT will with joy acknowledge,’ returned Pe- 
trarch, ‘ her virtue and my own folly ; but if my 
defires have ever paffed the bounds which ho- 
nor prefcribes, it is no longer fo; thofe limits 
are now facred. With refpeét to Laura, let me 
ever do her this juftice: I never faw her 
virtue ftagger in the moft interefting moments 
of our conneétion ; and in the gayeft hours of 
her life, her conduét was always uniform, al- 
ways pure. How admirable is a conftancy, a 
refolution, fo fuperior to the generality of her 
fex!. 

‘You cannot deny,’ faid the faint, ‘ and 
have, indeed, confeffed, that this love of yours 
has made you unhappy, and was near drawing 
on you a fatal crime. This admirable woman 
was the caufe of all this: and ought fhe not 
rather to have fuppreffed than encouraged an 
inclination fo fatal to your peace? She ought 
to have known and impreffed this truth upon 
you; that, of all the patfions to which hu- 
man nature is fubjeét, love is the moft to be 
feared, It makes us forget ourfelves, and it 
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leads us to forget our God. Every thing ferves 
to nourifh and increafe it; and thofe wretched 
mortals whom it holds in bondage, carry a fire 
within them, which will finally confume both 
foul and body. It is unneceflary to fay more : 
thofe who have experienced this paffion, will 
feel I fpeak truth; thofe who have never 
known it, will give me no credit. 
not one of thefe.’ 

‘Alas!’ returned Petrarch, ‘I am not able 
to anfwer you, and I muft give myfelf up to 
defpair !’ 


But you are 


‘No,’ faid the faint; ‘before you do this, 
you muft make every effort. Confult the beft 
poets and philofophers. Cicero advifes to 
change the object of love, or divide it; like a 
king of Perfia, who, to weaken the current of 
the Ganges, cut this river into feveral fireams. 
But I would not have you take this method. 
it 1s better to die an honeft death than to live 
an infamous life; to be devoted to one honor- 
able than many difgraceful objeéis. You have 
tried abfence, but it was liberty and curiofity 
that were your chief motives. Thefe fent you to 
the north and the fouth, and to the extremi- 
ties of the ocean; thefe were the foundation 
of your retreat at Vauclufe. 
does 
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carry their difeafes along with them; and one 
might apply to you, in this fituation, the an- 
{wer of Socrates to a young man who com- 
plained of the little ufe he had derived from his 
travels: ‘‘ That is,” faid Socrates, ‘‘ becaufe 
you. travelled with yourfelf. Tor thofe who 
would travel with fuccefs, muft have the mind 
rightly prepared ; and, without this preparation, 
in vain will be its courfe, though extended 
from pole to pole.” As Horace fays, it will 
change its climate, but never alter its fen- 
timents. To exchange your fituation to ad- 
vantage, you muft lay down the burden that 
opprefies you, nor, like Orpheus, ever look be- 
hind you. 

‘You love Italy: it was there you received 
your life. No fituation can fuit you better ; 
no fituation is fo delightful. Recolleét the 
beauty of the fkies, the fea, and the mountains ; 
call to mind the agreeable manners of its inha- 
bitants. You have been too long abfent from 
this your native country: it is growing late ; 
the night of life is coming on. Above all 
things‘remember that folitude is fatal to you, 
and that the rocks and woods of Vauclufe are 
fo many {nares to your foul. 

‘Enter into yourfelf. Be not difgufted with 
age, which is approaching: or afraid of death, 
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that will fucceed it. Time paffes away, and 
the body decays; but the mind is incorrup- 
tible, and its maturity can never be deter- 
mined. With reafon has it been faid, that one 
foul required many bodies. Confider then the 
noblenefs of this your foul, the frailty of your 
body, the fhortnefs of life, and the certainty of 
death. Recall the torments you_have fuffered, 
the ufelefs tears you have fhed, and the fhort 
pleafures you have obtained, which may be 
compared to thofe light zephyrs of the fummer 
which refrefh the air but fora moment. Re- 
flect on the duties you have neglected, and the 
works you have begun, and yet never coim- 
pleted. Finally, let your prayers be fervent and 
fincere, that God would hear you, that he would 
{trengthen your mind, and aflift you with his 
erace. 

‘This is ali I have to fay upon the head of 
love. As to glory, which is founded upon 
fame, what is it? Words which pafs through 
the mouths of mortals, and vanifh into air! 
What is it, but a wind blown up by their frail 
breath! How many obftacles are there to an 
immortal name! Fafhion, which changes every 
day, and gives to the moderns the preference 
over the ancients; envy,. which purfues the 
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the vulgar, who neither love men of genius, 
nor Truth herfelf; the ignorance and incon- 
ftancy of mens’ judgments; in fine, the ruin 
of fepulchres and monuments, which you ele- 
gantly call the fecond death. And can this be 
glory,, which depends upon the duration of 
marble? Even books, more durable than mo- 
numents, are they not fubje&t to a thoufand 
accidents? ‘They have, like us, their old age 
and death; and with this oblivion are the mott 
celebrated men threatened. In reality, the 
true honor of man is virtue; and glory is only 
her fhadow: it follows her every where; and 
the lefs it is fought, the more certainly is it ob- 
tained. If the earth is but a fpeck, and if God 
fills both fpace and time, why do vain mortals 
wafte their fhort moments in fuch an empty 
purfuit? Was you affured but of one more 
year of life, would not you manage it with ex- 
treme economy ? Alas! men are avaricious of 
a certain, and prodigal of an uncertain, time. 
They are not fure of a day, an hour, a minute, 
yet they fet about employments of great ex- 
tent, and little ufe. Thoufands, intoxicated 
with this folly, die in the flower of their age, 
and in the midft of their projects. With one 
foot in heaven, and the other upon the earth, 
they fall into the grave. ‘Thus do you con- 
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fume your time in making books, and neelect 
important duties to run after vain defires. 
Thus you purfue a fhadow, and neglect your 
foul. 

‘Abandon thefe things. The exploits of 
the Romans have: been [itieidnity celebrated ; 
they do not need your praife. Leave Adtibe 
and your Scipio; you can add nothing to his 
glory. 

‘ Be yourfelf once again ; prepare for death, 
and for the life that is to come.’ 

Thus end thefe excellent dialogues, 

In September, 1343, the pope, who had 
formed a high idea of Petrarch’ 1's abilities, en- 
tru{ted him with a negociation, the execution 
of which required both judgment and pene- 
tration. It has been obferved, that Robert, 
king of Naples, had eftablifhed a regency till 
his grand- daughter attained the age of twenty- 
five years. The pope, on his fide, claimed 
the government of Naples during this mino- 
rity; and on this. account fent Petrarch to 
affert his nmoht, and inform hi t 
was pafling in that court. The influence of 
cardinal Colonna, no doubt, contributed to the 
obtaining this commiffion for Petrarch. The 
cardinal had friends who were unjuftly de- 


tained in prifon at Naples, and whofe freedom 
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ae 


he had folicited; and he flattered himfelf that 
Petrarch’s eloquence and interceffion would ob- 
tain their eulargement. 

Petrarch went by land to Nice, where he em- 
barked, and in his paffage was near being loft. 
He wrote to cardinal Colonna the following ac- 
count of his voyage : 

‘J embarked at Nice, the firft maritime 
town in Italy.- At night I got to Monaco; and 
the bad weather obliged me to pafs a whole day 
there: this did not put me into humor. The 
next morning we re-embarked, and, after being 
toffed all day by the tempeft, we arrived very 
late at Port Maurice. ‘The night was dreadful : 
it was not poffible to get to the caftle; and I was 
obliged to put up at a village ale-houfe, where 
my bed and fupper appeared tolerable, from ex- 
treme wearinefs and hunger. 1 determined to 
proceed by land; the perils of the road were 
lefs dreadful to me than thofe of the fea. I left 
ny fervants and baggage in the fhip, which fet 
fail, and I remained with only one domeftic on 
fhore. 

‘By accident, among the rocks, towards the 
coaft of Genoa, I found fome German horfes, 
which were for fale: they were ftrong and 
ferviceable. I bought them; but I was foon 
after obliged to take fhip again, for war was 
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renewed between the Pifans and the people of 
Milan. Nature has placed limits to. thefe 
{tates ; the Po on one fide, and the Appenines 
on the other; but pride and avarice know no 
bounds. I muft have paffed between their two 
armies if I had gone by land; and this obliged 
me to re-embark at Lerici. I pafled by Corvo, 
that famous rock, the ruins of the city Luna, 
and I landed at Mutrona. From thence I 
went the next day on horfeback to Pifa, Sienna, 
and Rome. My eagernefs to execute your 
orders has made me a night-traveller, contrary 
to my character and difpofition. I would not 
fleep till I paid my duty to your illuftrious 
father, who is always my hero. I found him 
juft the fame I left him feven years ago; nay, 
even as hale and fprightly as when I firft faw 
him at Avignon, which is now twelve years. 
What a furprifing man! What majefty ! What 
ftrength of mind and body! How firm his 
voice ! how beautiful his face! Had he been 
a few years younger, I fhould have taken 
him for Julius Cefar, or Scipio Africanus. 
Rome grows old, but not its hero. He was 
half undreffed, and going into bed. I ftaid 
then only a moment, but I paffed the whole of 
the next day with him. He. afked me a thou- 
fand queftions about you; and was much 
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pleafed I was going to Naples. He would ac- 
company me when I fet out from Rome be- 
yond its walls. I went to Paleftrina that 
night, and was kindly received there by John 
Colonna, ‘This is a young man of very great 
hopes, who follows the fteps of his aneet- 
tors. 

‘I arrived at Naples the 11th of Oétober. 
Heavens ! what a change has the death of one 
man produced in this place! No one would 
know it now. Religion, juftice, truth, are 
banifhed. I think I am at Memphis, Babylon, 
or Mecca. In the place of a king fo good, fo 
juft, and fo pious, a little monk, fat, rofy, bare- 
footed, with a fhorn head, and half covered 
with a dirty’ mantle; bent by hypocrify more 
than age; loft in debauchery; proud of his po- 
verty, and {till prouder of the gold he has 
amafied: this man holds the reins of this ftag- 
gering empire. His cruelty and his debaucheries 
go beyond even thofe of Dionyfius, Agathocles, 
and Phalaris. ‘The name of this monk is bro- 
ther Robert: he was an Hungarian Cordelier, 
and preceptor of prince Andrew, whom he en- 
tirely governed. ‘This moniter opprefies the 
weak, defpifes the great, tramples juftice under 
foot, arid treats the two queens with the 
greateft infolence. The court and the city 
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tremble before him. A mournful filence reigns 
in the public affemblies ; and in private houfes 
they converfe by whifpers. The leaft gef- 
ture is punifhed; and to think is imputed a 
crime, 

‘How terrible for me to negociate . with 
fuch a man! I have prefented to him the or- 
ders of the fovereign pontiff, and your juft de-: 
mands: He behaved with an infolence I can- 
not deferibe: Sufa, or Damatcus, the capital 
of the Saracens, would have received with 
more refpect an envoy from the holy fee. The 
great lords imitate his pride and tyranny. The 
bifhop of Cavaillon is the only one who op- 
pofes this torrent: But what can one lamb do 
in the midft of fo many wolves? It is the re- 
queft of a dying king alone that makes him 
endure fo wretched a fituation. | How fmall 
are the hopes of my negociation! But I fhall 
wait with patience, though I know before- 
hand the anfwer they will give me.’ 

Petrarch reprefents queen Joan as a woman 
of weak underftandiny, and difpofed to gal- 
lantry, but incapable, from. her weaknets, of 
greater crimes. She was at this time eighteen 
years old, and governed by an old woman, 
whofe origin was from the dregs of the people. 
She was wife to a poor fifherman of Catana, 
R 2 
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a town of Sicily, and was nurfe toa child of 
king Robert, of which his firft wife was de- 
livered when fhe followed him to the fiege of 
Trapani in Sicily. This woman was handfome, 
infinuating, and had found out the art of plea- 
fing both the wives of king Robert, and the 
duchefs of Calabria, the mother of Joan, who 
entrufted her with the education of her daugh- 
ter. She was confummate in the art of ad- 
drefs and the intrigues of a court, and foon 
gained the heart of a young princefs who fought 
after nothing but love and pleafure. This 
woman had married for her fecond hufband a 
Turkifh flave, whom the fenefchal of Naples 
had bought of a corfair. The fenefchal took 
a liking to him, and gave him his freedom ; 
from thence he became keeper of the king’s 
wardrobe, in which poft he amaffed prodigious 
wealth. When he married the Catanefe, he 
was made a chevalier, and by her credit ob- 
tained the place of fenefchal, which became 
vacant by the death of his mafter. She had a 
fon called Robert, for whom fhe obtained his 
father’s place after his death. His perfon was 
handfome and agreeable, and it was thought 
that fhe very early procured him the yood 
graces of the princefs Joan. Thefe people 
ufed every means to oppofe the coronation of 
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prince Andrew, that his authority, and that of 
the Hungarians, might not be confirmed ; and 
they, on their part, aimed at the deftruction of 
the Catanefe and her cabal. Such was the 
fituation of this divided court, and it was eafy 
to forefee it muft end in fome tragical event. 

Petrarch, wearied out with the pretended 
confiderations they pleaded to retard and 
amufe him, formed the project of vifiting the 
mount Gargon, the port of Brindifi, and the 
upper coaft of that fea. But the queen dow- 
ager begged he would not go {fo far from Naples, 
always faying to him, ‘ We muft wait a little; 
perhaps the face of things may change.’ She 
permitted him, however, to vifit fome places 
near, which he gives an account of in the fol- 
lowing letter to cardinal Colonna : 

‘I went to Baie with my friends Barbatus 
and John Barrili. Every thing concurred to 
render this jaunt agreeable ; good company, the 
beauty of the fcenes, and my extreme weari- 
nefs of the city I quitted. This climate, 
which, as far as I can judge, muft be infupport- 
able in fummer, is delightful in winter. I was 
rejoiced to behold places defcribed by Virgil, 
and, which is more furprifing, by Homer be- 
fore him. Ihave feen the Lucrine lake, fa- 
mous for its fine oyfters ; the lake Avernus, the 
R 3 
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waters of which are as black as pitch, with fifth 
{fwimming in it of the fame color: marfhes 
formed by the ftanding water of Acheron, and 
that mountain whofe roots go down to hell. 
The horrible afpect of this place, the thick 
fhades with which it is covered by a, furround- 
ing wood, and the peftilential fell that this 
water exhales, characterife it very juftly as the 
hell of the poets. There wants only the bark 
of Charon, which would indeed be unnecef- 
fary, as there is only a {hallow ford to pafs 
over. The Styx and the kingdom of Pluto 
are now hid from our fight. Awed by what 
I had heard and read of the mournful ap- 
proaches to the dwellings of the dead, I was 
contented to view them at my feet from the 
top of a high mountain. The labourer, the 
fhepherd, and the failor, dare not approach 
them ‘nearer. ‘There are profound caverns, 
where fome pretend much gold is concealed : 
covetous men, they fay, have been to feek it, 
but they never returned; whether they loft 
their way in the dark vallies, or whether they 
had a fancy to vifit the dead, being fo near their 
habitation. 

‘Thave feen the ruins of the grotto of the 
famous Cumean Sybil; it is a hideous rock, 
fufpended in the Avernian lake. Its ‘fituation 
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{trikes the mind with horror. There ftill remain Pt 
the hundred mouths by which the gods convey- 8 
ed their oracles. They are dumb at prefent ; q 
and there is only one God who fpeaks in heaven Pit 
and in the earth. Thefe uninhabited ruins ferve His 
for the nefts of birds of unlucky omen. Not far 
from hence is that horrible cavern which leads, Hit 
fay they, to hell. | 
‘Who would believe that, clofe to the man- 
fions of the dead, nature fhould have placed 
powerful remedies for the prefervation of life ? 
Near Avernus, however, and-Acheron, is that ai 
barren land from whence rifes continually a : 
falutary vapour, a cure for feveral difeafes ; and | 
thofe hot fprings which found like the boiling 
of an iron pot: there are fome which vomit 
cinders hot and fulphureous. I have feen the 
baths which nature has prepared, but the avarice 
of the phyficians hath rendered them of doubt- ! 
ful ufe. This does not, however, prevent them it 


from being vifited by all the neighbouring ith 
towns. Thefe hollowed mountains dazzle with bee 

, , : Ho 
the luftre of their marble arches, on which are it 


engraved figures that point out, by the pofition 
of their hands, the part of the body each foun- 
tain 1s proper to cure. Hin 

‘T faw the foundations of that admirable ihn 
refervoir of Nero, which was to go from mount | 
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Mifene to the Avernian lake, and enclofe all the 
hot waters of Baie. 

‘ At Puzzoli I faw the mountain of Falernus, 
celebrated for its grapes, whence the famous 
Falernian wine. I faw likewife thofe enraged 
waves that Virgil fpeaks of in his Georgics, 
on which Cafar put a bridle by the mole which 
he raifed there, and which Auguftus finithed : 
it is now called the Dead Sea. I am furprifed 
at the prodigious expence the Romans were at 
to build houfes in the moft expofed fituations, 
to fhelter them from the feverities of winter ; 
for in the heats of fummer the vallies of the 
Appenines, the mountains of Viterbe, the 
woods of Ombriu, Tivoli, Frefcate, &c. fur- 
nifhed them with charming fhades: even the 
ruins of thofe houfes are fuperb. But this 
magnificence was little fuited to the Roman 
manners ; and on this account Marius, Cefar, 
and Pompey, were praifed for having dwelt 
upon the mountains, where they were not dif- 
turbed by the foaming of the fea, and where 
they trod under foot thofe darling pleafures 
which defitroy mankind, by rendering them 
effeminate. ‘This it was that determined Sci- 
pio Africanus to feek a retreat at Linterno ; this 
unparalleled hero rather chofe to flee from vo- 
luptuoufnefs than trample it under foot. I 
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could fee nothing that would delight me more 
than his abode, but I had no guide that was 
acquainted with its fituation. 

‘ Of all the wonders I faw in my little 
journey, nothing furprifed me more than the 
prodigious firength and extraordinary courage 
of a young woman called Mary, whom we 
faw at Puzzoli. She paffed her life among fol- 
diers; and it was a common opinion that fhe 
was fo much feared, no one dared attack her 
honor. No warrior but envied her prowefs 
and fkill. From the flower of her age fhe 
lived in camps, and adopted the military rules 
and drefs. _ Her body is that of a hardy foldier, 
rather than a woman, and feamed all over 
with the fears of honor. She is always at 
war with her neighbours: fometimes fhe at- 
tacks them with a little troop, fometimes 
alone; and feveral have died by her hand. 
She is perfect in all the ftratagems of the mili- 
tary art; and fuffers, with incredible patience, 
hunger, thirit, cold, heat, and fatigue. In fine, 
fhe lies on the bare ground; her fhield ferves 
for a pillow, and fhe fleeps armed in the open 
air. 

‘I had feen her in my firft voyage to Naples 
about three years ago; but as fhe was very much 
altered, I did not know her again. She came 
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forward to falute me. I returned it as to a per- 
fon I was not acquainted with; but, by her 
laugh, and the geftures of thofe about me, I 
fufpected fomething ; and, obferving her with 
more attention, I found under the helmet the 
face of this formidable virgin. Was I to in- 
form you of half the things they relate of her, 
you would take them for fables. I will there- 
fore confine myfelf to a few faéts, to which I 
was witnefs. By accident, feveral ftrangers, 
who came to Puzzoli to fee this wonder, were 
all affembled at the citadel to make trial of her 
ftrength. We found her alone, walking be- 
fore the portico of the church, and not: fur- 
prifled at the concourfe of the people. We 
begged fhe would give us a_ proof of her 
fitrength. She excufed herfelf at firft, as hav- 
ing.a wound in her arm; but afterwards fhe 
took up an enormous block of ftone, and a 
piece of wood loaded with iron. ‘* Upon 
thefe,” faid fhe, ‘‘ you may try your ftrength 
if you will.” After every one had attempted 
to move them with more or lefs fuccefs, dhe 
took and threw them with fo much eafe over 
our heads, that we remained confounded, and 
could hardly believe our eyes. At firft fome 
deceit was fufpected, but there could be none. 
This has rendered credible what the ancients 
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relate of the Amazons; and Virgil of the hero- 
ines of Italy, who were headed by Camilla.’ 

Petrarch was but juft returned from this lit- 
tle journey, when the city of Naples underwent 
a horrible tempeft, which was felt all along the 
coafts of the Mediterranean. 

‘A monk, who was the bifhop of a neigh- 
bouring ifland, and held in great efteem for 
his fanétity and {kill in aftrology, had fore- 
told that Naples was to be deftroyed by an 
earthquake on the 25th of November. This 
prophecy fpread fuch terror through the city, 
that the inhabitants abandoned their affairs to 
prepare themfelves for death. Some hardy 
fpirits, indeed, ridiculed thofe who betrayed 
marks of fear on the approach of a thunder 
ftorm; and, as foon as the ftorm was. over, 
jeftingly cried out, See, the prophecy has failed! 

‘ As to mytelf, I was in a ftate between fear 
and hope; but I muft confets that fear fome- 
times got the afcendant. Accuftomed to a 
colder climate, and in which a thunder ftorm 
in winter was a rare phenomenon, I con- 
fidered what I now faw as a threatening from 
heaven. 

‘On the eve of the night in which the pro- 
phecy was to be fulfilled, a number of fe- 
males, more attentive to the impending evil 
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than to the decorum of their fex, ran half 
naked through the ftreets, prefling their chil- 
dren to their bofoms. ‘They haftened to pro- 
{irate themfelves in the churches, which they 
deluged with their tears, crying out, with all 
their might, Have mercy, O Lord! have mercy 
upon us ! 

‘Moved, diftreffed with the general con- 
fternation, I retired early to the convent of St. 
Laurence. The monks went to reft at the 
ufual hour. It was the feventh day of the 
moon: and, as I was anxious to obferve in 
what manner fhe would fet, I ftood looking at 
my window till fhe was hid from my fight by 
a neighbouring mountain. This was a little 
before midnight. ‘The moon was gloomy, and 
overcaft ; neverthelefs, I felt myfelf tolerably 
compofed, and went to bed. But fcarce had 
I clofed my eyes, when I was awakened by the 
loud rattling of my chamber windows. I felt 
the walls of the convent violently fhaken 
from their foundations. The lamp, which I 
always keep lighted through the night, was ex- 
tinguifhed. The fear of death laid faft hold 
upon me. 

‘The whole city was in commotion, and 
you heard nothing but lamentations, and con- 
fufed exhortations to make ready for the dread- 
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ful event. The monks, who had rifen to fing 
their matins, terrified by the movements of 
the earth, ran into my chamber, armed with 
croffes and relics, imploring the mercy of Hea- 
ven. A prior, whofe name was David, and 
who was confidered as a faint, was at their 
head. The fight of thefe infpired us with a 
little courage. We proceeded to the church, 
which was already crowded; and here we re- 
mained during the reft of the night, expecting 
every moment the completion of the pro- 
phecy. 

‘It is impoffible to defcribe the horrors of 
that night. The elements were let loofe. 
The noife of the thunder, the winds, and the 
rain, the roarings of the enraged fea, the con- 
vulfions of the heaving earth, and the dif- 
tracted cries of thofe who felt themfelves ftag- 
gering on the brink of death, were dreadful 
beyond imagination. Never was there fuch a 
night! As foon as we apprehended that day was 
at hand, the altars were prepared, and the priefts 
dreffed themfelves for mafs. Trembling we lifted 
up our eyes to heaven, and then fell proftrate 
upon the earth. 

‘The day at length appears. But what a 
day ! Its horrors were much more terrible than 


thofe of the night. No fooner were the higher 
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parts of the city a little more calm, than we 
were {truck with the outcries which we’ heard 
towards the fea. Anxious to difcover what 
paffed there, and {till expeéting nothing but 
death, we became defperate, and. inftantly 
mounting our horfes, rode down to the fhore. 

‘ Heaven! what a fight! Vefflels wrecked 
in the harbour. The ftrand covered with bo- 
dies which had been dafhed again{ft the rocks 
by the fury of the waves. Here you faw the 
brains of fome, and the entrails of others ; 
there the palpitating ftruggles of yet remaining 
life. You might diftinguifh the groans of the 
men, and the fhrieks of the women, even 
through the noite of the thunder, the roaring 
of the billows, and the crafh of the falling 
houfes. The fea regarded not either the  re- 
ftraints of men, or the barriers of nature. She 
no longer knew the bounds which had been fet 
by the Almighty. 

‘That immenfe mole, which, ftretching it- 
felf out on each hand, forms the port, was bu- 
ried under the tumult of the waves; and the 
lower parts of the city were fo much deluged, 
that you could not pafs along the ftreets with- 
out danger of being drowned. 

‘We found near the fhore above a thoufand 
Neapolitan knights, who had -affeinbled, as it 
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were, to attend the funeral obfequies of theit 
country. This {plendid troop gave me a little 
courage. ‘If I die,” faid I to myfelf, “it 
will be at leaft in good company.” Scarce 
had I made this refleétion, when I heard a 
dreadful clamour every where around me. 
The fea had fapped the foundations of the 
place where we ftood, and it was at this in- 
{tant giving way. We fled therefore imme- 
diately to a more elevated ground. Hence we 
beheld a moft tremendous fight! The fea be- 
tween Naples and Caprea was covered with 
moving mountains: they were neither green, as 
in the ordinary ftate of the ocean, nor black, as 
In common ftorms, but white. 

‘The young queen’ rufhed out of the palace 
bare-footed, her hair difhevelled, and her drefs 
in the greateft diforder. She was followed by a 
train of females, whofe drefs was as loofe and 
diforderly as her own. They went to throw 
themfelves at the feet of the Bleffed Virgin, 
crying aloud, Mercy ! Mercy ! 

‘Towards the clofe of the day the ftorm 
abated, the fea was calm, and the heavens {e- 
rene. hofe who were upon. the land fuf- 
fered only the pains of fear; but it was other- 


wile with thole who were upon the water. 


Some Marfeilles gallies, laft from Cyprus, and 
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now ready to weigh anchor, were funk before 
our eyes; nor could we give them the leaft af- 
fiftance. Larger veffels from other nations 
met with the fame fate in the midft of the har- 
bour. Not a foul was faved ! 

‘ There was avery large veffel, which had.on 
board four hundred criminals under fentence of 
death. The mode of their punifhment had 
been changed, and they were referved as a for- 
lorn hope to «be expofed in the firft expedition 
againft Sicily. This fhip, which was ftout and 
well built, fuftained the fhocks of the waves 
till funfet: but now fhe began to loofen, and 
to fill with water. The criminals, who were 
a hardy fet of men, and lefs difmayed by death, 
as they had lately feen him fo near at hand, 
firuggled with the ftorm, and, by a bold and vi- 
gorous defence, kept death at bay till the ap- 
proach of night. But their efforts were in 
vain. The fhip began to fink. Determined, 
however, to put off as. far as poffible the mo- 
ment of diffolution, they ran aloft, and hung 
upon the mafts and rigging. At this moment 
the tempeft was appeafed, and thefe poor con- 
vidls were the only perfons whofe lives were 
faved in the port of Naples. Lucan fays, 
Fortune preferces the guilty. And do we not 
find, by daily experience, that lives of little mo- 
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ment eafily efeape the perils to which they are 
expofed.’ 

Petrarch wrote this letter the day after the 
earthquake, and concludes with the following 
reflections : 

‘I traft that this ftorm will be a fufficient 
fecurity againft all folicitations to make me 
rifk my life upon the ocean. This is the only 
thing in which I fhall dare to be a rebel; but in 
this I would not obey either the pope, or even 
my father himfelf, was he again to return upon 
the earth. I will leave the air to the birds, 
and the fea to the fifth; for I am a land animal, 
and to the land will I confide myfelf. Send 
me whither you pleafe; I will go to the fur- 
theft eaft, or even round the world, provided I 
never quit my footing upon the earth. I know 
very well the divines infift there is as much 
danger by land as by fea. It may be fo. But 
I befeech you to permit me there to give up 
my life where I firft received it. I like that 
faying of one of the ancients,. He who is fhip- 
wrecked a fecond time, cannot lay the fault upon 
Neptune.’ 

Petrarch, in another letter to cardinal Co- 
lonna, fpeaks of the continual murders in the 
city of Naples. | 
‘ The ftreets,’ fays he, ‘at night are filled by 
Vou. I. S 
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young men of rank, who are armed, and attack 
all who pafs without diftin¢tion: they muft 
fight or die. This evil is without remedy : 
neither the authority of parents, the feverity of 
the magiftrates, nor the power of kings them- 
felves, has been able to fupprefs it: but it is 
not furprifing that fuch actions are committed 
at night, when they kill one another for diver- 
fion in open day. ‘fo thefe barbarous fpectacles 
the people run in crowds, and fhout and re- 
joice at the fight of human blood: even kings 
and princes are amufed by it. Young men are 
feen expiring under the eyes of their parents ; 
and it is reckoned a fhame not to die with a 
good grace, as if it was to ferve God or their 
country. The place deftined to this butchery 
is near the city. One day they dragged me 
thither. The king and queen, with all the 
nobility of Naples, were affembled. I was 
dazzled by the magnificence of this affembly, 
but ignorant of the fight I was to behold; 
when on a fudden I heard a great noife and 
fhouting of the people. I looked toward the 
place from whence it came, and faw a young 
man, of a very interefting figure, covered with 
blood, who fell down and expired at my feet. 
Seized with horror, I fet fpurs to my horfe, and 
fled with hafte from this infernal. fpectacle ; 
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curfing thofe who brought me there, and the 
{pectators who could be pleafed with fuch a 
horrid fight. You will not be furprifed they 
retain your friends in irons, when they can 
amutfe themfelves with the death of an innocent 
and amiable young man. I am tempted in- 
{tantly to quit this barbarous place; and in three 
days, perhaps, its fun will no longer fhine upon 
me. I fhall firft go into Cifalpine, and then to 
Tranfalpine, Gaul, eager to return to a matter 
who can render every thing agreeable to me but 
the fea.’ 

Petrarch employed all his eloquence to make 
the Neapolitans feel the cruelty of thefe games, 
but in vain: it was not till fifty years after this 
that they were abolithed by Charles de la Poife, 
king of Naples. The fituation of Naples was 
infupportable to Petrarch: he was, however, 
much honored by queen Joan, who loved let- 
ters, and wifhed to attach him to her. She 
made him her chaplain, and clerk in writing, as 
king Robert had done. Petrarch paffed a whole 
day, before his departure, with his friends John 
Barrili and Barbatus of Sulmone, whom he 
calls his fecond Ovid, drunk with the nectar of 
Hippocrene. ‘ They live,’ fays he, ‘a tran- 
quil life; neither troubled with the noife of 
5 2 
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children, the contentions of fervants, nor the 
fatigues of bufineds.’ 

The part of his negociation which refpected 
the releafe of prifoners Petrarch fucceeded in. 
This was afterwards the occafion of prince 
Andrew’s death: they were releafed by his im- 
tereft; and he took them into the moft intimate 
friendfhip, which rendered them infolent, and 
caufed their ruin: and Petrarch was concerned 
he had meddled with this affair, which proved fo 
fatal in the end to the perfons concerned, as well 
as the prince himfelf. 

Before Petrarch fet out from aighes there 
was a report fpread of his death in that part of 
Italy between the Alps and the Appenines, and 
they even mourned for him at Venice. Antoine 
de Beccari, in rather too much hafte, wrote fome 
verfes on the occafion. A fketch of this poem 
will ferve to fhew the fuperiority of Petrarch’s 
genius to that of the poets who were his con- 
temporaries. The poem is allegorical, as were 
moft of the writings in that age. It reprefents 
a funeral proceffion, compofed of feveral ladies 
followed by a numerous train. 

Among thefe Grammar appears the firft, fup- 
ported by Prifcian, and other mafters famed in 
its rules. She celebrates the pains with which 
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Petrarch cultivated her regard from his ten- 
dereft youth, laments extremely his lofs, and 
feems to fear there is not one grammarian left 
able to fill his place. After her comes Rhe- 
toric, followed by Cicero, Geoffroy de Vi- 
nefouve, and Alain de Lifle, two Gothic au- 
thors of the twelfth and thirteenth century, 
who muft be very much fuprifed to fee them- 
felves at the fide of Cicero. Next comes a 
train of hiftorians: Livy, Suetonius, Tlorus, and 
Eutropius with his hands joined, and his face 
covered, followed by the nine Mufes, rending 
their garments, tearing their hair, and fhewing 
all the figns of a moft lively grief. Philofophy 
appears the next in a black robe, as a widow 
who laments for a hufband fhe moft tenderly 
loved. Plato, Ariftotle, Cato, and Seneca, make 
up her train. 

Virgil, Ovid, Juvenal, Statius, Horace, Lu- 
cretius, Perfius, Gallus, and Lucan, fupport the 
bier, and depofit the body in the maufoleum 
of Parnaffus, which had not been opened for fe- 
veral centuries. Minerva clofes this proceffion, 
bringing from heaven the crown of Petrarch, 
which fhe had in her poffeffion, and which fhe 
places in a facred wood of pines, where it may 
be fheltered from the wind, the thunder, and the 
rain. 
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The poet, by a fort of envoy, addreffes his 
own poem, and fays, ‘ This is from Antoine de 
Beccari, who knows little, but would willingly 
learn more.’ Petrarch fent this poet a few lines 
rather than a fonnet, in which he teftifies his 
gratitude, and proves it by avoiding to anfwer 
him in fuch a manner as would have confeffed 
his own fuperiority. 

Petrarch fet out from Naples at the end of 
December, and went direétly to Parma, which 
he found in a very unhappy fituation. The 
brothers of the family of Correge were dif- 
united ; the city was blocked up by their ene- 
mies, and fuffered all the diftreffes that war, 
famine, and internal divifions, produce. This 
redoubled Petrarch’s defire to return to his 
friends at Avignon, to Laura, and to his Tranf- 
alpine Parnaffus, as he called his retreat at Vau- 
clufe. The diificulty was to get out of Parma 
with fafety. He could not pafs on the weftern 
fide, which was his fhorteft road to France; 
that road was {hut up entirely; and if he went 
towards the eaft, he muft go by the army of 
the enemy. ‘There are certain uneafy fituations 
of the mind, which caufe, perfons of the leaft 
intrepidity to brave the greateft dangers ; and 
fuch was Petrarch’s. He fet out in February, 
at {un-fet, with a {mall number of perfons, whe 
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agreed to run the fame rifk as himfelf. About 
midnight, near Rheggio, a troop of robbers 
rufhed from their ambufcade, and came down 
upon them, crying, ¢ Kill! kill ! All their re- 
{ource was in flight, favored by the darknefs 
of the night. Petrarch, in his precipitate re- 
treat, was thrown from his horfe, which had 
ftumbled againft fomething in the road; and 
the fall was fo violent that he fwooned. When 
he came to himfelf, he was fo bruifed he could 
fearcely move ; but fear giving him ftrength, 
he remounted his horfe, and was joined by his 
companions. They had not gone far, when a 
violent ftorm of rain and hail, with thunder and 
lightning, rendered their fituation almoft as 
bad as that they had efcaped from, and prefent- 
ed them with the image of death in another 
fhape. ‘They pafled a dreadful night, without 
finding a tree or the hollow of a rock to fhelter 
them. Neceffity fharpens the invention, and 
they contrived an expedient which guarded 
them in fome meafure from the injuries of the 
weather. They fet the backs of their hortes 
together on the fide from whence the ftorm 
drove, and thus they made a fort of tent to 
cover them. 

When the dawn of day-permitted, Petrarch 


and his companions fet out on their journey, 
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and got fafely to Scandiano, a caftle occupied 
by the Gonzagas, friends to the lords of Parma. 
They learned there, that if the ftorm had not 
detained them, they would have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, and that they owed their 
fafety'to an accident they had confidered as 
very unfortunate. Petrarch now felt the con- 
fequence of his fall. He wanted reft and affift- 
ance, and, with great pain and difficulty, after a 
few hours refrefhment, got to Modena, where 
he flept, and the next day arrived at Bologna. 
He ftopped there for advice: The phyficians 
affured him that the warm weather would 
alone reftore him to health. He was, however, 
fo much difgufted with Italy in its prefent 
fituation; or he was fo eager to fee Laura, 
without whom he felt life was infupportable, 
that the moment he could fit his horfe, he took 
the road to Avignon. On approaching that 
city, ‘I feel,’ fays he, ‘a greater foftnefs in 
the air, and I fee with delight the flowers that 
adorn the neighbouring woods. Every thing 
announces the prefence of Laura. I have fled 
from tempefts and war, to feek a happy afylum 
in the temple of love, and behold her who can 
calm the winds, and clear the air from all ob- 
‘{curing clouds.’ 


Soon after his return, Petrarch went to pafs 
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fome days at Vauclufe. He was charmed to 
fee his houfe again, and his books. But the 
abfence of Philip de Cabaffole rendered this 
{pot lefs agrecable. He was {till at Naples, de- 
tained there by his attachment to the memory 
of the deceafed king, and the defire of ferving 
his family. Petrarch wrote the bithop this 
letter : 

‘I fled from the fury of civil war, and 
have taken refuge in my old retreat. Here I 
find many things that pleafe me, woods, rivers, 
and peace; but I find not my friend, and this 
place no longer charms me without his fociety. 
I am, however, well fatisfied. 1 am here; and I 
am determined to pafs the reft of my life in this 
place, if affairs do not change in Italy. This is 
my Parnaflus. The Mufes, driven out of Italy, 
enjoy here the tranquillity they love. You may 
enjoy it too; and will find yourfelf much hap- 
pier than at Naples, as I have experienced an 
agreeable contra{t between this place and Par- 
ma. Let others run after riches and honors ; 
let them be marquiffes, princes, kings; I con- 
fent: for my own part, I am content with 
being apoet. But on yours, will you be always 
wandering’ You know the courts of princes, 
the {nares they contain, the cares that devour, 
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the perils that are run, the tempefts to which 


they expofe. 


(4 


{miles upon you. 
us leave fuperfluity to mifers. 


Believe me. 
yourfelf in your diocefe, 


Come - back, 


and repofe 


while fortune yet 
You have all you want: let 
We fhall have 


no fine tapeftries, but our hangings will be 


decent. 


Our tables will not be fumptuous, and 


loaded with many courfes, but we fhall have 


enough to fuffice us. 


Our beds will not be 


covered with gold or purple, nor our chimnies 


or ftairs be of marble; but we fhall only fleep 


the eafier. 


to the cultivation of my gardens. 


The hour of death approaches, and 
warns me to limit my defires. 


I confine myfelf 


Iam going 


to plant in them fruit-trees, which fhall refreth 


me with their fhade when I go to fifh under 


my rocks. 


The trees I have are old, they 


want to be renewed. I beg of you to order 


your people to procure fome pear and peach 


trees for me at Naples. 


I work for my old age, 


which I befeech you to favor and _ protect. 
This is written to you in the midft of the woods 
from your hermit of the Sorga.’ 


About this time there was a great contention 
with refpect to thofe iflands we call the Cana- 


ries, and which the Romans named the For- 
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tunate Ifles. They are fituated in the Atlantic 
Ocean, near the kingdom of Morocco. They 
were called fortunate from the fruitfulnefs of 
the land, and the foftnefs of the air. In effeé, 
they have a perpetual fpring. The rigors of 
winter are not felt in this climate, and the 
heats of fummer are foftened by the zephyrs 
which continually arife to temper and refrefh 
the air. Thefe iflands were loft, as it were, in 
the decline of the Roman empire; but the 
Genoefe found them out again in the thir- 
teenth century. Lewis of Spain, the eldeft 
fon of Alphonzo, king of Caftile, and Blanche, 
daughter of St. Lewis, who was charged with 
a negociation to the pope from the king of 
France, took it into his head to afk Clement to 
beftow on him the government of thefe iflands. 
Clement, who claimed the right of giving 
kingdoms and reigning over kings, and who, 
naturally generous and benevolent, gave a king- 
dom with the fame eafe as he would beftow 
a benefice, granted this requeft; crowned 
Lewis at Avignon with all poffible magni- 
ficence, and made a fine difcourfe himfelf upon 
the occafion: Lewis agreeing to facrifice his 
life and wealth to drive the infidels out of 
thefe iflands, to eftablifh the true faith, to 
hold his knmgdom from the holy fee, and pay 
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an annual tribute. Thefe things fettled, the 
pope put the crown on his head, and the {cep- 
tre in his hand, and ordered him to walk in 
proceffion through the ftreets of Avignon with 
this fine regalia, and a moft fplendid train. 
Unfortunately this pompous march was dif 
turbed by a thunder fhower, which turned this 
moft auguft ceremony into a jeft. 

The new king, abandoned by all his court, 
arrived at his palace wet to the fkin: a true 
prognoftic that he would reign over nothing 
but fogs. In truth, Lewis gained nothing by 
this election but the golden crown, and the 
pretty name of Prince of the Fortunates, juft 
fuited to the hero of a romance. But as to 
Clement, he enjoyed two very fenfible pleafures ; 
the giving an entertainment, and the making 
of aking, ‘It was‘faid,’ continues Petrarch, 
who gave this detail to the bithop of Cavail- 
lon, ‘that the Englith, who looked upon the 
iflands that formed their kingdom as the moft 
fortunate of all others, were alarmed when 
they learned that the pope had given them 
away. Nothing can better paint the ridiculous 
fear of a proud and_ barbarous people, who 
were perfuaded that nature had treated them 
better than all others, and that their fuperiority 
in all things was never to be called in queftion.: 
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There is a bon-mot related of Don Sancho, the 
brother of this Lewis, with which I fhall clofe 
this account, as it is very fimilar to it. 

Don Sancho having been proclaimed king of 
Egypt by the pope, who expected great things 
from his bravery, experience, and excellent 
education, afked the interpreter who accom- 
panied him (for he underftood not the Latin 
tongue) what was the reafun of thofe fhouts of 
applaufe. ‘ Sire,’. replied he, ‘the pope has 
created you king of Egypt.’ ‘ We muft not be 
ungrateful,’ replied the prince. ‘ Go thou, and 
proclaim the holy father caliph of Bagdat.’ 
‘ This,’ concludes Petrarch, ‘is what I calla 
pleafantry well worthy of a king. They give 
to Don Sancho an ideal kingdom: he returns 
the favor with a chimerical pontificate.’ 

One day Petrarch went to walk in a delight- 
ful place near Avignon, where he often met 
Laura: or, if fhe was not there, the objets 
around enchanted him, and recalled a thou- 
fand pleafing fenfations. As he was meditating 
in this delightful fituation, he wrote the follow- 
ing lines; 


‘Stream, ever limpid, fresh and clear, 


Where Laura’s charms appear renew’d! 
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Ye flowers that touch her gentle breast! 
Ye happy trees on which she leans! 

Ye scenes embellish’d by her steps! 

If grief shall close these wretched eyes, 
May some kind hand, when I am dead, 
Cover me with this happy earth, 

And lightly spread it round my tomb: 
Twill shed delight on my abode ; 

*Twill make me fearless of its gloom. 
And when my fair majestic nymph 
Shall visit this delightful spot; 

When she shall view my silent dust, 
And mark the change her love has wrought ; 
Then will she waft a gentle sigh ; 

Then will she drop a tender tear; 

And, like an infant at the breast, 

Who cannot speak its soft distress, 

So will the heart of gentle Laura bleed, 


And in sad silence treasure up its woe.” 


1345. After the departure of Petrarch from 
Italy, the commotions of Parma increafed. 
Azon de Correge, who had expreffed the high- 
eft regard for Petrarch, and had loaded him 
with benefits, gave him the moft prefling invi- 
tation to come to Verona, whither he had re- 
tired, and taken up his abode. William de 
Pafirengo, and other of his friends, joined in 
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this entreaty. Petrarch was tenderly attached 
to Azon, whofe difpofition and manner of 
thinking fuited him in all refpe@s. And thefe 
kind invitations ftaggered the refolutions he 
had formed, to which fome other motives were 
added for his quitting Avignon. He had been 
now fourteen years attached to cardinal Co- 
Jonna, who had done very little for him, and 
his fortune was very moderate. This mafter, 
who loved Petrarch tenderly, and had always 
behaved to him like a brother, was become 
difficult to pleafe, unfatisfied, exacting ; at leaft 
he appeared fo in the eyes of Petrarch, whofe 
free and independent fpirit could not brook 
the leaft authority. The love of his country 
was always uppermoft in his mind, and per- 
haps he flattered himfelf he fhould be able to 
promote its peace. To thefe motives were 
joined fome fecret reafons he did not think 
proper to divulge. And on thefe accounts he 
formed the refolution to quit Avignon, Laura, 
and Vauclufe. He went to difclofe his defien 
to cardinal Colonna, who was much difpleafed 
at it. 

‘What whim has taken you,’ faid he, ‘to 
go and fettle in Italy? You are inured to 
this country ; you have paffed your youth in it; 
you are known, loved, and efteemed; you have 
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many ties heré; why fhould yon think of leav- 
ing it?’ 

‘ My miafter,’ replied Petrarch, ‘ new times, 
new cares! This country is become odious to 
me. The land produces nothing but aconite. 
It is defolated by hail and the northern winds, 
and its waters are corrupted with lead. I am 
difpleafed with every thing here, even with the 
air | breathe. I came poor, and I leave it ftill 
poorer. There isa pride or arrogance in this 
court to which I cannot fubmit. Even you, 
who was fo good, fo gentle, fo eafy to live 
with formerly, permit me to fay it, you aré 
become reftlefs, difficult, unfociable, and there 
is no living with you. When we are young, 
we can bear thefe things; but I feel that my 
humour changes with my years, and that I 
cannot fupport this life. J know nothing more 
ridiculous or melancholy than to grow old in 
flavery. Permit me to die free, and contimue to 
-jndulge me with your favor.’ 

‘ Ungrateful!’ faid the cardial with vi- 
vacity ; ‘and is it thus you acknowledge the 
goodnefs you fpeak of? If I have not done for 
you all I withed, I have loved you fincerely, 
and fet afide every diftinétion that birth had 
created between us.’ 

‘ Love is repaid by love,’ replied Petrarch. 
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‘T have loved you ever fince I had the honor 
of knowing you, and I {hall never ceafe to love 
you. Here then we are equal,’ 

‘ But,’ replied the cardinal, ‘ what obliges 
you to determine with fo much precipitation ° 
All that you fay of Avignon, have not you 
known it long, or is it a difcovery that you 
have juft made ?’ 

‘TI confefs,’ replied Petrarch, ‘that I have 
known it long. But I have been detained by 
habit, by my attachment to you, and my 
love for Laura. Every thing alters with time. 
My hair, which is become grey, warns me to 
change my manner of thinking, and my life. 
Love fuits not with, one of my age. My 
friend Azon has given me a higher relifh for 
the beauties of Italy, our country. ‘The air is 
purer, the water clearer, the flowers more 
beautiful. The rofes havea finer perfume; the 
fruits and herbs a finer tafte. It is time lL 
fhould go there to enjoy my liberty, and take 
poffeffion of my father’s fepulchre. There is not 
a moment to lofe: I afk your permifion to 
depart.’ 

‘Go faid the cardinal with indignation. 
‘You are an inconftant. You will be foon 
weary of the life you are going to lead; you 
will regret that you have left; and I prophecy 
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you will wifh to return to it. I formed your 
youth; you have learned all that you know in 
my houfe. It is very difagreeable to me that 
another fhould reap the advantage. I am like 
the labourer who beholds a ftranger gather the 
fruit of his pains; like the merchant who 
feeks from afar thofe merchandifes he is de- 
prived of enjoying. I do not hide from you 
my grief for your lofs; but know I can make a 
fhift to live without you. I forefee you will be 
always poor.’ 

The reprefentations of the cardinal, and the 
folicitations of his friends, could not alter the 
refolution of Petrarch. He went to take leave 
of Laura. As fhe was ignorant of the motive 
of his vifit, fhe received him with a fmiling 
face: but when he had explained himfelf, and 
fhe found he was to leave Avignon, fhe changed 
color, caft her eyes to the ground, and kept 
filence. ‘ There was fomething fo touching 
in her manner,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ no words 
could defcribe it. It feemed to fay, ‘‘ Alas ! 
you are going, Petrarch! Ah! who will rob me 
of my faithful friend ?” 

When Petrarch had bid adieu to Laura, 
and his two deareft friends in Avignon, the 
cardinal and Socrates, he fet out by land, and 
went, acrofs Piedmont to Parma. He ftaid 
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there only a few days to fettle his affairs, the 
city being ftill in commotion, and then em- 
barked upon the Po to go to Verona, where he 
was impatiently expected. 

The fon of Petrarch, whom he. had brought 
up fecretly at Avignon, was now eight years 
old. Petrarch was determined to entruft his 
education with Renaud de Villefranche, who 
was efteemed an excellent mafter. This, no 
doubt, was one of Petrarch’s fecret motives for 
removing to Italy. He had not been long 
there betore he repented ; and, as cardinal Co- 
lonna had foretold, withed himfelf at Avignon 
again. In leaving Laura, he had left the half 
of himfelf; and the delightful hills and charm- 
ing vallies fhe frequented were ever prefent to 
his mind. Petrarch was informed by Sen- 
nucio d’Elbene, that the cardinal was extremely 
defirous of his return, and that Laura fuffered 
too much. It is certain fhe was in very great 
affliction for the lofs of Petrarch. His friend 
Socrates alfo did all he could to engage him to 
return to Avignon, and wrote him the follow- 
ing letter: 

‘What demon has taken poffetlion of you ? 
How could you bring yourfelf to abandon 
a country where you fpent your youth fo 
agreeably, and with fo much fuccels? How 
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can you live fo far from Laura, whom you 
tenderly love, and who is fo much grieved -at 
your abfencer If thefe things cannot touch 
you, refleét on the friends you have left here, 
who languifh for want of your fociety, and ar- 
dently befeech you to return. Think of your 
Socrates, who cannot live without you. The 
fovereign pontiff afks continually where you 
are, what you are doing, and why you do not 
return. What charms can that country have 
for you which is a prey to the fury of war? 
Your protector, your friend Azon, alfo is mortal. 
Your fortune depends on his fingle life: and 
who knows whether his affection will laft? 
Alas! upon whom can can we depend in this 
world ?’ 

Petrarch made this reply : 

‘ You lofe your time, my dear Socrates: my 
refolution is taken. I have caft anchor in the 
place whereI am. The Rhone with all its ra- 
pidity, nor even Laura herfelf, can draw me 
from hence. To ftagger my refolution, you 
fet before me the errors of my youth and my 
fatal paffion. Alas! I was when young too 
much engroffed by perifhable attraétions, too 
much tormented all ‘my life with a fatal paf- 
fion. I have left thefe things behind me, and 
Iam making hafty advances to the end of my 
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career. The friends I have left, above all your- 
felf, my dear Socrates, would be the firongeft 
motives for my return. But is it not juft you 
fhould come once to me in Italy, who have 
been fo often for your fake at Avignon? The 
fovereign pontiff flatters me by the honor of 
his regard ; but fhall a thirft after riches and 
honors make me wander for ever? Is it not 
better to enjoy with tranquillity the little that 
I poffefs? If that friend thinks I want more, 
the diftance of my fituation need not prevent 
his good will. Whofe influence is more ex- 
tenfive than his who with one hand opens the 
gates of heaven, and with the other fhuts 
thofe of hell? But I am content with my 
lot, and I defire nothing beyond it. Alas! I 
know it; Italy is torn to pieces by inteftine di- 
vifions, and threatened with foreign wars: but 
where can we live without peril, or find glory 
in the midft of peace? My friend, it is true, is 
mortal: but fhould he die, his glory and his 
virtues will furvive. I can never fufpect his 
affection and fidelity. If probity and candor 
have any habitation upon earth, they dwell in 
his heart. We live in the moft perfect union, 
and this union promifes to continue. Our 
time is divided by various employments ; 
and the freedom and cheerfulnefs of our con- 
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verfations make our days and nights pafs in- 
fenfibly away. When my paffion for folitude 
comes on, I fly the city, and go wandering 
about the country without care or fear. In the 
fummer, feated in the fhade on a green lawn, 
or reclining on the bank of a river, I defy the 
heat of the dog-days. The autumn approaches, 
and I fhall repair to the woods followed by the 
Mufes. How much to be preferred is this life 
to that we lead in a court, ‘where envy and 
ambition reign! I tread with delight upon the 
duft of Italy. Its air appears more pure and 
ferene, and my eyes contemplate with joy the 
fiars which fhine over it. 

‘When death fhall terminate my labours, 
it will be a great confolation for me to repofe 
myfelf in the arms of this tender friend, who 
will clofe my eyes, and depofit my remains in 
its mother earth. And when time, which no- 
thing can refift, fhall have mouldered away my 
tomb, the air of this beloved country fhall 
gently agitate the afhes it enclofed.’ 

One fhould have fuppofed Petrarch well re- 
folved, from this letter, to take up his future 
abode in Italy ; yet fuch was the irrefolution of 
his chara¢ter, that foon after this he returned to 
Avignon. Some great bufinefs, he faid, occa- 
fioned him to depart with precipitation. This 
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bufinefs was doubtlefs his love of Laura, and i: 
that inquietude of mind which attended him ih 
every where. 

He fet out from Verona about the end of 
November, 1345. The troubles of Lombardy | 
obliged him to take his route through Swit- Ha 
William de Paftrengo would accom- Ht 
They flept at Pefchiera, a little | 


zerland. 
pany him. 


town on the lake of Gorda, the prettieft fitua- Hite 
tion one can behold. . They paffed the ereateft | it 
part of the night in converfation. The next Hy 
morning, when they arrived at the confines of ne 
Brefcia and the Veronefe, where they were to Hf 
feparate, Petrarch, ina fit of grief, fell upon the in 
neck of his friend, and, with a flood of tears, ae 
{aid to him, ‘ Dear friend, it is with extreme An 


concern I leave you to return into a foreign 
Jand. Perhaps I fhall never fee you again, but 
I thall love you while my life remains. Nei- 
ther time nor diftance can ever efface thele 
feelings, which are deeply engraved on my 
heart. Take care of yourfelf, and never forget 
your Petrarch.’ William de Paftrengo was in | 
too much diftrefs to be capable either of fpeech | 
or motion: he held his friend in his arms, and | 
‘t was not without difficulty they were fepa- | 
rated. This account is in a letter of William Hak 
de Paftrengo, in which, after exprefling his un- He 
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eafinefs for a journey undertaken in fo incle- 
ment a feafon, acrofs mountains buffetted by the 
winds, and covered with fnow, he fpeaks with 
pleatantry of his life at Avignon. 

‘ You have paffed the Alps,’ fays he to him: 
‘I have no longer any uneafinefs about that. 
From hence I fee you paying homage to our 
lords, the cardinals. You make way for the firft ; 
you bow to a fecond; a third gives you his 
hand; and you are embraced by a fourth. You 
pay to each of them the moft profound obei- 
fance. I fee you performing duty at your 
church of St, Agneol, and from thence re- 
turning through the Elyfian fields. You attach 
yourtelf to your Colonna, cultivate your laurel, 
and rejoice under the fhadow of your Delphic 
crown, I felicitate your happinefs; it gives 
me lefS envy than pleafure. Adieu, my dear 
Petrarch.’ 

Petrarch went on horfeback from Lyons to 
Avignon along the banks of the Rhone. So im- 
patient was he for the fight of Laura, he withed 
to follow the current of that rapid fiream, which 

in the lofty mountains takes its fource, and runs 
to pay its tribute to the ocean. 
Nor fleep nor hunger ftops thy happy 
courfe ; while I, though love attraés, muf 
linger far behind. If thou thouldtt pats a beau- 
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teous vale, and feel the air more calm and pure, 
fufpend thy courfe ; for there fometimes the ob- 
ject I adore graces thy banks. Perhaps (thall 
I indulge the flattering thought?) fhe waits me 
there, and chides my long delay, | Be thou my 
meffenger of love: falute my fair one, and an- 
nounce my prefence.’ 

Nothing could be more flattering to Pe- 
trarch’s felf-love than the reception given him 
on his return. He was received by the pope and 
all the court with joy, and the higheft marks 
of favor. The place of apoftolic fecretary 
was vacant at that time, It was a poft of great 
honor, and led to an intimate conne@tion and 
confidence with the pope. It was laborious; 
but, to compenfate for that, the revenue was 
very confiderable. Clement, who loved Pe- 
trarch, and who withed to fix him in his court, 
offered him this place; his friends alfo en- 
treated him to accept of it; but nothing could 
prevail upon him: he was conftant and un- 
fhaken, always anfwering, that he would be 
free, and that he hated even golden chains, 
The fame motive had engaged Horace to refufe 
the place of fecretary to Auguftus. Upon his 
refufal, it was given to a Neapolitan, named 
Francis. Petrarch knew and had correfponded 
with him, ‘He is a good man,’ fays he, ‘and 
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my friend, as he fays; but illiterate, and with- 
out reputation.’ 

The melancholy event that happened at this 
time at Naples affected Petrarch extreme- 
ly. We have feen the dreadful commotions 
in that court. Prince Andrew had never yet 
been crowned in that kingdom, though ac- 
knowledged king in fome foreign courts. The 
difguft and contempt of queen Joan towards 
him increafed every day. She could not fup- 
port thofe rough and vulgar manners which 
his unpolifhed education had given him, and 
which were fo contrary to the gallantry and 
magnificence which reigned at Naples. Fond 
of her coufin, the prince of Tarentum, and 
governed by the Catanefe and her cabal, fhe 
would never allow her hufband the fmalleft 
fhare in the government, or exprefs the leaft 
attachment towards him; and, it was thought, 
hated him for his weaknefs of conftitution. In 
the midft of thefe diffentions, however, fhe 
proved with child. This event, and the folici- 
tations of the Hungarians, above all the monk 
‘Robert, awakened Andrew from his lethargy, 
and determined him on revenge. ‘The pope, 
long folicited by the Hungarian party, could 
no longer defer this coronation; and he fixeda 
day for it, on the condition that prince An- 
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drew fhould claim no right to the kingdom, 
which at his death was to fucceed according to 
the will of king Robert. Every thing was fet- 
tled, when the Catanefe and her cabal, feeing 
no other means to prevent the triumph of 
their enemies, confpired againft the life of 
prince Andrew. To render the execution of 
this plot more eafy, they engaged the court to 
go and pafs the month of September at Aveifa, 
a little town between Naples and Capua, very 
delightfully fituated. ; 

On the eighteenth of this month, at night, 
- Andrew, almoft entirely undreffed, and ftepping 
into the queen’s bed, was fummoned as for 
affairs of great confequence, and was told a 
courier was arrived from Naples in hafte with 
difpatches for him. Scarcely was the prince 
got out of the chamber to go through the ad- 
joining gallery, than the confpirators, after the 
door of the queen’s apartment was ihut, fell 
upon him with fury. One of them mufiled 
him with gloves to fmother his eries: others 
threw a cord with a running knot round his 
neck, and hung him by it upon a balcony 
which looked into the garden: and fome, who 
were in the garden, pulled him with fo much 
force by the feet, that the blood {ftreamed out of 


his nofe andeyes. Infine, haying exercifed all 
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forts of cruelty and abufe on his body, they let 
him fall into the garden, where they were 
going to bury him, when an Hungarian woman, 
nurfe to the prince, put them to flight by the 
violence of her cries. 

Queen Joan was fufpected of being concern- 
ed in this fhocking affaffination. Her antipa- 
thy to her hufband, her love for Lewis, prince 
of Tarentum, her union with the confpirators, 
who were either her lovers or her domeftics, 
were ftrong fufpicions, which fhe confirmed by 
marrying the prince fhe loved before the time 
of mourning for her -hufband was expired, and 
by her negligence in attempting to difcover the 
accomplices in his murder. Some _hiftorians, 
however, juftify her from having any hand in 
this black crime, and fhe was unanimoufly 
cleared from it by the court of Rome: alfo 
Petrarch, and his friend Boccace, did not believe 
her culpable. It is to be wifhed a young queen 
to whom Petrarch was attached, and who was 
a defcendant of the great king Robert, could be 
juftified ; but it is hardly to be doubted that 
fhe knew of the plot, which was executed, at 
the very door of her chamber, by her lovers, her 
confidants, and her fervants; and to know, and 
not prevent it, certainly made her partaker of 
the crime, It is not, however, furprifing fhe 
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fhould be acquitted, for the was only eighteen 
years of age, and extremely beautiful. 

The bifhop of Cavaillon was almoft a wit- 
nefs of this cataftrophe. He had been made a 
cardinal by Clement fince his refidence at 
Naples. In indignation for fo horrible an out- 
rage, and difgufted with every thing in this 
debauched court, which he had not authority 
enough to remedy, he requefted his difmiffion, 
and embarked in a galley the 23d of December 
to return to Avignon. The next day, which 
was Chriftmas eve, a violent tempeft caft him 
on the coaft of Herculano, where they landed 
with difficulty. At midnight there came a 
courier from the queen, defiring him to come 
back to Naples, to baptize the child fhe had 
juft brought into the world. The pope, whom the 
had requefted to ftand godfather, had left to her 
choice the perfon that fhould reprefent him on 
this occafion, and fhe gave the preference-to 
the bifhop of Cavaillon. This prelate, though 
fatigued by the tempeft, fet out immediately 
for Naples, and, as foon as the ceremony was 
over, returned to his fhip, which failed im- 


mediately. The queen having no hopes of 


ever feeing him again, named for her chan- 
cellor, in his place, the bifhop of Montcafiin, 
fent by the pope with the bifhop of Padua to 
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take care of the little child, and prefide over its 
education. The bifhop of Cavaillon fuffered 
in his fecond navigation a more dreadful tem- 
peit than in the former, from which he was 
miraculoufly delivered by the interceffion of 
St. Magdalene, which he affures us of himfelf 
in a life he wrote of that faint; and which he 
dedicated to the archbifhop of Lyons, who had 
a great zeal for her, and founded a chapel to 
her honor in that metropolis. This life is in 
the library of St. Viétor at Paris: The bithop, 
thus delivered from the peril with which he 
was threatened, arrived fafely at Avignon in 
January, 1346. What a joy for Petrarch again 
to fee fo dear a friend! He withed to have 
a particular account of the events at Naples 
from fo good a judge. Writing fome time 
after on this fubjeét, to Barbatus of Sulmone, he 
lays, . 

‘ I -forefaw that fome dreadful calamities 
threatened this unhappy kingdom; but I own 
I did not imagine that a young and innocent 
prince would be the firft viétim facrificed to 
barbarity. I recolleét no action like this in the 
tragedies of old: but our age, fruitful in crimes, 
produces fcenes of horror unknown to the an- 
cients, and which will prove the aftonifhment 
of pofterity. O, unhappy. Aveife! the com- 
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mon rights of humanity have been violated 
within thy walls, and thy fubje¢ts turned from 
their facred allegiance to their king. How 
could a prince of fuch hopes, the moft inno- 
cent of men, how could he deferve fuch cruel 
treatment? Had he died by the fword, or by 
poifon, (the common fate of kings,) it would 
have been lefs affecting; but he was ftrangled 
like a thief, and torn to pieces by the fury of 
wild beafts. I forbear to mention the outrages 
on his body: why may I not by filence con- 
ceal all fuch horrors as thefe from pofterity >’ 
We will now return to a more agreeable 
fubject. From the fituation of Laura, when 
Petrarch went to take leave of her, we may 
imagine the joy fhe felt at the fight of that 
faithful friend, who, fhe feared, was gone from 
her for ever, She did not, however, exprefs 
outwardly all that paffed in her foul, but fhe 
mixed nothing that was fevere in her behaviour 
to him. Laura had this year fome deep fub- 
ject of grief. Petrarch does not fay what; but 
it is probable it was the death of Ermetienda, 
her mother. She was penetrated with the moft 
lively forrow. It appears that Petrarch had 
now free accefs to her houfe, and that he went 
to confole her on this occafion. ‘ I went,’ 
fays he, ‘ to exprefs my tender intereft in Lau- 
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ra’s grief. Love, who was my guide, has en- 
eraved for ever on my heart her looks and 
expreffions. 

‘Her fighs would have {topped a river's 
courfe, and calm the rage of Jupiter. ‘Tears 
ftood in her eyes; thofe eyes radiant as the fun. 
She joined patience with forrow, and the di- 
vine harmony of virtue with every burft of 
woe. Were there ever, faid Love, fo many 
charms before united with fuch fentiment and 
truth >’ 

A very celebrated author fays, ‘‘ Grief never 
appeared fo lovely and divine as is this picture 
of Laura drawn by the pen of Petrarch.” 

This year (1346) Petrarch paffed almoft 
wholly at Avignon, and was witnefs to a vio- 
lent quarrel between two of the principal car- 
dinals about the eleétion of an emperor; Car- 
dinal Taillerand and cardinal de Commenges. 
They difputed the matter in full council, each 
fupported by the cardinals, who were alfo di-. 
vided into two parties. Taillerand and _ his 
fide infifted that Charles of Luxemburg fhould 
be emperor, which the Gafcon cardinals op- 
pofed. Petrarch fays thefe two cardinals re- 
fembled two bulls grazing in the pafiures of 
St. Peter, who threaten each other with their 
horns, and make the forefts refound with their 
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bellowings. In the heat of their difpute, they 
exclaimed in the moft injurious manner, and 
without any regard to the prefence of the pope. 
The cardinal de Commenges reproached the 
cardinal de Taillerand with having imbrued his 
hands in the blood of king Andrew. Pro- 
voked beyond meatfure at fuch a reproach, the 
cardinal de Taillerand rofe from his feat to 
{trike the cardinal de Commenges, who had got 
up with the fame defign on his part; and they 
would certainly have fought, if the pope and 
their brethren had not feparated them. ‘This 
indecent behaviour caufed a great cabal in the 
court of the pope. The courtiers and fervants 
of both parties went always armed; their palaces 
were barricaded; and, if they had not been 
brought to a reconciliation at laft, in all pro- 
bability much blood would have been fhed. 
‘ This comes,’ fays Villani, a hiftorian of that 
time, ‘from the fault of thofe popes who 
admit into the facred college fuch proud and 
powerful lords This is the example they give 
us poor laity ; and thus they imitate the hu- 
mility of the apotiles, whofe reprefentatives they 
are.’ 

Among the feafts that the pope gave this 
year to honour the pefence of the king of 
Bohemia, and Charles prince of Moravia, his 
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fon, who was defigned by his father for the 
empire, and came to concert the meafures 
with the pope for his eleétion, the city of 
Avignon gave a magnificent ball in a hall 
finely illuminated, at which were colleéted all 
the beauties of that city and of Provence. 
Charles, who was a gallant prince, having heard 
much of Laura, whom her beauty, and the 
love of Petrarch, had rendered fo celebrated, 
fought her every where in this affembly, and 
having difcovered her m the crowd, he paffed 
by all the ladies whofe age or rank gave them 
the right of fuperior homage, and, when he was 
near her, he caft down his eyes, and bowed his 
head after the French fafhion. Every body 
was pleafed with fo great a mark of diftinétion 
given to Laura, to whom it was fo juftly due. 
This gave Petrarch a high idea of this prince’s 
difcernment, and a fympathy for him, which 
caufed him afterwards to take a fingular intereft 
in his fame and happinefs. 

Petrarch went according to cuftom to keep 
his lent at Vauclufe. The bifhop of Cavyail- 
lon, defirous to enjoy with him the delights of 
folitude, went for fifteen days to the caftle I 
have mentioned built on the top of the rock, 
which feemed a fitter habitation for birds than 
for men. From what they had feen at Avig- 
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non and Naples, they were both difgufted with 
ereat cities, and the intrigues and cabals of 
courts; and returned to a country life with 
double relifh, the charms of which they de- ni 
lighted to dwell upon and defcribe in their ge- 


Philip had fo much pleafure in all Petrarch’s 
works, that one day, when he went to fee him iE: 


neral converfations. if 


at Vauclufe, and finding him in his library, he 
afked him for fomething to read. Petrarch pre- 
fented to him the works of Cicero and of Plato. heh 





Ht 
‘ Thefe are not the things I want,’ faid the bi- Hf 
fhop, ‘ bowing his head: ‘ give me fomething Hil 
of your own.’ He: 


Soon after this Petrarch fent to cardinal Co 
lonna the account of his war with the Naiads, 
written in Latin verte. 

‘You have heard me fpeak,’ fays Petrarch, 
‘of my war with the Naiads. The contefi is i 
about our boundaries; and the merits of the eal 
conteft may be eafily underftood. Near the 
fource of the Sorgia there are fome huge rocks, 
which rife aloft on each fide, and, projecting | 
into the air, receive the winds and the clouds. Hit 
The ftreams run at the feet of thofe rocks, and aH 
form the kingdom of the Naiads. Wa 

‘The Sorgia iffues from a cavern, and rolls HH 
her frefh and glafly waves over a variegated if 
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bed of pebbles, which refemble emeralds. [I 
am poffeffed of a little rocky diftriét in the 
midft of thefe waves; and here it is that I 
have endeavored to make an eftablifhment for 
the Mufes, who are driven almoft from every 
part of the world. Hence this formidable war. 
The Naiads take it very ill that I introduce 
foreigners into their dominions, and that I 
prefer nine old maids to a thoufand young vir- 
eins. 

‘ By levelling the rocks with confiderable Ja- 
bour, I had formed a little territory, which be- 
gan to be covered with verdure; when, lo! a 
troop of enraged Naiads ruthed with fury from 
the rocks, and ravaged my infant fettlement! 
Alarmed with this fudden eruption, TI inftantly 
mounted the rocks, to obferve.the havock which 
was made. As foon as the ftorm was over, I 
came down, much afhamed to have been thus 
vanquifhed, and immediately re-eftablifhed my 
little ftate. Scarce, however, had the fun made 
his circuit round the world, when the Naiads re- 
turned again to the charge, carried every thing 
before them, and made deep lodgments in the 
hollows of my rocks. 

‘ Filled with refentment, I refumed my 
operations, determined to accomplifh my de- 
fign. But I was obliged foon after to go into 
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other countries, and was under the neceflity of 
abandoning the enterprife. I had the good for- 
tune, however, to reftore the Mufes to the Ro- 
man fiate, where they were become in a great 
meafure ftrangers, and fixed them in the capitol. 
Six years had elapfed, during which time I had 
often croffed the fea, and had pafied and re- 
paffed the Alps. At length I returned to the 
feat of war, and found not the leaft remains of 
my labours. ‘The enemy had taken advantage 
of my abfence, and had again ravaged my little 
kingdom. Nay, they had even eftablithed a 
colony of fith, which I obferved fwimming about 
much at their eafe, 

‘ Roufed with indignation, I again take 
arms. I inlift under my banner the thepherd, 
the farmer, and the fifherman. The fun like- 
wife, the moon, and the dog-fiar, appear as my 
auxiliaries. We attack the rocks with iron, and 
rend away prodigious mafles. We open the 
bowels of the earth, and tear out her bones, In 
fine, the Naiads are a fecond time driven from 
the territory, and the Mufes are once more 
eftablifhed. 

‘The Naiads, as they roll their waves along 
my fhores, fee with regret their own defeat, 


and my triumph. At prefent they utter only 
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fome vain murmurs and _ ineffectual threats ; 
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but I forefee their intentions, and am well aware 
of their wiles. They are waiting till Aquarius 
fhall pour out his ftreams, and till the moun- 
tains fhall be covered with fnow and ice; and 
then they expeét that the cavern will fend 
forth her fwelling billows to their aid. But I 
am guarded on every fide. Some immenfe 
rocks, which have with difficulty been ranged 
about my territory, are a fufficient barrier 
againft their utmoft efforts. And I am not 
difmayed, though I fhould be attacked by all the 
waters of the Po and the Araxes, The Mufes 
are now fecurely fixed on their new Parnaffus; 
you fee the mountain with the double fummit, 
the fprings of Hippocrene, the woods of the 
poets, &c. &c, 

‘ If you prefer the repofe of the country 
to the buftle of the town, come and enjoy it 
here. Be not frighted with the homelinefs of 
my fare, or the hardnefs of my beds. Even 
kings themfelves are fometimes cloyed with 
their luxuries, and feek out a plainer diet; 
the variety delights, and they return to their 
former pleafures with more exquifite relith, 
But if you think otherwife, bring with you the 
richeft dainties, and the viands of Vefuvius; 
your veffels of filver, and every thing which 
can court the fenfe. Leave the reft to me. 
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You hall have a bed upon the green turf, un- 
der the fhade of the trees; a concert of night- 
ingales ; figs, raifins, and water fredh drawn 
from the cooleft fprings. In one word, you 
fhall have every thing which can be fupplied by 
the hand of Nature, the only fource of true 
pleafure.’ 

The war with the Naiads was finally termi- 
nated the following year; and Petrarch gives 
the cardinal an account of this accommodation 
in another Latin epiftle. 

‘It is now ten years fince this war com- 
menced. ‘The fiege of Troy, and the conquett 
of Gaul by our forefathers, were not of longer 
duration. Every effort was ineffectual. ‘The 
Naiads were victorious. I threw down my arms, 
and my territory was fubdued. I raifed no more 
banks, no more rocks, to check their progrefs ; 
henceforward they moved at liberty; and, like 
a cautious pilot, I adapted my fails to the courfe 
of the wind. 

‘It was a great pleafure to me to drive the 
Naiads from their empire; but then the war 
was to be renewed every year. The fummer 
was favorable to my projects, but the winter 
reftored again to the enemy all my conquetts. 
Might I be allowed to draw a parallel between 
the labors of a poet and thofe of the greatett 
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princes, I fhould compare my enterprife to that 
of Xerxes, who threw a bridge over the Hel- 
Jefpont; to that of Cefar, who attempted to 
bind with chains the horns of Brundufium; or 
to that of Caligula, who exhibited on the-fea of 
Baie the third example of a mad and unbound- 
ed pride. 

* My plan is now changed. I find it is im- 
poffible to conquer nature, or fubdue the ele- 
ments. I have given, therefore, a free courfe to 
the Naiads, and have placed the Mufes in a little 
nook towards the bottom of the rocks. They 
are fecured by a kind of rampart, which the 
Naiads can never overthrow without fapping the 
foundations of the mountain. The habitation 
1s very fmall, but it is fufficient; for the Mufes 
have few vifitors, and are not at all beloved by 
the vulgar,’ 

It appears that cardinal Colonna accepted this 
invitation of Petrarch’s, and that he paffed no 
year without vifiting his hermitage. We will 
now return again to Laura. 

She had a friend who was wife and amiable, 
and who was in the interefts of Petrarch as 
much as virtue and honor permitted. She 
wilhed him to be loved, but with a pure and 
tender friendfhip. When. fhe faw him rejeét- 
ed, and almoft in defpair, fhe encouraged him, 
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and re-animated his {pirits; but flie reftrained 
him alfo when he required it. On the other 
fide, fhe did all the could to engage Laura to 
treat Petrarch with lefs rigor. One day, when 
fhe reprefented to him the tender expreffions 
of love in Laura’s countenance and behaviour 
when he.deferved them; ‘Incredulous!’ adds 
fhe ; “and can you, after all this, have any doubt 
of her affections’ This friend appears in the 
vifion of the death of Laura, where the is de- 
feribed as a foft voice fpeaking to Petrarch. 

The conftitution of Laura was very delicate; 
her frequent confinements in childbed, and 
fome domettic chagrins, had exhaufted her fo 
much, that, though {till young, her health be- 
gan to decline, and fhe drooped apace, which 
touched Petrarch to the foul. ‘ Virtue,’ fays 
he, ‘would difappear with Laura; the world 
would be another chaos, and no fun would 
enlighten its dark manfion. O, Heaven! erant 
me to die before Laura, that I may never fee 
fo dreadful an event.’ Laura hada complaint 
in her eyes this year, which was extremely 
painful; fhe was even threatened with the lofs 
of fight. 

‘My tears,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ were dried up; 
my {tate peaceful and happy; when a thick 
cloud threatened with a total eclipfe the fun of 
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my life. Oh, Nature, thou wife and tender mo- 
ther, canft thou have the heart to deftroy the 
fineft of thy works °’ 

Petrarch went often to fee Laura inher 
confinement: he foutid her one day cured of 
her complaint ; and by a fort of fympathy, the 
caufe of which lovers can better explain than 
phyficians, the defluxion paflfed immediately 
from the eyes of Laura to thofe of Petrarch. 
He looked upon this paflage, this communication, 
as the greateft favor he had received at the 
hands of Love. ‘I fixed my eyes on Laura’s, 
fays he, ‘and that moment a fomething inex- 
preffible, like a {hooting ftar, darted from them 
to mine. This is a prefent from love in which — 
T rejoice. How delightful it is thus to cure the 
darling object of one’s foul !’ 

Petrarch would have been too happy in fo 
much kindnefs from Laura, if a little quarrel 
had not happened between them, which fora 
time gave him the moft fenfible concern. 
One of thofe meddling envious people, who are 
found in every place, and who delight in trou- 
bling the peace of families with their falfe and 
idle tales, and above all aim at dividing thofe 
hearts which are united in the bonds of love or 
friendfhip, got it reported to Laura, that Pe- 
trarch impofed upon her; that fhe was not the 
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real object of his love and of his verfes; but 
that, under her borrowed name, he hid from the 
public a paffion he had for another lady, to 
whom his poetry was fecretly addrefied. Laura, 
too much like her fex in this particular, gave 
ear toa report fo deftitute of all probability : 
fhe deprived Petrarch of her prefence and con- 
verfation, and took every precaution to pre- 
vent the pofiibility of his feeing her. He, on 
his part, watched for her every where, and by 
thefe little ftratagems he fometimes obtained a 
fight of her. ‘ My joys,” fays he, ‘are like the 
bright days of winter, of flattering afpect, but 
fhort duration.’ 

This little anecdote, with many others, may 
ferve to remove the doubt fome have unjutily 
entertained of the ftrength of Laura’s affe¢tion 
for Petrarch, reprefenting her as a coquette, 
pleafed only with his praifes and admiration. 
But how different does her character appear to 
thofe who ftudy it attentively; and, tn par- 
ticular, how undivided and conftant was her 
love! Sure charaéteriftics of a perfect affec- 
tion, and direétly oppofite to the behaviour of 
thofe women who are famed for coquetry. I 
doubt not that as her ruined conftitution was 
owing to many private chagrins, only hinted at 


by Petrarch, (fuch as an unkind hufband, and 
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the perceiving in fome of her children difpo- 
fitions that were unpromifing,) fo the decay of 
her health might arife alfo from her anxiety in 
her frequent feparations from Petrach ; elpe- 
cially the laft, which the had fo tenderly la- 
mented ; and that attention in all her condu@ 
towards him, which will wear out a mind form- 
ed with the fenfibility of Laura’s. And to 
this we ought to impute her weaknefs in cre- 
diting fo abfurd a report; the only weaknefs, 
except her love itfelf, that appears in her cha- 
racter. She was, however, too reafonable to 
continue for any time fo unjuft a quarrel. She 
was convinced of the innocence of Petrarch, 
and received him as ufual. Our poet, re-efta- 
blithed in the good graces of Laura, recovered 
his loft tranquillity. 

It may be recollected that Petrarch was made 
archdeacon of Parma, and kindly treated by 
Hugolin de Roffi, the bifhop. An occafion of- 
fering to add a prebend to it, the pope did not 
let it flip, but gave it to Petrarch. The other 
canons, who looked upon him with envy, did 
all they could to embroil him with the bithop. 
The charaéter of Hugolin was too eafily wrought 
upon ; that foftnefs of manners, and that eood- 
nature which rendered him fo amiable in fo- 
ciety, occafioned great defects in his public 
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charaler. He was apt to believe all that was 
faid to him, and flatterers turned him which 
way they pleafed. ‘The enemies of Petrarch 
perfuaded this bifhop that Petrarch was gone 
to Avignon to calumniate his chara¢ter, and 
that he only ftaid there to gain this end. Pe- 
trarch, informed of thefe falfe reports, and fo- 
licitous to preferve the good opinion of the 
bithop, wrote him the following letter : 

‘f can hold no longer. Permit me to dif- 
burthen my heart to you. Nature has endued 
you with a fincere, kind, and equitable difpo- 
fition, Iam attached to you; but you have 
conceived unjuft fufpicions of me, which have 
no foundation. I know not what ferpents 
have breathed their venom around you.  Per- 
mit me to debate this matter. We are in the 
month of December, when flaves among the 
ancients were allowed to fay every thing to 
their mafters. There are a fet of envious f{pi- 
rits, who delight to feparate friends. Let 
fuch be put away; I have no conteft with 
them; I defpife them from my foul. I will 
have you only, my father, for my witnefs and 
my judge: if you condemn me, I will appeal 
from you to your con{fcience ; that fhall abfolve 
ine. They tell you I am come to this court to 
do you a mifchief. I feek to hurt any one! 
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I! who from my childhood have fuffered with 
patience all the wrongs done to me from thofe 
who owed me fervice? Have I ever returned 
evil for evil? Have I ever fet a fnare even for 
my enemies? Have I attacked the reputation 
of any one, his property, or his perfon? Let 
my life be examined with the ftricteft feverity, 
nothing of this fort will be found in it. At- 
tacked by thofe who hated me, I have often 
contained my anger in my breaft, to the hazard 
of being thought a coward. Sometimes I have 
lamented and complained: the dove and the 
lamb do fo too. There is not a fingle perfon 
whofe reputation is wounded by my tongue. I 
have only to accufe myfelf of fome letters, in 
which I anfwer my cenfurers without nam- 
ing them. I neverin any juftification have 
paffed the bounds of decency and humanity. 
I have rather imitated the moderation of Sci- 
pio, who would never revenge any aftront he 
had received from his countrymen. -I think 
with the fatirift, that vengeance fhould be left 
to women; and when grieved to the bottom 
of my foul, I truft my caufe to God. Having 
thus treated my enemies with gentlenefs, am 
I capable of attacking my friends? A lamb 
among wolves, fhall I become a wolf among 
lambs? Of what ufe would it be to me to fly 
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cities and public affairs, to feek folitude, repofe, Hie 
and filence, if my place was among the wick- He 
ia 

ed? , 
° se #) 

‘I now experience the truth of what was be 





Ua 
told me, that to learn to live well is the moft if 
difficult of all arts. The event of our conduét Hl 
feldom anfwers the intention. I have in my IH 
life paffled for a magician and forcerer, becaufe Ht 
I loved to be alone, and to read Virgil. Apu- | He 
leius merited this accufation better than my- ie 
felf, which he refuted by his elegant work call- Hit 
ed the Golden Afs. How difficult is it to fave 4 | 
the bark of reputation from the rocks of igno- 4 
rance! Exercife your genius, pafs whole nights He 
in labor, give to the public a good book; -if pit 
there is any thing in it (as there muft be many He 
things) which the ignorant do not underftand, He 
they will fay immediately you are a forcerer, H 
But this is a trifle. I would rather they dhould He 
attack my underftanding than my heart: I ae 
would rather pafs for a magician than a knave. ii 
But even into this precipice am I fallen, which ta 
I have always avoided with care. Envy purfues ue 
me to my moft fecret retreats. Perfius had reafon ae 
for this exclamation, How vain are the cries at 
of men, how frivolous their occupations! The a 
only motives which induce men to do eyil, to ane 
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wrong one another, are hatred, wrath, envy, 
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fear, or hope. I hate you, my father! You 
have never done me any evil: on the contrary; 
before I had the honor of filling up the firft 
place after yours in your church, you treated 
me with an unmerited diftinction. As to 
wrath, that could have no place; our conver- 
fations were always peaceful and friendly. As 
to envy, I take God and my confcience to wit- 
nefs I never envied any man; I with I could 
fay as much of contempt. Content with my 
lot, I have more reafon to fear the envy of 
others towards me. My father, if I. might 
fpeak with fo much freedom, I would add, I 
pity vour fate, and that of your brethren, who 
have the weight of a diocefe to fupport. But 
trouble and perplexity is the lot of all who play 
a firft part on the ftage of this world. And 
laftly, as to hope, would that caufe me to in- 
jure you? Your fall would never be my rife. 
And allow me to affure you, I would not ex- 
change my repofe for your labours, my poverty 
for your riches. It is not that I defpife your 
fortune; but, if I was offered the fame rank, 
nothing would perfuade me to accept of it. I 
fhould not fpeak in this manner, perhaps, if I 
had not known the fovereign pontiff, and thofe 
men who ihine around him in the Roman pur- 
ple. Dut the connection I have had with them 
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has convinced me that their felicity is a fhadow ie 
without a reality. Pope Adrian LV. fays, tn his : 
Philofophical Trifles, ‘‘I know no perfon more : 


unhappy than the fovereign pontiff. - Labor 
alone, were that his only evil, would deftroy him Hey 
in a fhort time. His feat is full of thorns, his 
robe ftuck with points, and of an overwhelming Hit 


3 ‘ . ; <u ehe3 
weight. His crown and tiara fhine, but it is He 
: : . : : am 
with a fire that willconfume him. I have rifen ia 


by degrees,” adds he, ‘‘ from the loweft to the ht 
higheft dignity in this world, and have never ht 
found that any of thefe elevations made the vik 
leaft addition to my happinefs. On the contrary, ih 
I feel it impoffible to bear the load with which i 
I am charged.” : bs) : 

‘TI will add, in vanity, that, had I emulated Hie 
your dignity, I might have poffeffed a more i 
valuable fituation than yours; but I have always nt 
preferred a modeft liberty to a brilhant flavery. i 
If the perfon who would fo highly have ho- ai 
nored me was not {till alive, I would not have fie 
made this boaft: and it fhould rather appear nH 
that my heart was difpofed towards you, when Ht 


I accepted the archdeaconry of your church 

after refufing more confiderable benefices. 

What, fay my enemies, then, does he abfent 

himfelf for? What is he doing. at court; I will 

tell you. I languifh, I fuffer, I lofe my time; 
WO iS ok. Xx 
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the greateft lofs we can fuftain in this world: 
but I cannot refift fome friends who detain me. 
It would be eafier for me to tell you what I do 
not do, than the bufinefs I am employed in. I 
hurt no one but myfelf. Inftead of injuring you, 
Y would be of fervice to you, if poffible. To 
fufpeét a man who thinks this, 1s an error: to 
hate him, will be a cruelty. I conjure you, by 
all that is moft facred, banith fufpicion ; it is the 
bane of friendfhip. Vouchfafe to receive me 
among the number of your friends. I have long 
trufted in this indulgence. If you doubt my 
fidelity, put it to the proof. If you judge me 
unworthy of your kindnefs, caft me off without 
harfhnefs. You will lofe nothing by rejecting 
me; but your reputation would fuffer, and that 
would be a great lofs to you.’ 

Petrarch had a friend at Parma, called Luke 
Chriftien. He was born at Rome, and poflefied 
a benefice at Placentia. He was attached to 
the houfe of Colonna, and was often at the 
cardinal’s. Petrarch had lately refigned to him 
a canonry of Modena, which the pope had con- 
ferred on him, and which, according to the 
cuftom of that age, he might have held with 
his archdeaconry. ‘To this friend he gave his 
letter for the bifhop of Parma, charging him to 
fecond it with all that friendthip could fuggett. 
3 
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‘You know better than any one,’ faid Petrarch, 
‘ what I think of our bifhop, when he is not fur- 
rounded by flatterers, who are the peft of the 
great. We fhall fee what will be his anfwer to 
my long letter. Examine him with attention : 
the pen alone will not pourtray the heart; the 
air, the gefture, the color, the voice, the fore- 
head, the foot, the hand, the eyes, the eye- 
brows, all fpeak. But to thofe who are abfent, 
this language is loft. Be very obfervant of thefe 
things, and fuffer me not to be deceived. I 
have done all that I could to diffipate unjuft 
fufpicions. I have kindled the lamp of truth, 
if he will open his eyes to behold it. If not, I 
have difcharged my con{cience, and {hall ufe no 
further arguments. Conftraint will never pro- 
duce conviction.’ 

Some days after this Petrarch went to Vau- 
clufe with his friend Socrates. The bifhop of 
Cavaillon fent a meflage to them immediately 
on their arrival, inviting them both to come and 
fee him, without any ceremony, in the fame 
drefs they were in. Petrarch replied by the fol- 
lowing billet: 

‘ Yefterday we quitted the city of ftorms, to 
come and take refuge in this port, and tafte 
the fweetnefs of repote. We have only coarfe 
garments, fuch as fuit the feafon of the year, 
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and the place we inhabit. We will come to 
you in this ruftic fafhion, fince you will have 
it fo. We do not fcruple appearing thus in 
your town; and the defire we have to fee you 
is fo ftrong, as to rife above all other confidera- 
tions. Of little confequence is our outward 
appearance before a friend who can read the 
moft fecret thoughts of our hearts. Ifyou with 
to fee us often, you will not refufe the indul- 
gence we afk, that you will always prove your 
friendfhip by treating us with the utmofit free- 
dom.’ 

Thefe journies of Petrarch to Vauclufe were 
fhort. It appears that his affairs at Avignon 
detained him. Sometimes he paffed only a 
day to prune his trees, and look round his gar- 
dens. He gives a pleafing defcription of one 
of thefe days in a letter to William de Paf- 
trengo: 

‘My difgutt to the city, and the love of the 
country, has brought me to this fountain, 
which has the virtue of giving wings to the 
imagination. You recolleét that field formerly 
covered with ftones; at prefent itis become a 
garden enamelled with flowers. The river Sor- 
pia refrefhes it on one fide: I have enclofed 
it with a wall to the fouth, and high rocks on 
the other fide fhade it from the morning fun. 
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On thefe rocks the birds make their nefts; fome 
deck them with mofs, others with the leaves of 
trees. It is a charming fight to fee thefe tender 


- ~ te . J ] ad i 7} 
animals jutt peeping from thei eggs, and foon a4 
after with fear and quaking trying their little HE 
wings, and feizing with their timid beaks the 4 


food that is brought them. When I walk in the ie 
meadows on the banks of my river, when I ex- Hh 
amine the trees I ingrafted myfelf, and the lau- ih 
rels I have tranfplanted from foreign countries, Hi 
the image of my dear William appears to me on 
every fide; the hillock on which we fat, the bank Hh 
on which we repofed, the ducks and drakes we HE 
diverted ourfelves with making in the water 





that was running at our feet. Here we enter- ant 
tained ourfelves with recalling the Mufes from 
their long exile, with comparing the Greek 
and Latin poets: here we gave ourfelves up 
to the delights of unreftramed converfation, 
and fhould have forgotten our evening refreth- 
ment, had we not been reminded by the fhades 
of night. 

‘Inthe midft of fuch agreeable ideas time 
paffes imperceptibly; the day wears; and ] 
found I mutt depart. I had f{carcely got out of 
the narrow paffage which enclofes this valley, 
when the wings of darknefs came over me, and 
I redoubled my fteps. Defcending along the 
ba 
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fide of the river, I perceived a group of men 
and women, who. were coming towards me. 
The French luxury, which has confounded the 
drefs of the fexes, prevented me at firft from 
diftinguifhing them; but, as they approached 
nearer, their faces became plain, and the amr 
biguity difappeared: I difcovered ribbands, 
necklaces of pearls, ornaments one the head, 
rings, and gowns edged with purple. We fa- 
luted each other. What an agreeable furprife, 
my dear William! I difcovered the object of 
your love, the beauty whom I obferved you fo 
enchanted with, What a countenance! What 
features! With her bow and quiver, I fhould 
have taken her for Diana, I fee my friend 
with pleafure in the eyes of thisnymph. After 
faluting me, fhe took hold of my hand, and we 
entered into converfation. But firft I addreffed 
mylelf to the company. ‘‘ May I afk,” faid I, 
‘‘ without impertinence, what is the intention 
of your walk?” ‘‘ We are going,” they an- 
fwered, ‘‘to fee that fountain fo much fpoken 
of.” But I was not thus to be deceived. Your 
beautiful miftrefs was not ignorant of your 
fituation here; and this journey was a good 
excufe to feck your image, and retrace your 
fieps. J read this in her face; and all thofe 
who know by experience the ready ftratagems 
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of love, would have been of the fame opinion. 
Her fteps were quick: fhe had an ardor, a 
gaiety, a fatisfaction in viewing thefe places, 
which could arife from nothing but this paflion, 
I would return with her to the fountain. I 
thought | was with you, that I faw and heard 
you. ‘The eyes of your nymph fparkled with 
that vivid fame, the warmth of which is fo de- 
lightful to lovers. We converfed about you; 
and I fhould have been there ftill if night had 
not feparated us.’ 
1347. Petrarch had not feen his brother i 
Gince he had taken the habit, which was five | 
years. He went thither in the beginning of | 
February, and was received by them as a met- 
fenger from heaven, What was his joy to fee 
that brother whom he fo tenderly loved, and 
whofe tafe for the world had given him fo 
much anxiety, content with the ftate he had 
embraced, and not regretting that he had for- 
faken! The Carthufians, who had heard Pe- 
trarch fpoken of as the fineft genius and the 
moft eloquent man of the age, flattered them- | 
{elves he would give them fome difcourfes tah 
fuited to their condition. He ftaid only one Hi 
day and night with them; but, at his de- | 
parture, he promifed to fend them a treatife on 
the happinefs of a monattic hfe; and he kept 
X 4: 
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his word. ~The intention of this work was to 
compare the peace and harmony of their ftate 
with the uneafy and turbulent lives led by the 
people of the world. In his letter he writes 
thus: 

“My defires are fulfilled.. I have been in 
paradife, and feen the angels of heaven in the 
form of men. Happy family of Jefus Chrift! 
How was I ravifhed in the contemplation of 
that facred hermitage, that pious temple, which 
refounded with celeftial pfalmody! In the 
mid{t of thefe tranfports, in the pleafure of 
embracing the dear depofit I confided to your 
care, and in difcourfing with him, and with 
you, time ran fo rapidly that I fearcely perceived 
its progrefs. I never fpent a fhorter day or 
night. I came to feek one brother, and I found 
a hundred. You did not treat me as a com- 
mon gueft. ‘The aétivity and the ardor with 
which you rendered me all forts of fervices, the 
agreeable converfations I had with you in 
general and particular, made me fear I fhould 
interrupt the courfe of your devout exercifes. 
I felt it was my duty to leave you, but it was 
with extreme pain I deprived myfelf of hearing 
thofe facred oracles you deliver. I did propofe 
to have made you a fhort difcourfe; but I was 
fo abforbed, I could not find a moment to think 
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of it. 
cious balm which I gathered, like the bee, from 
I fhall write 
I be- 


In my folitude I ruminate over that pre- 


the flowers of your holy retreat. 
to you the things I ought to have faid. 
lieve mytfelf always with you.’ 

Petrarch compoted this treatife in the year 
1347. Hepafled the Lent of this yearat Vauclufe, 
according to cuftom. His friend Lelius, who 
came with him, was obliged to leave him before 
the end of April; and, not being able to bid 
him adieu, went away without faying a word. 
A little event, which happened at Thor, fur- 
nifhed Petrarch with an occafion to write to 
this friend foon after his return to Avignon. 
Thor is a little town, two leagues from Vau- 
clufe. The duke of Ancefune, a defcendant 
from Laura by the mother’s fide, is the prefent 
lord of Thor. Gerard Amic poffeffed it at this 
time. He was a man given up to debauchery. 
Perfuaded that every thing upon earth ought to 
contribute to his pleafures, he looked upon the 
whole world as his feraglio. A young man, 
fond of a girl who lived near hiin, obtained 
her perfon under the promife of marriage. 
The girl, who was very pretty, was fo unfor- 
tunate as to pleafe this lord, who ufed every 
ftratagem to feduce her, but in vain. Love to 
this youth prevailed over vanity and interetft. 
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Gerard, not enduring the pre-eminence given to 
another, had him accufed before his tribunal of 
violating this maiden, and he was caft into pri- 
fon. When the girl was interrogated, fhe 
denied the violation, and frankly confeffed fhe 
had confented to all that paffed, and only de- 
manded from her lover, that he fhould perform 
his promife of marrying her. The young man 
withed nothing fo much. ‘ Let them take off 
my irons,’ faid he, ‘ and I am ready to do what 
fhe afks of me.’ They were both free, and of 
a fuitable age and ftation. This affair, which 
was very plain, took an unhappy turn, becaufe 
the rival was alfo the judge, and determined on 
revenge. He therefore threatened the young 
man that he fhould be hanged for this offence. 
So great an injuftice raifed all the neighbour- 
hood of Thor againft hin. The touching fitua- 
tion of thefe young perfons, who loved one 
another, and were defirous of being united, in- 
terefted every body in their behalf. Some friends 
of Petrarch came to beg him, with tears in their 
eyes, toemploy his creditin the court of Avignon 
to fave this unfortunate youth, whofe life was in 
{uch imminent peril. Petrarch fent exprefs to 
Avignon his faithful fifherman with this letter 
for Lelius: 

‘It happened with us as with Pompey and 
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Cornelia, who had not the power when they fH 
parted to bid one another adieu. Words are, , 
in faét, but the fhadows of our thoughts. Of | 
what ufe are long difcourfes between friends 
whofe fouls are diffufed into each other? I have | 
a good work to propofe to you, and I hope you iE 
will co-operate with me in it.’ Petrarch then Hi 
mentions the fact, and fays, i: 
‘My friend, both you and I have expe- HE 
rienced the diftreffes of love, and itis but juft 
we fhould lend our aid to thofe who fuffer 
from this paflion, It is true, the great foul of 
our mafter is exempt from thefe weakneffes; 
but he is not the lefs fenfible te human mifery. 
Let them not fay, that in the country they 
feel not the flames of love: it is a miftake; 
that little god extends his empire over all na- 
ture: every thing that breathes is fubject to his 
laws. Virgil fays, the follies he occafions 
ought to be pardoned; but he adds, if the 
gods of hell know how to pardon. I doubt Ae} 
that Bellerophon, who has no humanity, will | 
be as inexorable as thefe gods themfelves. 
Heated by jealoufy, he thirfts after the blood of 
a rival preferred to himfelf. Beg our matter 
to write to him, to demand the liberty of this 
unhappy prifoner. The courier who brings 
you my letter is the young man’s friend: he 
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will tell you his name, and add every minute 
eircumftance. Whatever be the event, you and 
T have done all that depends on us to fuccour 
thefe unfortunate lovers, whofe fituation is more 
affecting than can be expreffed.’ 

Three days after this, the letter from car- 
dinal Colonna to the lord of Thor not being 
arrived, Petrarch was obliged to fend the fame 
courier again to Avignon. ‘The report was 
fpread abroad that the young man was to be 
condemned and executed immediately, and that 
his irritated judge had fhut his ears againft 
every folicitation. Petrarch was again. befought 
to write to Lelius; and with his letter he fent 
him fome virgin oil from Vauclufe, (fo they 
call the oil which runs from the olive without 
being preffed;) and he adds, ‘I fhould think 
that Minerva, who difcovered the olive-tree, 
had quitted Athens for Vauclufe, if in my 
Africa I had not placed her at Lerici and Porto 
Venere.’ Petrarch does not tell us what was 
the event of this affair. It marks the def- 
potifm of the lords of provinces, and the hu- 
manity and public fpirit of Petrarch, who could 
not bear tyrants of any fort, either great or 
{mall, or any thing that tended to encroach on 
the liberty of human nature. This manner of 
thinking caufed him, however, to favor Rienzi’s 
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ufurpation, which he repented. of afterwards, iy 
and for which he has been bitterly reproached. 
This extraordinary affair was as follows : 
Nicholas de Rienzi,, whom the reader will 
recolleét on an embafiy to Rome, had long 
conceived the project of drawing the Roman | 
people out of their lethargy, and the flavery ‘e 
they were held in. His converfations with 
Petrarch, who was perfuaded Rome ought to 
govern the world, no doubt confirmed him in 


this aftonifhing enterprife. He difcharged his He 
office of apoftolic notary, given him by the i) 
pope, with great appearance of honor, jutftice, ha 
and difintereftednefs ; and went about declaim- eT 
ing every where again{ft the injuftice of the a 


great. After he had thus prepared the minds 
of the people for a revolution, he caufed little 
emblematical pictures to be fluck up every 
where, which expreffed the mifery of the i 
tomans im their prefent ftate, compared with Hid 
their paft grandeur and felicity. Thefe em- 
blems he explained, and took the occafion to 
harangue the aflembly with fighs, groans, 
tears, and expreffions of indignation. He then 
affembled in fecret thofe who appeared bett 
prepared for his confidence. Stephen Colonna, 


<eew’ “bbe 


who would never have fuffered fuch meet- 
ings, was abfent. When he had worked up 
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the Romans to the difpofition he withed, he 
affured them of futficient means to re-eftablith 
the good ftate of Rome; which was a phrafe 
of raillery with its prefent great men. ‘In the 
funds of the apoftolic chamber,’ adds he, ‘I 
have all that is neceffary for this enterprife. 
But God forbid I fhould touch it without the 
will of the fovereign pontiff.’ This was a cun- 
ning turn to reft his conduct on the pleafure of 
the pope: and though the Romans were much 
difgufted with the holy father for enriching 
the city of Avignon with their fpoils, they did 
not choofe openly to oppofe him, and were 
pleafed with Rienzi, who had found a pretext 
to retain this money at Rome without offending 
the pope. 

They unanimoufly, therefore, proclaimed Ri- 
enzi their chief, and devoted themfelves to his 
will. He made them fign an oath, to which he 
firft put his own name, to procure the good ftate 
of Rome. 

In May, 1347, he had it cried in the ftreets, 
by found of trumpet, that each citizen fhould 
come without arms the next night to the 
church of the cafile of St. Angelo, at the ring- 
ing of the great bell. It was inconceivable 
how a man without name, fupport, or dignity, 
fhould think of convoking an affembly of con- 
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fpirators by the found of trumpet. It fucceed- lf 
ed, however, and the Roman people ran in Hb 
crowds to the church at the time appointed, Hi 
where Rienzi had thirty maffes for the Holy HIE 
Spirit repeated almoft together, at which he ee 
himfelf affifted from midnight till nine in the He 
morning, which was the day of Pentecoft, a 
when he chofe that it might be believed he ih 
was infpired by the Holy Ghoft. He then a 

i 


went out of the church with his head bare, 





Ht § 
but armed, and a hundred men to efcort him, int 
armed. likewife. The people followed him in i 
crowds, without any knowledge of what he a 
was going about. He walked at the fide of bit 
Raimond, bifhop of Orviette, the pope’s vicar. A 
He was a good man, a great canonift, but little ih 
fuited to reprefent the fovereign pontiff, as his Bi 
affiftng on this occafion is a proof, which he if 
ought with all his power to have oppofed. In i 


acclamations, Rienzi marched ftraight to the 
capitol, and then mounted the tribunal, from 
whence he harangued the people, and propofed 


iB 
the mid{ft of this train, who redoubled their Ha 


all the regulations they wifhed for; freedom | 
from oppreflion, peace and plenty, which were to Hi 
be accompliflied at the pope’s expence, and on | i 
pretence of ferving him. The prefence of his tal 


vicar appeared to juftify him in all, and to give 
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a fan&ion to his authority. Rienzi was de 
clared by the people, as Vefpafian was by the 
fenate, fovereign of Rome with unbounded 
authority... Rienzi, at the. fummit of his 
wifhes, confented to accept their offer only or 
two conditions: The firft, that they fhould 
give him the pope’s vicar for a colleague; the 
fecond, that the pope fhould approve what 
they had done. The good bifhop fupported a 
very ridiculous part in this fcene. It is not 
known whether he approved it, or found it of 
no ufe to oppofe his fingle authority. Rienzi, 
after having difmiffed the people, took poffeffion 
of the palace, from whence he drove out 
the fenators, and dictated his laws from the 
capitol. 

There never was an example of a revolution 
fo quick, fo tranquil, and fo fingular, in all its 
circumiftances. The great lords of Rome had 
regarded Rienzi as a buffoon, who diverted the 
people by his wit; and even the Colonnas in- 
vited him to their palace for their amufement, 
and looked upon him as a fool. What was the 
aftonifhment of old Stephen Colonna when 
he learned what had paffed! He came to 
Rome, and expreffed his difcontent. Rienzi, 
by a writing, ordered him to leave Rome di- 
rectley. - Stephen took the writing, and tore it, 
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faying, ‘I will have that fool thrown from the 
windows of the capitol.” But, perceiving that 
the commotion was general, and they were 
going to furround his palace, he mounted his 
horfe, and retired to Paleftrina, where his family 
refided. He had fcarcely time to ftop at St. 
Laurent to eat a morfel of bread. 

Rienzi in the mean while publifhed -the 


ftricteft orders for the punifhment of all the He 
public malefactors, and all known villains; and fit 
this neceflary feverity gained him the hearts of it 
the people, to which he joined an, exact juftice HL 
in the regulation of public affairs. ‘Lhe noife 4 


of this tranfaction foon {pread over Europe. 








The court of Avignon was feized with a panic a 
terror: but when they read the letters fent by ey 
Rienzi and the bifhop of Orvietti, whom they HL 
had obliged to write in concert with him, they Hn 
were a little reaflured. ‘Thefe letters breathed Hi 
nothing but zeal for the church, difinterefted- Hy 
nefs, and the deliverance of Rome from milery iii 
and oppreffion; and concluded by requefting He 
the confirmation of an authority he had only hip 
- oes : 5 : ih. 

accepted at the will of his holinefs, and which ne 
he meant to exercife in conjunétion with his et 
vicar. The court of the pope, though ex- Hie 
tremely fhocked at this enterprife, thought it His 
Vital. Y Hd 
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beft to diffemble, and appear to approve what 
they could not prevent. 

The pope confirmed Rienzi with the bifhop 
in their rights, exhorting them to merit the 
continuance of his protection and regard. — Ri- 
enzi then required the people to inveft him 
with an authority that fhould render him inde- 
pendent of any but themfelves, under the title 
of tribune, and to affociate the pope’s vicar 
with him. The people affented to this, and 
proclaimed both of them with the greateft ac- 
clamations. Rienzi, informed by his fpies that 
the nobles he had banithed to their caftles held 
fecret affemblies, cited them to his tribunal, 
and they were forced to obey. Stephen Co- 
lonna the younger was the firft, and appeared 
extremely moved. He obliged him and the other 
lords to take an oath, that they would never 
take up arms againft him or the Roman peo- 
ple. After this he determined to make an ex- 
ample of terror of a young nobleman, who was 
immerfed in vice, and detefted for his aéts of 
violence. He was the nephew of two cardi- 
nals, and had been himfelf a fenator. Rienzi 
had him taken by force out of his palace. They 
tore him from the arms of a young widow to 
whom he was juft married, and dragged him 
3 
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to the capitol, where he was judged, con- 
demned, and executed the fame day, almoft 
under the eyes of his wife. From her win- 
dows fhe could fee the body of her hufband 
hanging at the poft, where he remained two 
days. He cut off the head of another lord, 
who had done fomething againft his orders; 
and then dragged to prifon, in open day, Peter 
Agapit Colonna, who had been fenator that 
year. ‘Thefe examples rendered the nobles 
more circumfpect and complying. After thefe 
tranfactions, Rienzi reformed all the public 
abufes: the fuccefs of his endeavours was incre- 
dible: the highways became fure; the people 
refumed the cultivation of their lands; pilgrims 
came and went in fafety; commerce revived; al 
and even the markets and fhops became fchools My 


{ 
of fincerity and truth. A Bolognefe returning hi 
from Babylon, where he had been a flave to the ith 


fultan, faid, that this prince, having heard there Si 
had appeared an extraordinary man at Rome, 


palo lei tl ediieanme, 
‘ . 


who did juftice, and protected the people, cried 
out in diforder, ‘that Mahomet and Elias were 
come to the fuccour of Jerufalem.’ Rienzi 
now fent couriers to all the {tates of Italy: His 
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view was to unite and form them into one 
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great republic under Rome. Many of them | 
entered into his views; and, what was more it 
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flattering, the king of Hungary fent a folemn 
embafly to him, to decide the affair of his bro- 
ther Andrew’s death. It was folemnly pleaded 
before Rienzi, who was feated on his throne, 
having his crown on his head, and in his hand 
a filver apple with a crofs; but he deferred 
giving judyment on a matter which muft have 
armed agzinft him one of the powers in difpute. 
Phitip of Valois, king of France, was almoft the 
only power who was not dazzled by the fudden 
elevation of the tribune, and who formed a juft 
idea of his character. 

‘The ictters of Petrarch to Rienzi prove their 
uniciz, and Petrarch’s deteftation of the infup- 
portable tyranny exercifed by the nobility over 
the pecple. Mott of thefe nobles were ftrangers, 
who came from the borders of the Rhine, the 
Nhone, from Spoletta, &c. to fettle at Rome, and 
had taken from thofe who had a right to them 
the public offices and honors. Their palaces 
in that city, and their caftles in the country, 
were fo many fortreffes, where they fhut them- 
felves up, and from whence they only made 
excurfions to commit all forts of violence and 
robbery ; and Rienzi acted at firft in the beft 
manner, and took the wifeft methods to deftroy 
their tyranny. 

An enterprize fo hardy as Rienzi’s could -not 
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be executed without envy, and drawing a great 
number of enemies upon its author. He ap- 
peared often in a magnificent chapel, fur- 
rounded with iron bars, which he had built in 
the capitol, where divine fervice was celebrated 
with all imaginable pomp, being feated on a fort 
of throne; the barons of Rome ftanding before 
him with their arms croffed upon their breatts, 
and their cowls let down on their backs; and 
they were often feen in this humiliating fitua- 
tion. 
fhall find. the dreadful confequences of this 
tranfaction of Rienzi’s. We fhall here only fub- 
join Petrarch’s firft letter to him, and Rienzi’s 


In the progrefs of thefe memoirs we 


anfwer. 

After having exhorted the Romans to unite 
againft the tyrants who oppreffed them, and pil- 
Jaged from the public treafure to enrich them- 
felves, and to concur with their tribune in the 
re-efiablifhment of the republic, Petrarch thus 
addreffes himfelf to Rienzi: 

‘Intrepid man! who doft alone fupport the 
heavy weight of the republic, watch with more 
care over its bad citizens than over its declared 
enemies. 
the ancient be ever before you. He was a 
conful: you area tribune. Let hiftory be con- 
fylted, and it will be feen that the confuls 
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Modern Brutus! let the example of 
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have fometimes done atrocious things againft 
the people. The tribunes, on the contrary, 
have always been their moft zealous defenders. 
If the firft conful facrificed his own ‘children to 
the liberty of his country, what ought we not 
to expect from a tribune? Be advifed by me, 
and yield nothing to friendfhip or to blood; 
but hold as your worft enemy whoever is the 
enemy of the public freedom. Illuftrious man! 
the Romans, and their pofterity, will owe to 
you the great happinefs, of living and of dying 
free. | 

‘I had two requefts to make you. The firft 
of them I learn you have already fulfilled, 
and that you undertake nothing without firft 
firengthening your foul in receiving the body 
of the Lord with the requifite difpofitions of 
mind. I cannot enough commend this devout 
practice, which I meant to propofe to you. My 
fecond defire was, that you fhould imitate Au- 
guftus, who employed that fmall portion of time 
which he could gain from his public occupations, 
in reading or hearing the hiftory of thofe great 
men whofe characters might ferve as models for 
himfelf. 

‘Why can I not unite with you to procure 
fo great a good? But my fituation will not 
permit me: by my pen alone can I difcharge 
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my duty asacitizen. If. you perfevere as you 
have begun, you will hear me fing your praife 
in a higher key, and fpread your fame through- 
out the world. You have laid excellent foun- 
dations; juftice, truth, peace, and liberty. In 
your letters are feen the greatnefs of your cou- 
rage, and the dignity of the Roman people, 
without invading the refpect due to the fove- 
reign pontiff. Your expreffions, though firm, 
are modeft; they have nothing in them either 
of a flavith fear, or a foolith prefumption; and 
it is doubtful whether your a¢tions or ftyle are 
moft to be admired. They fay you fpeak like 
Cicero, while you aét like Brutus. You ought 
to confider yourfelf as a man placed on an 
eminence, from whence he is expofed not only 
to the difcourfes and criticifms of men who 
now exift, but of all thofe who fhall fucceed 
them. If I am not deceived, you will be al- 
ways {poken of, but in a very different manner, 
according to the variety of human opinion. 
But I am perfuaded nothing can make you 
abandon fo glorious a caufe. The edifice that 
you raife will be folid, and thofe who attempt 
to overthrow. it will be overthrown themfelves. 
I approve your method of preferving minutes 
of your letters, that you may avoid all contra- 
dition in what you are faying, and what you 
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have faid. Write as if all the world were to 
read. 

‘ Adieu! deliverer of Rome.’ 

Rienzi fent this anfwer to Petrarch: 

‘Nicholas, fevere and clement, tribune of 
liberty, peace, and juftice, and the illuftrious 
deliverer of the facred republic of Rome, ‘to 
the noble and virtuous fignior Francis Pe- 
trarch, worthily crowned poet, and our very 
dear fellow-citizen, health, honor, and perfeét 
joy. 

“Your amiable letter, full of rhetorical 
flowers and juft reafoning, has enchanted all 
thofe who have read or heard it. Your ex- 
hortations, founded on folid motives, and the 
examples of the greateft men of antiquity, de- 
light and animate to virtue. We know you 
too well not to render juftice to your ‘prudence 
and goodnefs, or to doubt the fincerity of your 
fentiments for us, and for the city. We fee 
clearly in your letter your attachment and 
your zeal for the good ftate of Rome. We 
love you, and fo do all the Romans; and we 
with we were able to contribute to your ad- 
vanecement and happinefs. Would to God you 
were at Rome; your prefence would decorate 
that city, as a precious ftone adorns the ring of 
gold in which it is fet. The foul of this peo- 
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ple is liberty, the fweetnefs of which they begin 





to tafte. | He 

‘Things will naturally return to their former ik 
ftate. ‘This city, after having fuffered for feve- HIE 
‘al ages the moft cruel bondage, beholds, praife Hg 
be to God, its chains at prefent broken. There i 
is no peril, no death, to which the Romans | Hil 
would not expofe themfelves, to preferve the i 
precious good in which they now rejoice. Be iH 
perfuaded that you will find us always ready Ht 
to do every thing that can contribute to your He 
fatisfaction. cis 





‘Given in the capitol, where juftice reigns, 
and where we live with uprightnefs of heart, the 
28th of July, the firft year of the deliverance of 
the republic.’ 

Rienzi after this wrote to the pope, that all 
he did was by the command of God, and under 
the infpiration of the Holy Ghoft. ‘It would 
have been impoffible for me,’ fays he, ‘ to have 
reduced to fubmiffion the power of the greatetft 
of tyrants, of princes, in fo {hort atime, or even 
to have conceived the idea of fo noble a work, 
but from a divine operation.’ 

Rienzi then informed the pope; that he had 
raifed three hundred thoufand florins in a tax 
on falt, which paid nothing before. This news 
would not have difpleafed a court where lux- 
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ury and magnificence rendered money fo ne- 
ceffary, had not the tribune applied this aug- 
mentation of the revenue to fapply the troops 
whom he held in pay for the maintenance of 
his own power, under the fpecious pretext of 
the public fafety. In this letter he makes the 
ftrongeft proteftations of refpect, attachment, 
and obedience, to the pope, whom he acknow- 
ledges for his fovereign. Whenever he {peaks 
of the city of Rome, or the Roman people, he 
fays always, ‘your city; your people.’ Itis to this 
letter Petrarch alludes when he praifes the ityle 
and fentiments of Rienzi, who covered, under 
this artful veil of fubmiffion, his ufurpation of 
the pope’s authority. 

Petrarch paffed the month of September at 
Avignon. The ninth of that month he obtained 
letters of legitimation for his fon John, who was 
about ten years of age. He is called in thete 
letters a fcholar of Florence, and qualified by 
them to poffefs any benefice without the necefiity 
of mentioning this blot on his birth, or the dif- 
penfation obtained from the pope. We fee by 
thefe letters that the mother of John was not a 
married woman, which juftifies Petrarch from 
adultery. 

Nothing was now talked of at Avignon but 
the follies of Rienzi: with his increafe of power 
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and fuccefs, he became vain and infolent: his 
head was not ftrong enough to bear fo quick a 
rife from the moderate to the moft elevated 
fortune: he was blinded by power, intoxi- 
cated with wealth, and paffed ail at once from 
‘the greateft fimplicity to an excefs of magni- 
ficence and oftentation little fuited to his former 
declarations, and the part he had undertaken 
to fupport : he affected the airs of a fovereign, 
an extreme luxury in his clothes and in his fur- 
niture; and his table was covered with dainties 
fought from diftant climates, and the moft rare 
and exquifite wines. His wife, who was young 
and handfome, never appeared in the ftreets 
without the moft fplendid train: a chofen 
band of youths formed her guard ; ladies of the 
firft quality attended her; and young damfels 
walked before her, fanning off the flies, and 
cooling the air. All the relations of Rienzi 
forgot their original, and imitated this parade. 
His uncle, who was brought up a barber, ne- 
ver walked abroad without a cavalcade of the 
principal citizens. To complete all, Rienzi 
took it into his head he would be made a 
knight, without refleciing that this affected 
title of nobility clafhed with his oath as tri- 
bune; and he gave orders that the pomp of 
this ceremony fhould equal the triumphs of an- 
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cient Rome. No fpectacle before was ever more 
fumptuous: it drew to Rome an incredible 
multitude of fpeétators, who confefied nothing 
equal to it had ever been feen ; and, above all, 
they admired the order that reigned through 
the whole. It was a cuftom for thofe who 
would be made knights to bathe themfelves 
the preceding evening. Rienzi, who would do 
every thing in a new manner, took it into his 
head to bathe himfelf in a bafon of porphyry in 
the church of St. John de Lateran, in which 
it was thought the emperor Conftantine bathed 
after being cured of his leprofy by pope Syl- 
vefter: he would have his bed alfo placed in 
that part of the church furrounded with co- 
lumns of St. John. As he was ftepping mto 
this bed, a circumftance happened which ap- 
peared omnious. The bed, though new, funk 
under him. ‘The day after he was made 
knight, he went to hear mafs in the chapel of 
pope Boniface, feated upon a throne furround- 
ed with all the nobility of Rome. They ob- 
ferved in this mafs the folemnities ufed at the 
confecration of kings. In the midft of thefe 
facred myfteries, Rienzi advanced toward the 
people, and faid, with a loud voice, ‘We cite 
to our tribunal, Lewis, duke of Bavaria, and 
Charles, king of Bohemia, to judge of thew 
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pretenfions to the empire ; and the princes, who 


call themfelves electors, to produce the titles of 


their sight to fuch election, which, as I find in 
the archives, belongs to the people of Rome.’ 
The pope’s vicar, who was prefent, and did not 
expect fuch an extravagance as this, remained 
fora time confounded ; but, recolleéting him- 
felf, he thought it his duty to make his protef- 
tations againit it by a notary. While they were 
reading them, the tribune ordered the inftru- 
ments to found, that they might not be heard. 
Fifteen days after this Rienzi was crowned 
again with feven crowns, and with the fame 
pomp, in the church of St. John de Lateran. 
Thefe feven crowns were allufions to the feven 
eifts of the Holy Ghoft. When thefe feafis 
were over, the peoples’ eyes were opened, and 
they refleGted with concern on the profanation 
of the churches, the infolent citation of the 
emperors and electors, and the infupportable 
pride and luxury of Rienzi and his relations. 
Petrarch was at Avignon while thefe things 
paffed ; and he either did not hear of them; or 
his enthufiafm for the liberty of Rome, the period 
of which he flattered himfelf was haftening 
under the government of Rienzi, did not fuffer 
him to believe them. He was engaged alfo at 
this time in the news received from the kine- 
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dom of Naples,< which was in great commo- 
tion. 

Lewis, king of Hungary, was determined to 
purfue and punifh the murderers of his bro- 
ther. Clement VI. fulminated againft them 
the moft terrible bulls, and appointed Bertrand 
de Boufe, great jufticiary of the kingdom, to 
proceed openly againft them: but in private 
letters he ordered him to keep fecret the in- 
formations he fhould gain, that, in cafe the 
queen, or the princes of the blood, fhould be 
found guilty, he might acquaint the pope, 
who fhould referve to himfelf their judgment, 
to fave the troubles it might caufe to that 
kingdom. ‘The greateft part of thofe guilty 
were difcovered and punifhed. Queen Joan 
could not fave the three principal perfons, the 
Catanefe, Robert de Cabones, Soncia, and 
their cabal. They gave them the torture in a 
place by the fea, in fight of all the people; 
but a rail prevented their depofitions being 
heard. The Catanefe could not fupport the 
agonies of the torture; fhe died before fhe got 
to the place of execution. Robert and Soncia 
had their flefh torn off with red-hot irons ; 
they had put gags in their mouths to prevent 
their fpeaking. ‘This was not enough to fa~ 
tisfy the king of Hungary, He confidered the 
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queen, and the two princes, who were his cou- i 
fins, as the real authors of his brother’s murder; 1. 
and, finding that neither the pope nor the tri- 
bune would aét in this affair, he determined 
to tranfport himfelf with an army to Naples. | 
To imprefs the more terror, he had a black | Hy 

i 

| 





tn 
{tandard carried before him, on which was iH 
painted the firangled figure of his brother An- Hf 
drew. He fent a natural brother of his before 


him to befiege the city of Sulmone, Petrarch 
was {till at Avignon, when he was informed 





: th 
that the Hungarians had entered Italy, and i 
were fet down before Sulmone. This made ii 
him very uneafy for the fate of his friend Bar- ial 


batus, who refided at Sulmone fince the death 
of king Robert; and he wrote him the follow- 
ing letter : i 
‘In the midft of the cares which overwhelm i 1 
me, your fituation is my greateft uneatinefs. J i 
love no one more than my dear Barbatus; I _ 
feel this ftrongly at prefent. Love is credulous, } 
timid, and reftlefs; it fears every thing. What 
[ long prediéted is now come to pais. I always 
faid a crime fo horrid could not remain unpu- | 
nifhed: But what have the people of Italy | 
done, who are going to be the vidtim ? God, His 
who revenges the guilty, will not punifh the HE 
imnocent, But I need not fear for Italy. The 
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rebels, on the contrary, will be treated as they 
merit, while the tribunal now eftablifhed fhall 
be in vigor. My apprehenfions are for Naples, 
that queen of cities, and Capua, formerly fo 
powerful. ‘Torrents from the thores of the Da- 
nube are coming down on that flourifhing 
country. A tempeft from the north always 
covers it with thick clouds. I learn’ hof- 
tilities are begun, and that Sulmone, your 
country, and the country alfo of Ovid, is to be 
the firft vidim. What would Ovid fay, if he 
was to behold the Barbarians he defpifed and 
hated, govern that city which gave him birth? 
Would it not have been better that his bones 
had been covered with their earth, than his 
monument infulted in the middle of his coun- 
try? But grief makes me wander : I tremble 
for you. Ido not fee wherein I can fuccour 
you; but fometimes more can be done than is 
perceived. Command meas you have a right: 
I have fome influence with the Roman people 
and the tribune. If I can be of any ufe to 
you with them, difpofe of my mind and of my 
pen; both the one and the other are at your 
fervice. 

‘I have a houfe in a diftant and tranquil 
corner of Italy: it is fmall, but large enough 
for two perfons who have only one heart and 
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one foul. Riches and poverty are both banifh- 
ed from this manfion, and the door of it is fhut 
again{t licentioufnefs: it is filled with good 
books, and wants my prefence: I have been 
abfent from it two years. Come, and feek in it 
an afylum. Whatever happens, I fhall never be 
eafy till I know ycur life to be in fafety.’ 

Petrarch thought of quitting Avignon again, 
and returning tc Italy. ‘I am_ prevented,’ 
fays he, ‘by my old comrades, who would drag 
me for ever to afiemblies. Jn vain I tell them 
fuch places no longer amufe me: a thoufand 
paths of ambition or avarice are pointed out 
tome. When I fay [ am content with my lot, 
and defire nothing beyond it, they maintain 
that Iam playing a farce. I cannot even ob- 
tain from my taylor that my clothes fhould be 
wider, or from my fhoe-maker an eafy pair of 
fhoes. I find but one remedy for all my evils ; 
a little corner of the earth, where I may live as 
I pleafe, and be no longer what I have been. 
Change of air is of ufe to the fick: ingrafting 
foftens the fap of the tree ; roots are perfeéted 
by tranfplanting ; and, I think, contrary to the 
opinion of the world, we ought not to become 
old where we have been young.’ The love of 
his country, and his diflike to Avignon, were 
the motives which induced Petrarch to return 
Vou. I, L 
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to Italy, and balanced in his heart his. love for 
Laura. All the lords of Italy had wrote to 
defire he would come among them; and, among 
thefe, James de Carrore, who was become go- 
vernor of Padua, a man of great merit, invited 
Petrarch in the moft obliging manner to come 
and fettle at Padua. 

Lewis of Gonzague, the lord of Mantua, had 
fent alfo to Petrarch a man in his confidence, 
with a fum of money, to engage him to come to 
him at Mantua; to whom Petrarch wrote this 
an{wer : 

‘I would have brought you my thanks for 
your letter, but itis not in my power. I grow 
old in this place, and am the fport of Fortune. 
I return your money by Peter de Creme, your 
gentleman, becaufe I am not at liberty to com- 
ply with your defire. Iam haftening to my 
goal, unable to bear the fatigues of a long jour- 
ney. My foul, wounded by love, cannot tear 
itfelf from Avignon. Was I to come to you, fo 
far from being of any ufe, I fhould be only 
a burden. Trequent indifpofitions, and an ha- 
bitual melancholy, require relief from others, 
and allow not the attention neceffary for a 
courtier. However, you may chance to fee me 
in the fpring, if cardinal Colonna will permit. 
In the mean time, let not your benefits go be- 
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yond my wifhes or deferts: your generofity i 
° - ae : > ih 

would not juftify yout imprudence. . | He 
Petrarch had friends at Florence, who in- | 4 


vited him to return to his country, and gave His 
him hopes that the eftate of his family, which Hel 
had been confilcated when his father was exiled, i 
would be reftored to him again. He had left Fit 
his fon John at Verona; and he wifhed to fee uh 
him, and judge of the progrefs he had made in HH 
his {tudies: he was now above ten years of age, Hay 
and his education became very interefting to i 
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Petrarch. Though Rienzi had loft much of | 
his glory, Petrarch was not entirely cured of | 
his enthufiafm towards him; and he had even 














thoughts of going to Rome, to encourage him in 
his purfuit of liberty. All thefe motives united, i 
having determined Petrarch to quit France, 
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| 
and fettle in Italy, he went to communicate i 
his defign to the pope, and to know his | 
commands. aii 

Clement loved Petrarch. He looked upon 
him as an ornament to his court, and wifhed | 
to fix him there. He had offered him, with this | 
view, feveral confiderable benetices, which he 
had always refufed, faying, he was not worthy | 
of them: and the pope had condetcended fo ae | 
far as to entreat him earnefily to accept them. ite 
But it was to no purpofe; Petrarch would Ht 
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take no employment which fhould deprive him 
of liberty. 

‘You refufe all my offers,’ faid the pope. 
‘ Afk what you will, and you fhall obtain it.’ 

‘Holy father,’ replied Petrarch, ‘ fince youare 
determined to ferve me, I refign myfelf to your 
pleafure, and leave it to you to choofe for me. 
You know better than I do what will fuit my 
difpofition and your liberality. When any place 
of that kind {hall become vacant, vouchfafe to 
remember your fervant.’ 

This conftant refufal of all the dignities of- 
fered him will appear to many perfons incre- 
dible. Buta letter he wrote to Socrates, from 
whom he hid no fecret of his heart, proves the 
truth of this beyond a doubt. 
©] continue unfhaken in my_ refolution. 
Whether it is modefty or meannefs, or whether 
it is courage and ftrength of mind, as fome 
perfons of merit have thought, I have never 
defired a great fortune. All the world knows 
this; and you can witnefs it more perfeétly 
than any one. You have fometimes praifed, 
and fometimes blamed, me for it, according to 
circumftances. You have faid to me, ‘‘ Do 
not you fear that your firmnefs will be efteemed 
obftinacy r’ I have not yet, however, re- 
pented my conduct. Every elevated fituation 
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is a fufpicious one; there is a fall beneath it. 
If I am indulged with that mediocrity pre- 
ferable to gold, of which Horace fpeaks, and | 
which has been promifed me, I will accept it ia 
with pleafure and gratitude. But if they will 
give mea heavy charge, I will perfift in refufing 
it, and fhake off the yoke. I prefer poverty to 


flavery; but I need not fear the former as Wh 
things go at prefent. You are fully informed of Ha 
24 2 S = ait 

my determination ; fpeak of it to our friends, Hi I 
eh 

Ons i 


thei 
and to the lord of lords, when you fhall find i 
occafion. I have never hid my thoughts; but ri 
there are people who mutt be told the fame thing Ht 
often to underftand it. Your eloquence will 
reach them. One fpeaks with more force, and 
is liftened to more favorably, fora friend than 
for onefelf. Make them feel that true liberality 
is neither flow, crabbed, nor unwilling, and | 
thinks only of the perfon it would oblige; and HE 
that it bends to their defires, inftead of limiting 
them. The offer of treafures to a man who 
afks a fmall fum isa decent method of refufing | 
him.’ | HH? 





The moderation of Petrarch was not greater 
than the bounty and condefcenfion of the aa 
pope. He muft have heard his declamations nid 
again{t the court of Avignon, and free expref- | 
fions concerning himfelf,; and the intereft he it 
Z 3 HI 
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took in the enterprife of Rienzi for the Roman 
liberty. It muft be owned that Clement de- 
ferved the name he bore. | 

Petrarch fpent a good part of the autumn at 
Vauclufe, to prepare for his departure to Italy, 
and to re-eftablifh his health, which had been 
much difordered. 

Before he left Avignon, he went to take 
leave of Laura. He found her at an affembly 
fhe often frequented. ‘She was feated,’ fays 
he, ‘in the midft of thofe ladies who are her 
general companions, and appeared like a beau- 
tiful rofe in a parterre, furrounded with flowers 
{maller and lefs, blooming. Her air was more 
touching than ufual. She was dreffed per- 
fectly plain, and without pearls, garlands, or 
any gay colors. Though fhe was not melan- 
choly, fhe did not appear with her ufual cheer- 
fulnefs. She was ferious and thoughtful. She 
did not fing as ufual, nor fpeak with that 
{weetnefs which charmed every one, She had 
the air of a perfon who fears an evil not yet 
arrived. In taking leave, I fought in her looks 
a confolation for iny own fufferings. Her eyes 
had an expreffion I had never feen before in 
them. I depofited to their keeping my heart 
and my thoughts, as to faithful friends on 
whom I could with fafety depend, Her al- 
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tered cloaths and air, her countenance, a cer- 
tain concern mixed with grief, which I faw in 
her face, predicted the forrows that threatened 


> 


me. 
When Petrarch faw Laura in this fituation 


he could hardly reftrain his tears. Laura knew 
not how to bear a feparation from this friend of 
her heart, whom fhe was to lofe, perhaps, for 
ever. When the hour of this feparation came, 
fhe caft upon him a look fo foft, tender, and 
pure, that he confeffes he had never been fo 
touched before. ‘ Muft I never,’ fays Petrarch, 
‘never fee again that beautiful face, thofe kind 
looks which relieve the tender heart ?’ 

While thefe were paffing at Avignon, and 
Petrarch was re-eftablifhing his health at Vau- 
clufe, Rienzi no longer kept any meafures with 
the court of Rome. Intoxicated more and 
more, he undertook to exterminate the great 
lords of Rome. Some hiftorians fay he bribed 
a perfon to affaffinate them, who afterwards 
avowed the plot. However this was, he in- 
vited a great number of them to dine with him, 
under the pretence of afking their advice ; and 
had fonie of them taken by force, and put into 
the capitol prifons. Among thefe were old 
Stephen Colonna, and John, his grandion ; Peter 
Agapit Colonna, the Urfines, and other great 
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barons of Rome. They paffed the night in 
agonies, uncertain what would be the fate: pre- 
pared for them. Old Stephen, fhut up in an 
empty hall, where there was no bed, walked 
backward and forward with a quick ftep all 
night, knocking often, and befeeching the 
guard, in vain, either to open the door or to kill 
him. Whata night for fuch a hero! who, after 
having efcaped a glorious death in battle, fees 
himfelf on the point of ending his days by the 
fcrivener and the hangman ! 3 

The next day the tribune had the bell of the 
capitol founded, which affembled the people: 
The great hall was hung with red and white 
filk, the common fignal of Rienzi’s execu- 
tions. 

He fent to each baron a cordelier, to confefs 
and give them the facrament. Their con- 
fiernation was fo extreme, when they found 
the tribune had condemned them to death, and 
that they muft prepare for it, that they loft the 
power of fpeech. The greateft part of them; 
however, fubmitted, and received the commu- 
nion; but Stephen Colonna refufed, faying, 
he was not in a proper fituation. Some Ro- 
mans, however, perfuaded Rienzi not to put 
thefe nobles to death. He brought them, there- 
fore, before the people, and mounting the tri- 
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bunal, faid it was owing to the favor of the 
people, to whom he made them bow, and fwear 
future fidelity. The next day he made them dine 
with him, and loaded them with prefents; and 
after dinner they attended him as in cavalcade 
through the ftreets of Rome. 

When thefe nobles were at liberty, they re- 
tired into their cafiles, and meditated the 
means of revenge. ‘The people, who revolted 
again{t Rienzi’s proceedings, joined by degrees 
with thefe lords, and promifed to let them 
into the town when a proper occafion fliould 
offer; for Rienzi, having heard of the revolt, 
had ordered the gates to be fhut. In a too 
precipitate attempt to force an entrance, young 
John Colonna, not followed, as he imagined, by 
his party, was pulled off his horfe, and had a 
{word plunged three times into his breatt, fo 
that he died upon the fpot. His birth, youth, 
and beauty, could not touch thefe barbarians. 
This was the youth who received Petrarch at 
Palefirma, and was newly married to a very 
amiable and beautiful woman. He was only 
twenty years of age. Stephen Colonna, his 
father, who was at the head of the rear-guard, 
being come to the gate of the city, and feeing 
the populace affembled, as if he had a pre- 
fentiment of his misfortune, afked where his 
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fon was. As no one replied, he pufhed his 
horfe under the gateway, where, by the fide of 
the wall, lay the body of this young man fo 
dear to him, covered over with blood. Seized 
with horror at this mournful fight, he turned 
about in hafte, and was going away; but pa- 
ternal tendernefs brought him back again, to 
fee if his fon had any remains of life. Per- 
ceiving him without motion, trembling with 
grief and rage, he was returning, when an 
enormous machine fell upon him from a tower, 
and he was furrounded by the enemy, who 
pierced him with wounds. Encouraged by the 
death of thefe two perfons, they came out of 
the city without order, and fell upon the troops 
who were filing off. Peter Agapit Colonna was 
their next vitim. He had fallen from his horfe, 
and fought his fafety in flight; but the rain, 
which had made the ground flippery, and the 
weight of his arms, which he wore for the firft 
time, were great hindrances to his defign, and 
he was taken among fome vines under which 
he lay concealed. His prayers and tears could 
not fave his life; they maffacred him in cold 
blood. Two others of this family perifhed on 
this fatal day. 

The tribune went to the church of St, Mary 
to thank God for this fuccefs, and, alluding to 
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the death of the Colonnas, he faid, ‘ I have 
this day cut off an ear which neither the pope 
nor emperor was ever able to accomplith,’ 
The bodies of the Colonnas were carried to 
the church of the monaftery of St. Mary d’Ara 
Celi, wherein was their chapel. That of Ste- 
phen was fo disfigured, it could not have been 
known, but for fome figns of life ftill remaining. 
Several ladies, related to them, ran in grief to the 
chapel, to pay their laft duty, and attend their 
funeral rites. Rienzi ordered his guards to 
drive them out of the church, and would not 
allow thefe illuftrious perfons any obfequies: he 
even threatened to have their bodies dragged to 
the place allotted for thofe of malefactors. ‘This 
obliged them to convey them fecretly to the 
church of St. Sylvefter; and the nuns of that 
houfe (which, was founded by the Colonnas for 
thofe relations who chofe to take the veil) 
buried them there without the ufual rites. 

When old Stephen Colonna, who was more 
than fourfcore and ten years old, was informed 
of thefe dreadful loffes, he did not fhed a tear, 
or fuffer a figh to efcape him: he only faid, 
with his eyes fixed on the earth, ‘ The will of 
God be done. Is it not better to die, than 
groan under the yoke gf a madman?’ 
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It is Petrarch that relates this, to whom we 
will now return. 

He fet out from Vauclufe the 20th of No- 
vember, 1547, leaving his friend Socrates in his 
little houfe. Their feparation was extremely 
affecting. Petrarch took the road to Genoa, 
becaufe it was the neareft way to Florence, 
where fome friends waited for him. The 
evening before his departure he received a let- 
ter from Lelius, who informed him of the 
news received at Avignon concerning Rienzi’s 
mifconduét and follies. At a town where he 
{topped before he reached Genoa, Petrarch re- 
turned this anfwer to Lelius: 

“I am fo fatigued, I cannot write you a long 
letter. This ts the third night I have paffed 
without fleep. My employments, and the 
buftle of removing, have fcarcely' fuffered me 
to breathe. My reft will never be compofed, 
till I can bring my mind to fee every thing 
with an equal eye. I am now far upon my 
road. Nothing is fo painful as a lone delibe- 
ration on the conduét we fhall purfue. On 
the contrary, nothing is more delightful than 
the ftate of that foul which, after having been 
long reftlefs and uneafy, is come at laft to a 
fixed determination. The end of doubt is the 
beginning of repofe. 
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‘ It was a thunder-ftroke to me to receive Hf: 
your account of the tribune. I have nothing | Hb | 
to veply. I feel the deftiny of my country: . 
on whatever fide I turn there is caufe to mourn. 
tome torn to pieces, Italy disfigured: what 
will become of me in thefe public diforders? . 
Others may contribute their ftrength, their 
riches, their power, or their counfel; I can. 
offer nothing but my tears.’ 

When Petrarch arrived at Genoa, he wrote a 
letter to Rienzi, reproaching him with his 
change of conduct: 


2 é Riss 

‘ I have often applied to you the words of ae 
ae Ae 5 < hte eae 
Scipio Africanus in Cicero, ‘‘ Who is it that i 
: : J HE 

flatters my ears with fuch. agreeable news?” rid 


Oblige me not to fay at prefent, Who is it 
wounds my ears by fuch unhappy rumors? 
You alone can tarnifh the luftre. of your reputa- 
tion; the foundation of your glory can only be 
deftroyed by yourfelf. You know the path 
you have taken to rife; it is by the oppofite 
path you muft fall. You are not ignorant that 
it is more eafy to incur the one than to ac- 
complifh the other. You had arrived at the 4 
fummit of virtue and glory; ftand firm, and ie 
fuffer not your enemies to exult, or your friends 
to grieve, at your defiruction. It is not eafy | 
long to preferve a great reputation, I wrote Hi 
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an ode in your praife; confirain me not to 
place a fatire in its room. I fhould not ad- 
drefs you thus without good reafon. But I 
learn things that oblige me to change my 
opinion concerning you, and that force me to 
fay what Cicero faid to Brutus, ‘‘ I bluth for 
you! You was the protector and fupport of the 
good; you are now becoming the chief of 
vagabonds. ” What a fudden, what an un- 
forefeen change! God is incenfed againft us! 
What is become of the good genius which 
infpired you? or, to fpeak the language of the 
people, that familiar {pirit with whom you had 
fo many fecret converfations, and who enabled 
you to do things above the ftrength of man? 
But about what am I tormenting myfelf? I 
cannot over-rule the deftinies: the things of 
this world will be determined by the decrees of 
the Eternal. God grant, however, I may not 
live to fee this change. 

‘T was haftening to you; but I fhall change 
my route. Rome, dear country, adieu! I fhall 
fee you no more. I would fooner go to the 
furtheft eaft, if what I have learned is true. 
But ought I to believe it? Is it poffible that fo 
good a beginning fhould be followed by fo bad 
an end? Ah! would to Heaven I may have 
been deceived: with what pleafure fhould I 
I 
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retract my error! You fee I feek to folace my it 
grief by doubt: was it not for this, I fhould | 
fpeak to you with {till more feverity. Falfe- Nit 
hood is become a common and a venial fin; | 
but nothing can expiate his crime who betrays : 
his country. If you regard not your own re- Hit 
putation, (which I can fcarcely believe,) have | 
yet fome confideration for mine. You fee Lee 
what a ftorm threatens, what a crowd of cen- an 
furers are gathering round me: be again your 
felf while you may; examine what you have 
been; what you are; from whence you arofe; 
whither your actions tend ; what are the offices 
you fhould fill up; and you will find that a 
you are the minifter, not the mafter, of the re- 
public.’ HY 
Inftead of going to Florence, as Petrarch in- tH 
tended, he went to Parma: there he received HE 
the account of the dreadful cataftrophe that HB 
had befallen the houfe of the Colonnas. We , 
do not readily believe afflicting news; but 
when he faw the letters that confirmed it, he 
was overwhelmed with grief. He had ever a 
tender friendfhip for young Stephen, and com- 
pared him to Marcellus, the grandfon of Au- 
guftus, whom Virgil has fo finely praifed, and 
who was the delight of the Romans. He 
wrote on this occafion a long letter to cardinal 
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Colonna, in the ftyle of Seneca, full of dry fen- 
tences and perplexed periods, according to the 
fafhion of thofe times for letters of condolance, 
News was now brought to Parma, that the 
tribune, abandoning himfelf to all kinds of in- 
juitice, the people rofe againft him, and hung 
him up in effigy on the walls of his palace. 
He went from Rome to Naples to feek the pro- 
tection of the king of Hungary: his wife ef 
caped in the habit of a nun, and went to him 
there. The terror of him was fo great, that 
the lords, who were abfent from Rome in their 
own cafiles, did not venture, till three days 
were pafied after his departure, to return again 
into the city. 

1348. Petrarch went in January to Verona, 
where his friends and his fon impatiently ex- 
pected him. On the twenty-fifth day of this 
month, being in his library, he felt the ground 
tremble under him, and heard a hollow noife: 
the wails fhook, and the books were thrown 
from the fhelves. He went out of his room 
terribly alarmed, and faw his fervants, and the 
people of Verona, running here and there in the 
greateft confternation. They cried out aloud, 
perfuaded that the world was at an end, All 
contemporary hiftorians fpeak of this earth- 
quake; .they agree that it began in» the Alps. 
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It did great mifchief at Pifa, Bologna, Padua, Hi 
and Venice, but ftill more in Tyrol and Bava- 
ria, where whole towns were buried in ruins. 
More than fixty villages in one canton were 
deftroyed by the fall of two mountains. A 

comet preceded, and the plague came after this id 
dreadful earthquake. It is generally agreed 

that the plague came originally from Cathoy 
(fo they then called China) and from Tartary: Hy 
in the fpace of a year it. defolated Afia; from : 
Afia it paffed to Africa, where it made great | 
havock. It was reported of Albachefer, who H 
was lord of almoft all Barbary, that being on a i 
journey to look at a road which he was making | | 
through the deferts of Babylon to pafs to the 
Indies, they came to inform him the plague 
was in his kingdom, that fourfcore of his wives Hat 
were already dead of it, and a great number of Hf 
his courtiers. The idea ftruck him, that this 
plague was a punifhment from Heaven becaufe 
he was not a Chriftian; and he fent his admiral 
to notify it throughout his kingdom that he 
would be baptized. <A little after this an 
uropean veffel landing on his coaft, he afked 
what was the condition of the Chriftian world? 
They told him that. the plague deftroyed a 


es it 
great many; and he altered his mind about ia 
baptifm, when he found that Chriftians died as Wit 
VOL. 4. Aa } 
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well as Saracens. The contagion was brought 
into Europe by fome Genoefe and Catalonian 
merchants, who came from Syria, and traded 
to the Indies: they difembarked with their in- 
fected merchandife in Sicily, and from thence 
at Pifa and Genoa, from whence the mortality 
fpread all over Europe. From Marfeilles and 
Catalonia it came into Spain and France; and 
in 1348 and 1349 it ravaged the borders of the 
ocean and the iflands. In 1350 it extended to 
Germany and all the north; fo that in three 
years it fpread univerfally. 

Since the deluge, hiftory furnifhes no ex- 
ample of fo dreadful a feourge. Various, but 
chimerical, have been the caufes to which it 
was afcribed, as from fire coming out of the 
earth, from whence iffued a corruption that in- 
fected the air, and infeGs rained from heaven. 
‘And fome afcribed it to the operation of the 
heavenly bodies,’ fays Boccace, ‘ when they 
ought to have imputed it to the anger of God 
for our enormous iniquities.’ With fome it be- 
gan by bleeding at the nofe, a fign of inevitable 
death: with others, by fwellings of the fize of an 
egg or apple under their arms, which foon after 
mortified, and difperfed over the body in black 
or blue fpots. Few lived beyond the third 


day; fome died on the firft, commonly without 
oO 
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any fever. It proved beyond the art of the 
wifeft phyfician to cure this defperate malady. 
In France and Germany, where the Jews were 
mortally hated, they accufed them of having 
poifoned the fountains, and fome of them of hav- 
ing gone to the Indies on purpofe to bring the 
plague to the Chrifiians, and they were cruelly 
perfecuted on this account. Some fufpected 
the poor eunuchs, and others the nobles, of 
this evil. Clement VI. whofe underfianding 
and knowledge raifed him aboye all vulgar 
prejudices, and particularly thofe of that age, 
took the part of the Jews with great warmth; 
and he publifhed two bulls, by which, after 
vindicating them from this enormous crime, 
he forbade any one to perfecute, or force them 
to be baptized. 

When Petrarch retui‘ned to Parma, in March, 
1348, this contagion was got into Italy, but not 
fpread far. He brought with him his fon 
John, to place him under Gilbert de Parme, 
an excellent grammarian, and to haye him 
under his own eye. 

Luchin Vifcompti, lord of Milan, and who 


had obtained the lordfhip of Parma, wrote a 


yery obliging letter at this time to Petrarch. 
He was valiant, and governed his ftates with 
wifdom. It appears that he was the moft 
Aag@ 
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powerful lord in Italy, and even in Europe. 
He reigned over feventeen great cities, and had 
always in pay four or five thoufand troopers. 
His nephews, and fome of the Milanefe nobles, 
having confpired againft him, it had alarmed 
him fo much, that he had always two maftiff 
dogs to follow him, who, at the leaft fien from 
their mafter, devoured thofe he pointed to; and 
they always flept at the door of his chamber. 
His wife was of the illuftrious family of Fiefque. 
She was the moft beautiful woman of her age. 
Her love of drefs and pleafure was extreme; 
but fhe had not that modefty which heightens 
female charms. Proud of her rank, and fond 
of parade, fhe delighted in nothing but feafts 
and noify diverfions. Her love of intrigue was 
not for fome time difcovered by her hufband, 
who prevented even her defires, by procuring 
her a fucceffion of brilliant entertainments. 
And on a vow fhe had made to St. Mark, 
which fhe went to fulfil at Venice, he prepared 
the ceremony for her; and fhe embarked upon 
the Po, with a train of fhips ornamented in fo 
fuperb a manner, that it refembled the naviga- 
tion of Cleopatra to meet Anthony. The 
handfomeft lords and ladies of the court at- 
tended her. After traverfing the ftates near 
the Po, fhe paffed Mantua, Verona, and Padua. 
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They paid her the greateft honors every 


where. f 
It is eafy to imagine what muft refult from tae 
fuch a medley of perfons of both fexes, go- he 


verned by a princefs of fo much gallantry. 

Hfabella kept no bounds; and moft of her ladies 

followed her example; fo that this was called 

the voluptuous navigation. Thofe ladies who . ik 
| 


were more prudent than the reft, revealed, on HE 
, . . “ ita 

their return, the moft fecret anecdotes of this Had 

expedition; and the hufbands had nothing to 


comti was not the laft informed of his wife’s 





amours with Gonzague, the lord of Mantua, 
and Dondoli, the doge of Venice. He was 
more affected with this account than fo great a He 
man ought to have been; and, though he was 
fo fond of his wife, he refolved to get rid of 
her, and exterminate the houfe of Gonzague. 
He was naturally melancholy, and became 
more gloomy than ufual. He was often feen 
with his brow bent, his looks wild, and biting ety 
his nails. Ifabella, who foon perceived, by his 
outward manner, what pafled within, prepared 
for him a flow poifon. Such was his fituation 
when Petrarch came to Parma; to which was 
added a body tormented by the gout, and by 
the poifon which circulated in his veins. 

Aa 3 
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do’ but to confole each other. Luchin Vit- it 
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This unfortunate prince fought confolation 
in the commerce of the Mufes, and the inno- 
cent pleafures of his garden. When he heard 
of Petrarch’s arrival in his ftaté, he wrote to 
afk him for fome plants from his garden, and 
fome verfes from his Mufe, which flattered our 
poet, who returned the following anfwer. 

* Your letter exceeds my hopes. I render 
thanks to fortune for the correfpondence of a 
great prince, who is willing to forget the ine- 
quality between us. Whilé my gardener is 
collecting the plants, my Mufe fhall produce 
the lines you afk for. The pleafure of ferving 
you will render my labor eafy. Your gréat 
{oul, without ceafing, occupied in the moft im-. 
portant affairs, will perhaps difdain fuch trifles. 
I know it is the manner of thinking in our age. 
But I know alfo that Cefat and Augufius, 
thofe mafters of the world, loved to repofe in 
the bufom of the Mufes, aiid préferred their 
foft founds to that of drums and trutipets. I 
{peak not of Nero; the hame of that monftér 
would fully my tongue, and chafe away the 
Mufes. The emperor Adrian was fo devoted 
t6 them, that the approach of death did not 
prévent his compofing; and even at the inftant 
of feparation between his foul and body, he 
produced fome very fine verfes. 
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‘ What fhall I fay of Antoninus, who obtained 
the empire by his merit, and would not quit the i ne 
name of philofopher for the title of emperor, per- | 
fuaded that the firft was much fuperior to the 
laft? Formerly letters were thought neceflary, fh 
not only to be a king, but to be a man. Times | 
are fadly changed, and kings now make war oe 
againit letters. it 

‘God forbid I fhould name the ignorant Hid 
kings of this age. Pollio faid, {peaking of Au- ih 
guftus, ‘It is not fafe to write againft thofe | 
who can profcribe. We muft attack the dead 
alone, they cannot forbid us.” As to me, 
I accufe in general, and name no particular hie 
perfon. But the princes I fpeak of copy the hit. 
emperor Licinius, who faid that letters were a a] 
public peft. Marius, though of a bafe origin, ig 
thought otherwife, and preferred the poets be- ik 
caufe they would celebrate his exploits. And WE 
where is the man fo bafe as not to love glory? ad 
Glory is acquired by virtue, but preferved by | 
letters. The memory fails, pictures are effaced, 
and ftatues are broken: letters alone are a 
durable treafure, which the people have taken i a 
from their princes, who have ceded to them i 
the empire of wit. Wife men muft therefore 
be fought from the people, and not from thofe a 
Aad i 
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kings who, as a Roman emperor calls them, 
writing to a king of France, are only crowned 
affes. As for you, Sir, to whom nothing is 
wanting but the title of king, I hope every 
thing from you. If my verfes fhould pleafe 
you, you will find me more liberal of them 
than you may imagine, or my’ occupations 
feem to promife.’ 

In thefe verfes Petrarch addreffes himfelf* to 
the trees from which fuckers had been taken, 
in this manner: 

‘Happy trees! never forget the honor: done 
you by a great. prince, in demanding fame 
branches from your ftem. Who. knows?» Per- 
haps he will hereafter vouchfafe to gather with 
his kind hand the fruits thefe your children 
fhall produce. All Italy admires and refpects 
this prince. The Alps obey, the father Ap- 
pennine labors for him. The Po, with its 
foamy waves, divides his rich eftates, and,» be- 
holding on each fide of their courfe crowned 
ferpents on elevated towers, bend before) their 
fovereion, His empire fpreads over both feas. 
The tranfalpine kingdoms fear, and would have 
him for their mafter. He entraps crimes in 
his nets, and repreffes them by the rein of his 
laws. He has revived in Hefperia the golden 
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age, and made known at Milan the great art of in 
the Romaus, to pardon thofe who fubmit, and | ie 
fubdue all thofe who refufe fubmiftion.’ ; 

Luchin was of a fevere charaéter; but, ex- 
cepting that blemifh, a great prince, and wor- 
thy of the praifes of Petrarch. He made ex- i 
cellent’ laws, and underftood how to enforce Nit 
the practice of them. He proteéted the peo- { 
ple again{ft the oppreflion of the great, pur- ie 
fued crimes with vigor, maintained plenty, 
and always carried on war out of his ftates. 
He had great virtues, and great faults. His 
commerce with Petrarch did not laft long: | 
He died a martyr to jealouly, and the poifon | 
his wife had given him, the 23d of January, | 
1349, 

While Petrarch was.at Parma, he meditated Be 
a journey to Padua, to vifit James de Carrore, ie : 
lord of that city, who had exprefied fo great a i 
defire to fee him. He was juft got there, when Hy 
he received a letter from his friend Socrates, | 
which informed him of the arrival of a young 
Florentine, his relation, called Francifchin, | 
whofe father was one of the greateft captains 
of hisage. Francifchin was a young man of ir 
an amiable heart: he was of a tender and af- ie 
fectionate temper, full of wit and poetic ta- 
jJents. He had prefented himfelf to Petrarch 
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in 1345 as a relation and countryman. Pes 
trarch became tenderly interefted in him, and 
cultivated his tafte for poetry. This young 
Florentine would never have quitted Petrarch, 
but from a ftrong defire to fee Paris, and make 
the tour of France. This was the paffion of all 
the Italians who had wit, and wifhed to culti- 
vate it, and the Florentines above all others: 
Brunetto, Latini, Dante, Petrarch, and Boc- 
cace, had fet the fafhion of this journey. When 
he left Avignon, he promifed Petrarch that, if 
he was not there at his return, he would feek 
him wherever he fhould be. He kept his word, 
and inquired immediately on his arrival for his 
mafter: they told him he was in Italy; on which 
he inftantly embarked at Marfeilles, and got to 
Verona the 6th of April. 

Petrarch fet out for Parma to meet this dear 
friend ; and wrote thefe lines to John Anchifee, 
4 learned man in Florence, and the friend of 
Francifchin : 

‘I expect him every day. I have heard of 
him at Marfeilles, where he arrived in good 
health. He flattered himfelf with feemg me 
at Avignon; and | would have waited for him, 
but I could no longer fupport that filthy court. 
He is a treafure I know you die with envy to 
poffefs: but be aflured that, when I again lay 
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hold of him, I will hide him fafe, for fear of HE 
lofing him. <A good friend is more tare and | 
ifore precious than gold. We ought to pardon 
thofe who poffefs one, for being avaricious and 
jealous of him. However, I confent to thare 
him with you; but upon one condition, that i 
you come and enjoy him hére with me. I | 
wiih that friendfhip may engage you to take the tie 
itep I propofe; you will be a gainer by it: in- He] 
{tead of one, you will procure two friends. From He 
the calm valley of the Parmefan,’ Hie 
Petrarch was fo impatient to fee his deat Hi] 
Francifchin, fo fully perfuaded he would arrive He 
every moment, that, at the leaft noife which He] 
he heard, he quitted with precipitation his bia 
books and his pen, to go out and meet him. 
What was his grief, when he was told that this 
dear relation, having ftopped at Savona, near Hs 
Genoa, was dead of a ficknefs, either brought He 
on by the fatigue of his journey, or by the con- 
tagion which began to fpread over Italy! He 4 
left an aged father, a mother, brothers, and ne 
fitters, all inconfolable for his lofs; for he was HH 
the delight of all his family. ‘I feel,’ faid Pe- hie 
trarch, ‘it would be my duty to go and con- hil | 
fole them ; but how can I do this, being incon- eat 
folable myfelf ?’ 
A few days after this, Petrarch received a 
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letter from Lancelot Angiofciola, a gentleman, 
a foldier, and a knight. His valor and. his 
prudence gained him the love of the king of 
Bohemia, and many great lords of his time. 
One part of his letter is pleafant enough... He 
afks of Petrarch, who had been a martyr, to 
love twenty years, a remedy for that paffion. 

‘How confoling is it for me,’ replies Petrarch, 
‘to find you attacked with my old difeafe ! It 
appears no longer unworthy of me, nor do | 
bluth for it; but I look upon your application 
to me for a cure as a pleafantry indeed}. Every 
remedy that can be propofed is only food, for 
this paffion: there is but one that our A¢{cula- 
pius has difcovered ; but the fimples of which 
it is compofed are not in your garden, or are 
too bitter for your tafte. The only fecret I have 
found to prevent the evils of life, is to do no- 
thing without having well examined beforehand 
in what we are going to embark. | In moft 
things we undertake, the beginnings are agree- 
able; they feduce us; but we fhould think of 
the end: they are paths ftrewed. with flowers : 
where thefe paths lead to is the moft important 
queftion.’ 

James de Caftillonchio and Francis. Bruni, 
two young men of cultivated ‘underftandings, 
fent letters to Petrarch, and with them an ora- 
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tion of Cicero, which he confidered as a va- 
luable prefent. They expreffed a great defire to HE] 
fee his Africa. He anfwered, that his Africa | 
withered for want of watering and culture, i 
and that the plague had filenced his Mufe. i 
“It takes my friends,’ fays he, ‘and leaves | 
me upon the earth. It is my fate at prefent to 
groan myfelf, and. reprimand the lamentation THe 
-of others.’ ue 

The plague began now to fpread in Italy. na 
The contagion, as I have faid, defied the art of Hy 
all medicine. Whether it was really incurable, | 
or they were ignorant of the proper method of 
treating it, it communicated itfelf inftantly to a 
perfons in full health, as the fire lays hold of | 
dry and oily ftuff which comes near it. It was 
caught by touching the clothes of thofe who | 
had it, or any thing that had been brought near de 
them; and it extended to animals as well as HE 
men. ‘I faw,’ fays Boccace, from whom this 


‘two {wine 


and the former account is taken, 
eroping with their fnouts in the rags of a poor | 
man, who died of it, and they both expired tH 
foon after, as if they had taken the moft fubtle hit 
poifon.’ This dreadful calamity fpread a uni- i 
verial confternation. Solemn proceflions were | 
made to afk of God the ceilation of this | 


{courge; but, perceiving it made every day 
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further progrefs, fome formed little focieties, 
and fhut themfelves up in retired houfes fitu- 
ated in a good air: There they eat only white 
meats, and drank the pureft wine, avoiding all 
excefs, having no communication with any out 
of the houfe; nor would they be informed of 
what was going onin public. Mufic, play, and 
fome other innocent pleafures, were their only 
relaxation. | 

Others, on the contrary, looked upon it as 
an infallible prefervative to give themfelves up 
to pleafures without reftraint. They paffed the 
day and night in taverns, and in thofe houfes 
where they could find moft objects of yvolup- 
tuoufnefs. Nothing was eafier than entrance 
at this time ; for as death was hourly expected, 
every thing was abandoned. No one troubled 
themfelves to fhut their doors; and the firft 
comer might take whatever he found without any 
one to oppofe him. Perfons of more refinement 
took the middle part, between the abftinence of 
the one.and the licentioufnefs of theother. ‘They 
ufed the things of this world with moderation : 
they did not confine themfelves, but only took 
the precaution to wear aromatic fhrubs and 
flowers, to preferve themfelves from the infe¢tion 
the air was filled with from the fick and dead 
around them. 
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In fine, fome there were who, as the oreatett 
means of fafety, chofe a life contrary to hu- 
manity and the obligations to fociety; they 
quitted their relations and friends, and went 
wandering from place to place, where the con- | j 
tagion had not yet appeared: they vainly Ha 
thought that God’s wrath was limited to the ! 
city they had abandoned, and would not pur- | 
fue them elfewhere. In all thefe various me- i 
thods the plague took fome, and left others. i 
No remedy fucceeded: the phyficians under- ie 
ftood nothing about it; and, which is moft afto- ie 
nifhing, they acknowledged they did not. All 
unions were diffolved: relations and friends 
were feparated, and avoided one another: ae | 
clownith fervants did whatever was merely ne- He 
ceflary, and fometimes nothing, for great fa- 
Jaries. The ladies of the firt rank, the moft 
beautiful and chafte, when attacked by this dif- 
eale, finding no women who would attend 
them, took without feruple the firt man who ha 
offered, whether young or old, fober or de- tae 
bauched, faithful or difhoneft. The ftate of their 
diforder, and the necefiity of afliftance, did not 
permit the care that decency prefcribed: and | 
this freedom became afterwards a habit, and | 
altered the manners of thofe formerly moft re- 
{pected for their delicacy. There were no fu- 
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neral rites obferved: the dead were laid at the 
door of the houfe, or thrown out of the window: 
thofe whofe office it was to inter them, piled 
them up without diftinction on biers or tables, 
and carried them to the firft church-yard with- 
out prieft or prayers. N umbers died in their 
houfes unknown to any one; the neighbours 
only difcovered their death from the fmell of 
the bodies, which they were careful to get re- 
moved for fear of the infe@iion. This dreadful 
picture, drawn by Boccace, was defcriptive of 
every city in Italy, except Milan, and the nor- 
thern part of the Alps, where this contagion was 
hardly perceived. 

We will now return again to Petrarch. It 
mutt be remembered that when he left Avig- 
non, Laura was in a ftate that gave him great 
inquietude every time he thought of her, and 
that was continually. She was fo much chang- 
ed fince that time, that no one would have 
known her. This, together with the plague, 
which took off many of his friends, was no 
doubt the caufe of thofe difmal dreams and 
pre-fentiments which he was now haunted with. 
© Formerly,’ fays Petrarch, ‘when I had quitted 
Laura, I faw her often in my dreams. Her 
angelic vifion then confoled me; but at pre- 
fent it affli@s and overwhelms me. I think I 
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fee upon her face compaflion mixed with grief. 
I think I hear her fpeak to me thus: ‘ Recall 
that night when, forced to part from you, I 
left you bathed in tears. I was not able to 
tell you then, nor would I have done it; but 
I will tell you at prefent, and you may believe 
me, you fhall fee me no more upon earth.” 
Oh! what a dreadful vifion! And can it be 
true that the light is extinguifhed which gave 
me fuch fweet and confoling reflections ? Shall 
I only learn from dreams an account fo inte- 
refting to me? Shall fhe herfelf come to an- 
nounce it? No; it cannot be: Heaven and 
nature forbid. I truft I fhall ‘again fee that 
charming face, which is my fupport and joy, 
and the honor of our age. But if it is true 
that Laura has quitted her beautiful habitation 
to fly to heaven, let that day be the laft of my 
life. Uncertain of my ftate, I figh, I write, I 
fear, I hope; my fighs and my verfes thall re- 
lieve my forrow. Shall Love ceafe to fend 
his darts to my afflicted heart? Shall ny eyes 
never behold the light of my life? Shall they 
be condemned to everlafting tears? Alas! IL 
know not what to think, Is Laura fled to 
heaven, which is her country, without reflect- 
ing that fhe leaves one upon earth who cannot 
live without her? This uncertainty agitates 
VoL. Bb 
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me without ceafing. I am no longer what I 
was. I refemble a man who walks in a path he 
is not fure of. JIopen my ears, but I hear no 
one fpeak of her I love. I know not what to 
think, or what to fay. My foul floats between 
fear'and hope. Laura is more beautiful, more 
chafte, than all others.. Perhaps God has taken 
her from earth to reward her in heaven. If i 
is fo, my pleafures and my pains will foon be at 
an end with my life. Cruel departure! Why 
feparate myfelf from her, if I was fo foon to lofe 
hep r? + 

The fixth of April, Petrarch being at Verona, 
on his way to Parma, always occupied with 
thefe black prefages, which foretold the death 
of Laura, beheld her that morning in a dream, 
and they held a long converfation, the account 
of which from his own words is as follows : 

‘Aurora had difperfed that thick darknefs 
which renders the vifions of night confufed*, 
and a bluth of the fofteft crimfon began to en- 
lighten the eaft, when I faw a beautiful female 
advancing towards me. Her appearance was: 


* Theocritus was of opinion that the dreams which came about 
the dawn of day were more diftin& than thofe of the night. Horace 
thought otherwife: Poff mediam noctem vifus cum jomnta wera, 
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like that of the fpring, and her head was crown- 
ed with oriental pearls. She had guitted a ‘ 
groupe of females crowned like herfelf; and, as Vie 
fhe drew near to me, fhe fighed, and gave mea 
hand which had long been the objeét of my 
tendereft withes. i 
‘Her prefence, and fuch an extraordinary Ki 
mark of kindnefs, diffuled through my foul an hie 
inexpreffible pleafure. ‘‘ Do you recolleét her,” i ; 
fhe faid, ‘‘ who, by engaging the affections of ey 
your youth, led you from the common road Hit 
of life?” While fhe fpoke thefe words, which 
were accompanied with an air of modefty and 
earneftnefs, fhe fat down under a laurel and a 
beech on the fide of a brook, and commanded 
me to place myfelf by her. I obeyed. i] 
‘Not know you! my good angel!” I faid, a 
the tears flowing from my eyes. ‘ But tell me he 
quickly, I befeech you, whether you are in life, | 





or in death?” ‘‘In life,” fhe replied. ‘* Tis you 
who are in death: and in death muft you re- 
main till the time fhall come when you muft 
quit this world. But we have much to fay, and 
little time for our interview. ‘The day is at hand. 
3e brief, therefore, and recollected.” 

‘On my exprefling the moft pungent grief 
to hear that fhe was no more, fhe faid, ‘* Pe- 
trarch! you will never be happy fo long as 
Bb Q 
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you continue to be governed by the prejudices of 
the world. My death, which is the caufe of fo 
much aifliction, would be a fource of happinefs 
to you, could you but know the fmalleft part of 
my blifs.” As fhe fpoke thefe words, her eyes 
were lifted towards heaven, and filled with the 
tendereft emotions of gratitude. ‘‘'To the fpot- 
lefs foul,” 
rance from a darkfome prifon. It is an evil only 


continued fhe, ‘*‘ death is the delive- 


to thofe who are wallowing in the mire of the 
world.” | 

‘* But the tortures,” I replied, §‘ which bar- 
barous tyrants, fuch as Nero, Caligula, Mezen- 
tius, &c. have inflicted, thefe exhibit death 
clothed with terrors.” ‘‘It is not te be denied,” 
fhe faid, ‘‘ that death is fometimes accompani- 
ed with fevere pains. But remrember, that the 
fevereft pains that can furround a death-bed 
are the fears of an eternal punifhment. — For if 
the foul can caft itfelf upon God, and place an 
entire confidence in him, death is no more than 
a figh, or a fhort paffage from one life to 
another,” 
_[‘I was overwhelmed with forrow, and 
ready alimoft to fink under my diftrefs, when 
I heard a low and mournful voice utter thefe 
words: This poor mortal is attached to the pre- 
fent life. Yet he lives not, neither is he at peace 
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within himfelf. He is devoted to the world ; and 
Shall for ever remain the flave of this deootion. The 
world is the fole object of his thoughts, his words, 
and his writings. I immediately recollected a 
voice which had fo often been my confolation ; 
and, on turning my eyes. towards the place 
whence it came, I difcovered our well-known 
friend. She was wont to appear fprightly and 
gay, now fhe was ferious and grave.’| 

‘* In the flower of my youth,” purfued Laura, 
‘*when you loved me moft, and when life 
was dreffed out in all her charms, then was 
fhe bitter, compared with the fweetnefs of my 
death. I feit more joy at this moment than 
an exile returning to his wifhed-for country. 
There was but one thing which afflicted me ; 
I. was to leave you, JI was moved with com- 
paffion.” 

“ Ah!” replied I, ‘‘in the name of that truth 
by which you was governed while on earth, and 
which you now more clearly diftinguifh in the 
bofom of Him to whom all things are prefent, 
tell me, I conjure you, whether love gave birth 
to this compaffion? Thofe rigors mixed with 
foftnefs, thofe tender angers, and thofe deli- 
cious reconciliations which were written in your 
eyes, have for ever kept my heart in doubt and 
uncertainty.” 
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‘Scarce had I finifhed, when I beheld thofe 
heavenly fmiles which have at all times been 
the meffengers of peace. ‘‘ You have ever,” the 
faid, with a figh, ‘‘ poffeffed my heart, and fhall 
continue to poffefs it. But I was obliged to 
temper the violence of your paflion by the 
movements of my countenance. It was necef= 
fary to keep youinignorance. A good mother 
is never more folicitous about her child than 
when fhe appears to be moft in anger with him. 
How often have I faid, ‘ Petrarch does not love ; 
he burns with a violent paffion. I muft endea- 
vor to regulate it.’ But, alas! this was a diffi- 
cult tafk for one whofe fears and affections were 
likewife engaged. 

‘‘Tfaid, ‘He muft not be acquainted with the 
fiate of my heart. He admires fo much what 
he fees without, I muft conceal from him what 
paffes within.’ This has been the only artifice 
which I have ufed. Be not offended. It was 
a bridle which was neceffary to keep you in the 
right road. There was no other method by 
which I could preferve our fouls. A thoufand 
times has my countenance been lighted up with 
anger, while my heart has glowed with love ; 
but it was my perpetual refolution, that reafon, 
not love, fhould hold the fovereignty. 

‘When I faw you caft down with forrow 
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and afflition, I gave you a look of confolation. 
When you were on the brink of defpair, my 
looks were ftill more tender: I addreffed you | 
with a fofter air, and foothed you with a kind Hie 
word: my fears even altered the tone of my ut 
voice; you might fee them marked on my 
countenance. When you looked pale, and your 
eyes were bathed in tears, I faid, ‘ He is very 
ill; he will certainly die if I take not pity on 
him.’ Then it was that you had every fuccour 
which virtue could give, and then was you re- 
ftored to yourfelf again. Sometimes you were 
like the fiery horfe, fretted by the fpur; it was 
then neceffary that you fhould feel the rein, and 
be managed with the bit. Such has been the i 
innocent artifice by which I led you on, without i 
the leaft ftain to my honor.” He 

“Ahi” faid J, with a faltering voice, and 
eyes bedewed with tears, ‘¢ fuch fentiments 
would be an ample recompenfe for all my fuf- 
ferings, had I but courage to believe them.” 
‘ Faithlefs man!” fhefaid alittle angrily, ‘what 
motive can I have for this declaration, had it 
not been the true caufe of that diftance and 
referve of which you have fo often complain- 
ed? In every thing elfe we were agreed ; and 
honor and virtue were the bonds of our affec- 
tion. Our love was mutual, at leaft from the 
Bb 4 
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time I was convinced of your attachment. 
There was only this difference, that one of us 
difcovered, while the other concealed, the flame. 
You were hoarfe with crying out, ‘ Mercy! 
help! while 1 opened not my mouth. © Fear 
and modefiy permitted me not to reveal my 
emotions. ‘The flame, however, which ts con- 
fined, burns more fiercely than that which is at 
liberty. 

“* Recolleét the day when we were alone, and 
when you prefented to me your fonnets, finging 
at the fame time, 


‘ This is all my love dares fay.’ 


I received them with kindnefs; and, after 
fuch a proof, could there be the leaft doubt of 
my affection? Was not this taking off the 
veil? My heart was yours, but I chofe to be 
mifirefs of my eyes. This you thought un- 
juft ; and yet with what right could you com- 
plain? Was you not pofieffed of the nobler 
part? Thofe eyes, which have fo often been 
withdrawn becaufe you merited this feverity, 
have they not been refiored to you a thoufand 
times? Often have they looked upon you with 
tendernefs, and would at all times have done 
fo, had I not dreaded the extravagance of your 
pation. 
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‘“‘ But the morning is far advanced, the fun 
is emerging from the ocean, and it is with re- 
gret that I tell you we mutt be now feparated. 
If you have any thing more to fay, be expedi- | 
tious, and regulate your words by the few mo- Nik 
ments which remain to us.” I had only time iH 
to add, ‘* My fufferings are fully recompenfed; | 


oO 


but I cannot live without you: I with there- 


fore to know whether I fhall foon follow you.” i 
She was already in motion to depart, when fhe HA | 


faid, ‘‘ If I am not miftaken, you fhall remain 
a long time upon the earth.” 

We may eafily imagine the anxiety of Pe- 1a 
trarch at thefe multiplied vifions, which fo po- Hi 
fitively foreboded the death of Laura, and the He 
impatience with which he waited for news of 
her from Avignon. Unfortunately for him, 
the plague had ftopped all communication, and 
the couriers could not pafs without the egreatett a 
dithculty. At laft, however, on the ninth of Hi 
May, 1348, Petrarch being at Parma, received 
a letter from his dear Socrates, who informed } 
him that Laura died of the plague the fixth of i 
April. I will colleét every circumftance rela- | 
tive to it that is to be found in the works of | 
Petrarch. | 

Gui de Chaliac, phyfician and chaplain to 
the pope, who attended thofe who had the 
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plague, and gives a long account, tells us it 
began in Avignon in January, and that it laft- 
ed feven months: that in the firft of thefe 
months it fhewed itfelf by a continual fever, 
with fpitting of blood; and that thofe whom 
it feized died generally on, or at the end of, 
the third day: that it was moft violent in Lent; 
and that in the three days that preceded the 
fourth Sunday in Lent, there died at Avignon 
fourteen hundred perfons. We owe this jut- 
tice to the memory of Clement VI. that he 
fpared neither his attention, care, or charity, 
to render this calamity lefs fatal at Avignon 
than it had been in other places. He gave pen- 
fions to phyficians to attend the poor: he bought 
a field out of the city, which he deftined to the 
burial of the infected: he gave confiderable 
fums to thofe who removed and buried the 
dead; and he had the moft regular police obs 
ferved, to prevent the fpreading of the conta- 
gion, ‘ And .he did more effential kindnefs 
than all this,’ fays one of his hiftortans: ‘ he 
permitted all his clergy to give a general abfo- 
lution in their parifhes to thofe who died of this 
difeafe. As to himfelf, he followed the ex- 
ample of one of his predeceffors in the fame 
fituation; he kept clofe in his apartment, and 
had very great fires.’ All the endeavors of 
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this good pope could not prevent the cruel ra- 
vages made by this contagion, which, if we 
may believe an hiftorian of that time, carried | 


off in the city of Avignon, in the fpace of a 
three months, a hundred and twenty thoufand Hi 
fouls. Guide Chaliac was feized with it him- iB 
felf, but he furvived it. | ti 


Laura felt the firft attacks of it the 3d of 
April. She had the fever, with {pitting of blood. 
As fhe was perfuaded fhe fhould not live be- Hf: 
yond the third day, fhe took the methods her Hig 
piety and reafon fuggefted to be immediately | 
neceffary. She received the facraments, and Hi: 
made her will the fame day; after which fhe | 
waited for death without fear or regret. When a 
fhe was at the point of death, her relations, ay 
her friends, her neighbours, gathered around 
her, though fhe was attacked with a malady 
which terrified all the world. It is a fingular 
circumftance that fo beautiful a perfon fhould 
be fo beloved by her own fex. Nothing can 





be a higher eulogy on her character. Laura, 
feated on her bed, appeared quite tranquil: 
no hideous and threatening phantoms had 
power over her divine foul. Her companions, 
who ftood round her bed, wept and fobbed | 

aloud. ‘We are going to lofe a companion,’ ee 
faid they, ‘ who was the foul of our innocent Hi 
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pleafures; a friend, who confoled us in our 
chagrins, and whofe example was a living lef: 
fon. We lofe all in lofing her. Heaven takes 
her hence as a treafure of which we were’ not 
worthy.’ 

Though Laura was calm and ferene, it can- 
not be doubted fhe was fenfible of the grief ex- 
prefied by her companions; but, entirely oc- 
cupied with the ftate fhe was juft going to en- 
ter, fhe reaped in filence the celeftial fruits of 
her virtue. Her foul departed gently without 
ftruggle, like a lamp whofe oil 1s wafted, which 
erows fainter and fainter, and is clear to the 
laft. She had the air of a weary perfon who 
flumbers; and death had penetrated through all 
her veins, without difturbing the ferenity of 
her countenance. 

From the whole of her fentiments and cha- 
racter, we have no reafon to believe this account 
exagecrated. For ‘ her road to heaven,’ fays 
Petrarch, ‘was not to feek in death: fhe had 
long known and. walked in all the paths that 
lead to it.’ 

She died about fix in the morning, on the 
6th of April, 1348. . Her body was carried the 
fame day at vefpers to the church of the Minor 
Brothers, and interred in the chapel De la 
Croix. It was built by Hugues de Sade, hey 
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hufband, clofe to the chapel of St. Ann, which 
had been erected by his father. The body of 
Laura was found there with an Italian fonnet 
of Petrarch’s in the year 1533; and it was 


then proved that the Laura of Petrarch, which 
fome took it into their heads to doubt, was the Ht 
fame with Laura de Noves, -wife of Hugues de Hi 
Sade if 
It appears, by the will of this lady, that, after iit 
feveral pious legacies, fhe made her hufband her HA 
ih 


fix boys and four girls. Her eldeft fon, Poulon, 
who was the architeét of the Metropolitan 
church of Avignon, and made dean of that 
church by the bifhop, died before Laura, in the 
twentieth year of his age. Angiere, her eldeft 
daughter, married, in 1345, Bertrand Domicel- “ 
lus, lord of Bedarride. She had two thoufand H 4 
five hundred florins for*her portion ; a very con- | 
fiderable fum at that time. Her mother left 
her but one florin, probably on account of her 
il conduct after marriage, which was fuch, that | 
Clement VI. at the folicitation of her relations, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


heir, to whom fhe had brought ten children; Ht 
| 


commanded the nuns of St. Catharine d "Apt, 

on pain of excommunication,’ to receive her, 
and keep her fhut up for the reft of her life. 
Audibert became dean of Notre Dame de Dons 
where he was placed at twelve years old; and 
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afterwards provoft of Touloufe. Ermeffenda 
was a nun in the convent of St. Laurence, and 
procuratrice of that convent. Hugues, or Hu- 
gonin, the third fon, became the eldeft by the 
death of Poulon, and the entrance of Audibert 
into the ecclefiaftic ftate. From him defcend 
the three branches of the houfe of Sade, efta- 
blifhed at Avignon and in Provence. Marge- 
rita, the third daughter, died before Laura. 
Gorcenete was twice married, and poffeffed the 
fortune of her fifter Angiere, who made. it over 
to her. Her fecond hufband was Bernard An- 
cezuine de Caderouffe, of one of the firft houfes 
in Provence; and fhe was married a third time 
to Raimond de Moulfong, lord of Menamenes. 
Peter de Sade was canon of the Metropolitan 
church. Laura left him but one florin in her 
will. James and Jaanet, who died when young, 
and without iffue, fhe teft alfo but one florin 
each. 

It is not wonderful that Laura fhould alter 
fo early in life, with fo many domeftic fick- 
neffes and cares, and the grief arifing from the 
conduét of fome of her children, particularly 
her eldeft daughter, fo delicate as the was on 
the point of honor herfelf. And if any of her 
other ‘children behaved ill, as thould appear 
from hér leaving them only one florin; it muft 
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have touched her very fenfibly, after the care 
the took in their education, to infpire them with 
thofe fentiments her own heart was filled with. 
Add to this, the loft her eldeft fon, who appears 
to have been amiable, at a very trying period of 
her life, and fome children when young, and 
had much unkindnefs to fupport in the beha- 
viour of her hufband. 

Modefty was her peculiar charaéteriftic; and 
it appears fhe was not puffed up with her 
birth, her beauty, or the fame fhe derived from 
the praifes of Petrarch, She was not only mag- 
nificent, but elegant, in her drefs, particularly 
in the ornaments of her head, and the man- 
ner of tying up her hair: and we have feen fhe 
wore a coronet of gold or filver; and fometimes, 
for variety, a garland of flowers, which the 
gathered herfelf in the fields. Petrarch {peaks 
of two rich dreffes fle had: the one of purple, 
edged with azure, and embroidered with rofes; 
the other enriched with gold and jewels. In the 
firft he compares Laura to the phoenix, which 
naturalifts defcribe with purple feathers, and a 
blue tail ftrewed over with rofes. ‘Some,’ fays 
he, ‘ place this bird in the mountains of Arabia; 
but ’tis flown to our climate.’ It is doubtful 
whether Laura was fond of all this magni- 
ficence. It fhould feem fhe only conformed 
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to it to pleafe her family, and fupport her rank; 
for Petrarch fays of her, in one of his fonnets, 
that the defpifed all thofe vain nets in which 
mankind were taken captive. 

‘Rank, pearls, rubies, and gold, you reject as 
a weight that depreffes the mind; and evén 
the rare gem of beauty is only pleafing to you 
when adorned by virtue, that treafure of trea- 
fures.’ 

She was extremely referved in her behaviour 
towards the men; and this was necefiary in 
the corrupt age in which fhe lived, and in a 
city where the moft imnocent actions were 
often ill interpreted. An old lady faid one day 
to her, that life was preferable to honor. 
¢‘ What is it I hear?’ replied: Laura’ with 
warmth: ‘ Change the order if you pleafe, and 
place honor before life: without it there is 
neither beauty nor happinefs in the world. 
A woman who lofes this precious treafure, 1s 
no better than a mummy; a vile corpfe, which 
no one can behold without horror. A gnaw- 
ing worm devours her continually, and her 
condition is a hundred times more wretched 
than that of the dead. The grief of Lucretia in 
this fituation ought to have ferved inftead of a 
poniard.’ 

A referve fo uniform and conftant generally 
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renders people ferious and rigid, and gives 
them an air of unpolitenefs: but Laura was 
the contrary of all this; and Petrarch advifes all 
her fex to obferve Laura, to look at her eyes; 
and learn from her how they may unite gaiety, 
politenefs, grace, and the air of fafhion, with 
wifdom and the principles of religion. ‘ Imi- 
tate,’ fays he, ‘if you can, her language and 
her manners. When fhe fpeaks, her eloquence 
and modefty enchant every heart: when fhe is 
filent, her looks charm and inftruét: but do not 
attempt to vie with her in perfon. Her eyes, 
her features, are a prefent of nature, which art 
will never be able to attain.’ 

The education of Laura feems to have been 
like that of other ladies of her age; they were 
taught to few and {pin, but very rarely to read 
or to write. Thofe who knew how to read 
were called learned ladies, and were much 
fought, and in high efteem, when they were 
met with, which was: generally in convents. 
We find that Petrarch aiways praifes the un- 
derftanding and goodnefs of Laura, but never 
fpeaks of its having been adorned with cul- 
tivation: ‘ That her words had the dignity of 
nature, which raifed her above her education; 
and that. her voice was a fource of continual 
enchantment, foft, angelic, and divine; that it 
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could appeafe the wrath, diffipate the clouds, 

and calm the tempefts of the foul.” An elevated 

turn of mind fupplied the advantages of a 

liberal education, and her fweetnefs of temper 

won upon every heart. How touching is it to 

view this amiable woman finking under dif- 
treffes from an unhappy marriage, from impru- 
dent children, and inwardly piming at heart 
with an attachment that in a ftate of liberty 
would have been her felicity and glory, con- 
tinually to behold the objeé of this affe¢tion 
a prey to the agonizing fenfations of this fatal 
and tyrannic paffion! Nothing was more fim- 
ple than the life of Laura, occupied in the 
education of her children and her domeftic 
cares. She went out only to perform the 
duties of fociety, or to enjoy the benefit of the 
air with the companions of her walks. In the 
fuburbs of the Cordeliers there was a little 
houfe, built in the Gothic ftyle, with one win- 
dow to the fouth, and another to the north, 
and a ftone feat before the door, which was 
catled the Houfe of Madam Laura. She ufed 
fometimes to fit here alone with a penfive air, 
mufing and talking to herfelf. In the heat of 
fummer it was a cuftom anciently at Avignon, for 
the greateft people to fit out at their doors for 
the benefit of the freth air. She fometimes ap- 
3 
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peared at fun-rife at the window. What a 
felicity for Petrarch when he happened to pafs 
that fpot! ‘I rife,’ fays he, ‘ at break of day, 
to falute Aurora, the fun that follows her, and, 
above all, that other fun which has dazzled me 
from my tender youth, and has every day the 
fame bright effect on my heart. Other lovers 
defire the fhades of evening, and hate Aurora: 
but it is quite the contrary with me; my plea- 
fures are fufpended till night folds up her 
fhades.” It appears that Sennucio, the friend of 
Petrarch, lived in the neighbourhood of Laura, 
and that Petrarch had defired he would inform 
him when Laura appeared at the window, which 
fhe often did at fun-rife. 

Such was the beautiful, the amiable Laura. 
I know of no character, however illuftrious, that 
has been done fo much juftice to as Laura’s by 
the pen of Petrarch, who yet always declares 
his praifes little equal to her worth. I will not 
undertake to exprefs the grief of Petrarch on 
thisevent. ‘I dare not think of my condition,’ 
fays he, ‘much lefs can I {peak of it.’ He lived 
feveral days without eating or drinking, nou- 
rifhing himfelf with his tears. 

It was the cuftom formerly to write down in 
a book they read the moit frequently, the thing 
they withed to retrace. On the manufcript of 
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Virgil I have mentioned, ornamented with 
paintings by Simon de Sienna, which was Pe- 
trarch’s favorite book, he wrote thefe lines: 

‘ Laura, illuftrious by her own virtues, and 
long celebrated in my verfes, appeared to my 
eyes for the firft time the 6th of April, 1327, at 
Avignon, in the church of St. Clair, at the firft 
hour of the day. I was then in my youth. In 
the fame city, on the fame day, and at the fame 
hour, in the year 1348, this luminary difappear- 
ed from our world. I was then at Verona, igno- 
rant of my wretched fituation. ‘That chafte and 
beautiful body was buried the fame day after 
vefpers in the church of the Cordeliers. Her 
foul returned to its native manfion in heaven. 
To retrace the melancholy remembrance of this 
great lofs, I have written it, with a pleafure 
mixed with bitternefs, in a book I often refer to. 
This lofs convinces me there is no longer any 
thing worth living for. Since the ftrongett cord 
of my life is broken, with the grace of God, I 
fhall eafily renounce a world where my cares 
have been deceitful, and my hopes yain and 


perifhing.’ 
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AFRICA, a poem by Petrarch fo ftyled, 144, 158, 162, 
179, IQI. 

Aix la Chapelle, Petrarch’s account of, 56. 

Andre, John, a profeflor of Bologna, 35. his falfe erudi- 
tion, 36. 

Andrew, prince of Hungary, his marriage, 212. his affaf- 
fination, 283. 

Angiofciola, Lancelot, afks Petrarch for a remedy for love, 
364. Petrarch’s anfwer, zbid. 

Anguillora, Orfo, count of, receives Petrarch at Capranicay 
gi. his amiable character, 93. crowns Petrarch as fena- 
tor of Rome, 169. 

Auguftin, St. the favorite of Petrarch, 22, 222. his dia- 
logues with that faint, 222, 239. 

Avignon, the Roman fee fixed at, 4. its fituation and cli- 
mate, 5. a fingular plague there, 64. licentioufnefs of, 
14, 202, 218. defcribed by Petrarch, 220—222. 

Barsatus, of Sulmone, Petrarch’s fecond Ovid, 259. 
Petrarch’s uneafinefs for him, 335. 

Barberini, cardinal, had an old picture of Laura, 29. 

Beaume, St. vifited by Petrarch, ,130. 

Beccari, Antony, writes a poem on Petrarch’s fuppofed 
death, 262, a fketch of it, zbzd. 

Benedi&t XI. pope, recalled the Colonnas, 23. 

XII. pope, a baker’s fon, 69. his encouragemen 

of artifts, 140. detefted by Petrarch, 196. his contempt 


of Italy, zbzd. dies, sbid. 





Boccace, the difciple of Cino, 12. kindly received at Na- 
ples, 151. his character of king Robert, 152. his ac- 
count of the plazue, 364, 305. 
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Boniface VI. pope, his bitter fpirit, 22. the moft revenge- 
ful of men, 42. 

Bordi, Robert de, chancellor of the univerfity of Paris, his 
character, 89. urges Petrarch to be crownedat Paris, 159. 

Borlaam, Bernard, a Greek envoy to Avignon, 146. Boc- 
cace’s defcription of him, 147. teaches Petrarch Greek, 
ibid. comes again to Avignon, 210. made bifhop of Ge- 
raci, 211. dies, zbid, 

Borrili, John, king Robert’s favorite, and proxy at Rome, 
164. falls into an ambufcade, 172. 

Bury, Richard de, the wifeft man in England, 38. am- 
baflador from Edward III. to the pope, 27d. his genius 
and merit, 39. his conferences with Petrarch, bid. re- 
called to England, 40. bifhop of Durham, chancellor, &c. 
ibid. his literary labors, ibid. fent again to Avignon, 41. 
dies, 207d. 


Caroria, Thomas de, dies, 181. Petrarch’s character 
of him, zbzd. 

Canary Iflands, contention for, 266. given by the pope 
to prince Lewis of Spain, 267. 

Capranica, caftle of, Petrarch received there, 91. his de- 
{cription of it, bid. 

Carthufians, order of, its origin, 206. 

Cavaillon, Petrarch’s defcription of, 113. bifhop of (Philip 
de Cabaffole) his rife and merit, 120. his kind reception of 

Petrarch, 121. his caftle at Vauclufe, 122. his grief for 

his brother’s death, 2b:d. checked by Petrarch, ibid. locks 

up Petrarch’s books, 144. reftores the keys, 145. one of 

the regency at Naples, 214, 263. madea cardinal, 285. 

Jeaves Naples, ibid. returns to baptize the young prince, 

tLid, his miraculous deliverance from fhipwreck, 757d. ar+ 
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rives at Avignon, 286. his pleafure in Petrarch’s works, 
291. 

Cavaillon, provoft of, (Pons Sampfon,) his friendfhip for 
Petrarch, 124. Petrarch’s character of him, ibid. 

Chaliac, Gui de, phyfician to the pope, his account of the 
plague, 377. feized with it, but recovers, 379, 

Charles II. king of Naples, lord of Avignon, 4. 

prince of Moravia, educated at Paris, §2. a pro- 
mifing prince, ibid. admires Laura at a ball, 290. 

Chriftien, Luke, canon of Modena, a friend of Petrarch, 
306. 

Cicero, the favorite of Petrarch, . fayed from the flames, 
11, a manu{cript of, faved, 13. his treatife on glory loft, 
14. 

Clement V. pope, comes to Carpentras, 7. dies, zdid. re~ 
{tored the hat to the two Colonnas, 23. 

VI. chofen pope, 197. his charaéter, rbid. and 
genius, 202. his gallantry, 219. claims the regency of 
Naples, 239. his love for Petrarch, 281, 339. takes the 
part of the Jews, 339. 

Cologne, account of, 56, 58. 

Colonna, old Stephen, fenator of Rome, a fine paflage of, 
22. comes to Avignon, 44. his regard for Petrarch, 45. 
returns to Rome, 46. lodges Petrarch there, 96. his 
difpleafure with his fon the bifhop, 100. his fingular 
prediGtion, 101. his praife of Petrarch, 170. vifited by 
him at Rome, 241. imprifoned by Rienzi, 343. his tran- 
quillity. and refignation, 347. 

John, receives Petrarch at Paleftrina, 242. kill- 

ed, 345. 

Stephen, killed, 346. 

— Peter, cardinal, his amiable character, 37. his 

kindnefs to Petrarch, his confidence and diftinction, 42. 
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grows difficult to pleafe, 271. his difguft at Petrarch’s 
leaving Avignon, 274, 

Colonna, James, fettles at Bologna, ‘20. his friendfhip for 
Petrarch, 21. Petrarch’s character of him, 22. his intre- 
pidity, 30, made bifhop of Lombes, ibid. goes to Rome, 
53, 59. invites Petrarch thither, 73. meets him at Ca- 
pranica, 95. returns to Lombes, 161. compliments Pe> 
trarch on his coronation, 181, invites him to Lombes, 
ibid. his death forefeen by Petrarch in a dream, 183, 4- 
his remains carried to Rome, 188. 


Peter Agapit, imprifoned by Rienzi, 323. killed, 





346. 





Agnes, countefs of Anguillora, 94. 

Convenole, Petrarch’s matter, fettles at Carpentras, 6, his 
affection for Petrarch, 7. Petrarch’s charity to him, 14. 
dies, ibid. 

Correge, Azon de, fent to Avignon, 71. his character, ibid. 
connected with Petrarch, ibd. who gains a caufe for him, 
72. fent again to Avignon, 131. vifited by Petrarch at 
Parma, 173, 262. retires to Verona, 270, 


Dauruin of Vienne (Humbert) fummoned by the empe- 
ror to affift France, 126. and urged by Petrarch, 127. 
without effect, 130. 

Dante banifhed from Florence, 2. writes to the difperfed 
cardinals, 8. ignorant of Greek, 145. 

Dennis, father, his reputation, 63. his advice to Petrarch, 
64. comes to Avignon, 148. invited by Petrarch to Vau- 
clufe, 148. goes to the court of Naples, 152. invites 
Petrarch thither, 156. made bifhop of Monopoli, 189. 
dies, :bzd. his epitaph, by Petrarch, 190. 


Eartuguakeat Naples, 251,256.at Verona, &c. 352—2. 
Eclipfe of the fun, 152. 
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Edward III. fends anembafly to the pope, 39, 41. his enmi- Ht 
ty to France, 126, ae 
133 
ie 
FRANCISCHIN, his character, 361. fets out on a vifit to i 


Petrarch, 362. dies in the way, 363. Petrarch’s con- 
cern, zd. 








GHENT, Petrarch’s account of, 55. it 
Greek fcarce known in Italy, 145. He 
ih 
Jerome, St. the favorite of James Colonna, 21. Rin 
Italy preferred by Petrarch to all the world, 103, 105. Hh 
Joan, princefs of Naples, married, 212. made heir to her Hi 
grandfather king Robert, 213. queen, governed by a i 
Catanefe and her fon, 244. her contempt for her huf Hi 
band, 282. fufpected of being privy to his aflaffination, it 
284. cleared by the court of Rome, zbid. bit 
John XXII. pope, his great projects, 65. dies, 67. his cha- Hit 
racter, ibid. his acts of violence, 68. Petrarch’s opinion if 
of him, 6g. his notions condemned, 89. owed his eleva- HH 
tion to king Robert, 152. Hee? 
king of Bohemia, comes to Avignon, 52. goes to Ha 
Paris, 52. re-enters Italy, 53. pil 
of Florence, canon of Pifa, Petrarch’s guide, 16. Hi 
his character, ibid. Petrarch’s confidence in him, 17. tt 
ae 
bet: 
Laura firft feen by Petrarch, 26. her beauty, zb7d. her fa- Hl 
mily, 28. her marriage, zézd. an old picture of her pre- Ht 
ferved, 29. difcovers Petrarch’s paflion, and avoids him, | tt 
48, her cruel veil, zd:d. her magnificence of drefs, 4g. her Hie: 





feverity to Petrarch, 54, 61. her illnefs, 62. fhews him eae 


more kindnefs, 83. her refinement, 84. is offended, 86. Tet: 
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her picture now at Avignon, 141. two of her children 
promoted, 200. her kindnefs to Petrarch, 203. her fame, 
205. her embroidered gloves, 217. her joy at Petrarch’s 
return, 287. her grief for her mother, zbid. her decline. 
ing health, 297. her fympathetic cure, 298. quarrels with 
Petrarch, zbzd. is reconciled, 300. is feized with the 
plague, 379. her compofure, ibid, dies, 380. her will, 
381. her children, :é2d. her character, &c. 383, 387. 

Lello, Stephani, (or Lzlius,) Petrarch’s chara&ter of, 33. 
at Rome with the bifhop of Lombes, 131. is inconfolable 
for his lofs, 186. goes to live with his brother the car- 
dinal, 193. 

Lewis (or Socrates) Petrarch’s character of, 34. lodges 
Petrarch, 131. goes to live with cardinal Colonna, 193, 

Lewis, king of Hungary, invades Naples, 334. 

-of Gonzague, invites Petrarch to Mantua, 338, 

Liege, Petrarch’s account of, 55. 

Lombes, fituation of, 32. 

Lyons, Petrarch’s account of, 50. 





MarTINI, Simon, anexcellent portrait painter, 140. draws 
Laura’s picture, 141. has introduced her into many of 
his paintings, 142. paints a manufcript Virgil ftill at 
Milan, 143. 

Montrieu, monaftery of, its fituation and origin, 207, 


NAPLes, its fituation pleafing to Petrarch, 163. earth- 
quakes there, 251, &c, murders, 258, &c, Commotions 
in the court, 243. con{piracy, 283. 

Noves, Audibert de, Laura’s father, 28. Ermeffenda, her 


mother, zbzd. 


PAINTING, revival of, 140. 
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Paris, Petrarch’s account of, $5. 

Parma, commotions at, 262, 270. Petrarch’s houfe there, f 
177, 178. its fine fituation, 191. | 

Paftrengo, William de, his accomplifhments, 73. fent to 
Avignon, 131. goes to Vauclufe, 135. travels with Pe- 
trarch, 279. their grief on parting, zdid. re 

Peroufe, Paul de, librarian to king Robert, 167. 

Petrarch, Garzo, grandfather of the poet, his character, 1. 
died at 104 years of age, 2. 

the father, expelled from Florence, 2. fettled at 





Arezzo, ibid. fecretly vifits his wife at Ancife, 4. embarks RY 
for Avignon, and is fhipwrecked, zbid. goes to the foun~ i | 
tain of Vauclufe, 8. fends his fon to Montpellier and Bo- Hi 
logna, 10. burns his fon’s favorite authors, but fnatches 
Cicero and Virgil out of the flames, 11. dies, 13. 
the mother, returns to Ancife, and there educates q 
her fon Francis, 3. has two other fons, 4. confents to his | 





going to Vauclufe, 8. dies, 12. 
Francis, born, 3. in danger of drowning in his in- 
fancy, ibid. fettles at Carpentras, 6. his progrefs in ftudy, 
8. goes to Vauclufe, g. his emotions there, idzd. his paf- 
fion for Cicero, ibid. ftudies the law at Montpellier and 
Bologna, 10. meets with the two beit poets of that time, ih 
12. hears of his mother’s death, zbzd. his character of her, 
13. lofes his father, and quits Bologna, bid. goes to Avig- 
non, ibid. the embarraflment of his affairs, 7bid. his gaiety, | ie 
ae 
| 
| 
| 





15. collects antient authors, 16. his confidence in John of 
Florence, 17. his feveral ftudies, 19. always a Chriftian, 
20. his perfon defcribed, 24. his failings, 25. his firft in- 
terview with Laura, 26. his defcription of her, zdzd. his 
paffion for her, 27. goes to Lombes with the Bifhop, 31. HF 

yeturns with himto Avignon, 36. refides with cardinal Co- i 


lonna, 27. writes a Latin comedy, 43. undertakes the edu- 
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IN Dok ix: 
cation of Agapit Colonna, 46. his attachment to Laura ine 
creafes, :b7d. forms adefign of travelling, 53. fets out fron 
Avignon, 54. his account of his travels, 54—59. returns to 
Avignon, 60. hisunhappinefs, 62. is made canon of Lom: 
bes, 70. undertakesand gains a lawfuit, 72. declines going 
to Rome, 74. takes a journey to Mount Ventoux, 75. his 
account of it, 7582. difpleafes Laura, 84. the twoftages 
of his love, 85. expreifes his love, ibid. had formerly a mif- 
trefs and children, go. fets out for Italy, ibid. his defcrip- 
tion of Capranica, g1. arrives at Rome, 95. his ideas of it, 
g. hisaccount of the Romans, gq. travels weftward, 102. 
to Lombes, Cadiz, &c. 103. his predileGtion for Italy, 104, 
105. his tranquillity, 105. returns to Avignon, ibid. his 
paffion returns, 106. refolves to leave Avignon, ibid, fixes 
at Vauclufe, 107. his employment there, 110—11 3. his in- 
vitation toa friend, 113. his dreadful vifion, 115. his cha- 
racter of his fifherman, 116. and of his wife, zbid. goes to 
St. Beaume, 130. flies to Avignon, and returns immedi- 
ately, 131. hisirrefolution, 139. compliments Simon Mar- 
tini, 141. undertakes to write the Roman hiftory, 143. and 
an epic poem. zbid. learns Greek, 146. reads Plato, 147. 
is invited to Rometo receive the laurel, 159. fets out, 161, 
arrivesat Naples, 163, takes leave of king Robert, 166. 
the honors he conferred on him, did. the ceremony of his 
coronation, 168, &c. his ownopinion of it, 171. falls into 
the hands of banditti, 172. takesa cottage near Parma,178, 
his grief far the bifhop of Lombes, 184—6. refigns his cae 
nonry, 187. is made archdeacon of Parma, 188. is obliged 
to returnto Avignon, 1gr. fent ambaflador from Rome to 
pope Clement VI. 200, his oration, zbid. made prior of 
St. Nicholas, bcd. his grief for king Robert, 215. his epi- 
taph on that prince, 216, meets Lauraat anaflembly, 217. 
is {ent by the Pope to Naples, 239. was near being loft, 
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240. his account of his voyage, 240—-3. of Baiz, the 
Lucrine lake, 8c. 245—251. of anearthquakeat Naples, 
2.51—257. of the murdersthere, 257—9. much honored 
by queen Joan, 259. his death reported, 260. goes to Par- 
ma, 262. his danger inefcaping from thence, 263. arrives 
at Avignon and Vauclufe, 264. often meets with Laura, HF . 
269. refolves to quit her, Avignon, and Vauclufe, 271. li 
takes leave of Laura, 274. goes to Parmaand Verona, zd. Hi) 
repents, 275. returns to Avignon, 279, 280. refufes the hk 
place of Apoitolic fecretary, 281. made prebendary of Par- : 
ma, 300. his character prejudiced with the bifhop, 301. UE] 
juttifies himfelf, zbzd. his defcription of a day at Vauclufe, ! 
308—11. vifits his brother the Carthufian, 311. writes on 
the happinefs of a monattic life, 312. his union with Ri- 
enzi, 324. refufes all the pope’s offers, 340. takes leave 
again of Laura, 342. his defcription of it, did. leaves Vau- 
clufe, 348. goes to Parma, 351. his grieffor the Colonnas, 
ibid. goes to Verona, 352. his vifion of Laura, 370—7. 
hears of her death, 377. his affliction, 387. 

Petrarch, Gerard, Petrarch’s brother, leaves Bologna, 13. 
takes orders, ibid. his gaiety, 15. accompanies his brother Hi 
to Mount Ventoux, 75. and toSt. Beaume, 131. forms a 
project of becoming a Carthufian, did. lofes a miftrefs, 
205. becomesaCarthufian, 206. urges his brother totake 
the fame ftep, 208. fond of pleafure, and untteady, ibid. 
abfolved by pope Clement VI. in the article of death, bid. 

———_— John, Petrarch’s natural fon, born, 90. educated 
at Verona, 275. legitimated, 379. placed at Parma, 35 5 

Philip of Valois, his conteft with Edward ILI. 125..receiv- 
ed the dethroned king of Scotland, 126. Petrarch’s opi- if 
nion of him, 165. na 

Plague in Italy, 353, 365-368. France, Spain, &c¢. 354. 


fymptoms of it, ibid. at Avignon, 377——79- 
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Poitiers, Peter of, vifits Petrarch at Vauclufe, 129. 
OvuarREL between two cardinals, 288—8q. 


Ruopes, bifhopof, comes to Avignon, 208. queftions Pe- 
trarch in philofophy, 209. 

Rienzi, Nicholas, Petrarch’s colleague as ambaflador from 
Rome, 200. his origin and charater, 201. made notary at 
Rome, 202. his ufurpation of the fovereignty, 317-324. 
writes to the pope, 329. his folly and infolence, 330—3, 
343-0. hung up in effigy, 352. flies to Naples, ibid. 

Robert, king of Naples, the chief of the Guelph party, 52. 
recommends Borlaam to the pope, 146. vifits Vauclufe, 
149. Petrarch’s eulogium of him, 150, 151. wifhes Pe- 
trarch to be crowned at Naples, 164. fends a proxy with 
him to Rome, 165. his converfation with Petrarch, ibid. 
the honors he fhews him, 166, dies, 213. his dying ad- 
vice to his grand-daughters, 214. 

Rome, its deplorable fituation, 98, 99. revolution there, 
3 Fg ARSE | 


SADE, Hugues de, Laura’s hufband, 28. 

Sancho, don, king of Egypt, bon mot of, 269. 

Schoolmafter, a blind, defires to fee Petrarch, 174, finds 
him at Parma, 175. his enthufiafin, 176, 

Scipio, Petrarch’s enthufiafm for, 143, 144. 

Sennucio, Delbene, anecdote of, 204. his friendfhip witk 
Petrarch, bid. and Laura, 205. 

Settimo, a Genoefe, fettles at Avignon, 6. his fon 

Guy, a friend of Petrarch, 6. vifits him at Vauclufe, 





117, 
Sonnets of Petrarch, 27, 46, 47, 50, 51, 62, 83, 1375 
140, 269, 280, 288. 
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‘St. Vit, John de, uncle to eardinal Colonna, his character, 
43. banifhed from Avignon, 44. his concern at parting 
with Petrarch, zdid. hisknowledge of Romanantiquities, 
97. fhews them to Petrarch, 98. 

Strength, wonderful, of a young woman, 349—51. 


Tor, the defpotifm of its lord, 313, 314. Petrarch’s hu- 
manity on that occafion, 315, 316. 

Turenne, vifcountefs of, her pride and cunning, 219. the 
object of Petrarch’s averfion, did, her afcendant over 
pope Clement VI. zézd. 


Vauc uss, firft vifited by Petrarch, 9. its impreffions on 
him, bid. defcribed, 107, 119. its marvellous foun- 
tain and cavern, 108—g, 135. the bifhop’s caftle there, 
122-—125. 

Ventoux, Mount, vifited and defcribed by Petrarch, 78, &c. 

Verona, bifhop of, murdered, 131. earthquake there, 352. 

Vifcomti, Luchin, lord of Milan and Parma, his great 
power, 355. his mifery and infirmities, 357. praifed by 
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Petrarch, 360. poifoned, 3 
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"2 
Ifabella, his wife, her beauty and incontinence, 356. 





her voluptuous navigation, 257. 
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Rard magni errores nifi ex magnis ingeniis prodiére. 
PETRARCH, 
ed 


Turice happy minds that feel the power of friendfhip 4 
Oft do the Mufes, on a beauteous eve, 

The fky ferene, and drowfy nature hufh’d, 
Vouchf{afe celeftial founds to friendly ears, 

And raife their kindred minds with fuch 

Warm fancy, and ethereal forms, 

As ’{cape the vulgar intelleétual eye. 

Why need I launch into the ohh of friendfhip ! 
Friendfhip, that beft fupport of wretched man! 
Which gives us, when our life is painful.to us, 

A {weet exiftence in another’s being. 
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BOOK IV. 


WeE have feen in the life of Petrarch that his 
forrows feldom came fingle. His eyes were 
ill wet with tears for the death of Laura, 
when (the 3d of July, 1348) he loft cardinal 
Colonna, the man who.had been fo many 
years his friend and protector. Petrarch feems 
to think he was deftroyed by grief, brought on 
by the difafters in his family. By fome it was 
faid he died of the plague. He loft in the 
fpace of five years, his mother and fix of his 
brothers. Some time before the tragical death 
of his brother Etienne, he had a converfation 
with Petrarch, in which he deplored the loffes 
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he had fuftained. ‘ Your father predicted 
them,’ faid Petrarch. The cardinal demanded 
an account of this prediction. Petrarch was 
unwilling to comply with this requeft: but 
the cardial infifted. Struck with what he 
heard, ‘ Alas!’ fays he, ‘I fear my father wiil 
prove too good a prophet.’ This venerable old 
man was yet alive, and had attained almoft the 
age of an hundred years. Petrarch wrote hima 
letter of condolence, as follows: 

‘Unfortunate old man! What crime have 
you committed? How have you merited the 
punifhment of a tedious life? You refemble 
Metellus im your country, birth, riches, figure, 
and other qualities of mind and body, i? an il- 
Juftrious and fruitful wife, in the confular dig- 
nity, in the command of the Roman armies, 
in victories, and triumphs; in fine, m a great 


age, and a fortune fuftamed to the end: for the 


Cy 


Inftreffes you have undergone ferve only to raife 


ur olory. But Metellus had no brother: 


© 


J 


oo 
be 


1 had five, more famed for their virtue than 
heir birth. He had four fons, who exer- 


re 


the offices of cenfors, priefts, and confuls, 
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en boty Ce 


or . UA 
ed t 


sia enjoyed the honors of triumph: you had 
feven fons; one a cardinal; another who would 
have bornea sae j ink , had he lived to receive 


it; three bithops, and He: generals; who, to 
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{ay all in one word, have almoft equalled their 
father’s reputation: and fix daughters, worthy 
of the greateft praife. From this numerous 
and flourifhing family there has arifen a mul- 
titude of children and grand-children, which 
caufe you to refemble the patriarchs of old. 
Wherever the Roman name is known, you pafs 
for the happieft of men. But, as Solon faid 
to the king of Lydia, ‘‘ No man can be called 
happy before death. The afhes and the tomb 
are the only faithful witneffes of the happinefs 
of life.” You would have been the greateft 
example of human felicity, if the end of your 
life had anfwered the courfe of it. A long life 
is like a voyage of afew days. ‘The heavens 
alter, the wind changes; the rudder muft be 
turned, and the fails folded up. Human life, 
like the fea, is expofed to frequent hurricanes, 
and the evening of the brighteft day is often 
obfcured and tempeftuous. The wife ought 
to fay of the world, as Palinurus, that famous 
pilot in Virgil, did of the fea, “ Shall I confide 
in that montter:” 

‘You alone bear the weight of your loffes, 
and you prove your fortitude and courage. 
Your beloved wife was happy. as the wife of 
Evander, in that death {pared her the grief to 
behold her children perifh, And as you re- 
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fembled Metellus in the beginning, fo you may 
compare yourfelf to Priam in the end of life. 
The former was buried by his children; the 
latter lived to bury his whole family. The in- 
conftancy of fortune is fuch, that we know 
not what we ought to fear or to hope. Shall 
I advife you to hope or to defpair? » I will do 
neither: there would be too much prefumption 
in the one, and too much weakuefs in the 
other. You cannot hope for more children. 
When old age is the feafon of marriage, it is 
as unnatural as harveft in winter. You need 
not defpair on this account; for have you not 
yourfelf? What poffeffion is more delightful 
than*the enjoyment of. a man’s own foul? 
There have been fathers who have had an hun- 
dred children :. Herotimes, king of Arabia, had 
that number. But, rare as is fuch an inftance, 
it is {till more fo to find men who enjoy them- 
felves. You have loft the converfation of your 
children; converfe with yourfelf. In a life 
long and glorious like yours, how many things 
may you recall, honorable and agreeable to 
reflect on! You forefaw all that has happen- 
ed to you. Recolleé the converfation we had 
together at Rome: I have before my eyes that 
ancient monument on which we leaned as we 
converted on this fubject. Tears are due to na« 
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ture, but time fhould dry them up. Collect all 
the ftrength of your foul, and fuftain with cou- 
rage this laft affault of Fortune. She triumphs 
more frequently by terror than by ftrength. 
You have loft the pleafures you enjoyed, but 
in their ftead you have gained a real happinets. 
You have learned to diftinguith the felicities of 
nature from the chimeras of the world; to dif- 
cover truth in the midft of the fhades that fur- 
round it; to be convinced that the advantages 
of life were not your own; and to defpife the 
empire of a blind goddefs, the idol of vuigar 
minds. The more you have loft, the lefs you 
have to lofe hereafter. You came naked into 
the world, and naked fhall you go out of it.’ 

Petrarch, exhaufted by grief, addreffes him- 
felf to Death in thefe lines: 

‘Thou haft taken from me the two trea- 
fures whe were my joy and my confidence; 
that ftately column which ferved me for fup- 
port, and that green laurel under whofe fhade 
my weary foul repofed! Nothing can reftore 
to me what I have loft. What remains for me, 
but to bemoan, all my future days, fuch irre- 
parable lufles? Our life is like the thadow of the 
fun pafling over the plain. We lofe ina mo- 


ment what we have been years in acquis- 


ang.’ 
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Soon after this letter of Petrarch’s, old Eti- 
enne Colonna funk under the weight of age, 
and of grief for the total extinétion of his illuf 
‘trious family. 

The death of the cardinal was extremely felt 
at Avignon, where it left a great void, his 
houfe being the rendezvous of men of letters 
and of genius. Thofe Italians who compofed 
his court could not bear Avignon after they 
had loft their Maceenas. They difperfed. Three 
of thefe were the particular friends of Petrarch ; 
Socrates, Luke Chriftien, and Mainard Accuife. 
Socrates was extremely embarraffed by the death 
of the cardinal: he felt it was impoffible to live 
further from his dear Petrarch, and yet he could 
not determine to quit France for Italy: he 
wrote, without ceafing, the moft prefling let- 
ters to Petrarch to return and fettle in France. 

Luke Chriftien was of a noble family at 
Rome. He had a benefice at Plaifance, and 
Petrarch had given him the canonthip of Mo 
dena. He was a good companion, and had a 
very cultivated underftanding. Mainard Ac- 
cuife was defcended from the ereat civilian of 
Florence, whom they fiyled the Idol of the Law. 
He was abbe of St. Antoine de Plaifance: an 
illiterate man, but of a moft amiable, candid, 
and generous temper; and pofieffed of all thofe 
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kind and gentle qualities which contribute to 
the comfort of life. He determined with Luke 
to go to Italy to Petrarch, and fettle with him 
the life they fhould lead, and the place in 
which they fhould fix their refidence. They 
fet out from Avignon in March, 1349, and ar- 
rived at Parma in April; but they did not find 
their friend; he was gone a little journey to 
Padua and Verona. Luke and Mainard patied 
a day in his houfe, to reft themfelves; and 
when they went away, left a letter in his li- 
brary, wherein they told him they had taken 
the route of the Alps, to come and fee him at 
Parma; that they were going to make a tour 
through Italy, to fettle their affairs, and would 
then return, and concert with him the means of 
living together. ‘They begged him not to 
yield to the folicitations of Socrates, who want- 
ed, above all things, to bring him back to 
Vauclufe. 

When Petrarch returned to Parma, what 
was his concern to find the lofs he had ful- 
tained! He wrote to his friends to teftify his 
regret: 

‘ You appear anxious left Socrates fhould 
engage me toreturn to Vauclufe. Moved by 
the repeated folicitations of this dear friend, it 
is true I did give him hopes of it, if what I 
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propofed fucceeded: that is, had I gained an 
eftablifhment which fhould furnifh me with a 
juft pretext to remain there, and procure me 
at the fame time the means of living with my 
friends, and receiving conveniently all thofe 
perfons who are ufed to vifit me. But when I 
wrote with this view, our mafter was alive. 
You was at Avignon with Luke, Lelius, and 
the {mall number of friends death had yet 
left me: thefe were fo many lovers who drew 
me thither. Since that time the face of 
things has changed: our mafter is dead; you 
are all difperfed, and poor Socrates remains 
alone in that city: he is attached to it by the 
force of habit. I doubt not he wifhes to be 
with us, and to fee me above all: but how can 
he have the courage to propofe our coming 
into a country where the bond of union is 
broken, and we fhould be as ftrangers without 
fupport, and without habitation? If we were 
like thofe happy fouls, difengaged from the 
ties of the body, who inhabit the Elyfian fields, 
who require only fhady woods, beds of grafs, 
or the banks of a river, and meadows watered 
by ftreams, Vauclufe would furnith us. But 
fomething more is neceflary for thofe fouls 
who drag their bodies along with them. The 


vulgar think that poets and philofophers are 
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made of ftone; but they deceive themfelves in 
this, as in many other things; they are really 
made of flefth. Vauclufe would produce to us, 
as it did formerly, agreeable amufements when 
we are fatigued with our refidence in the’ city ; 
but it is not the place for a continual fettle- 
ment. It is charming in fummer: no one has 
proved this more fenfibly than myfelf in a re- 
fidence of ten years; and,.not to incur the 
cenfure of vanity, I will add, it ought not to 
repent it had me for its gueft. I have im- 
proved it the beft i could; and it is known to 
many by my verfes rather than by its own 
fame. From my tender youth I loved that 
fountain, and it was afterwards the port in 
which I took refuge. Alas! I knew not what 
I did! I brought with me there the cares that 
confumed me. I filled thofe beautiful vallies 
watered by the Sorgia with my cries and my 
tears, which refounded every where. Thefe 
remembrances endear that folitude: but, alas! 
they embitter it too! 

‘The beauties of Wauclufe I ftill admire: 
but can they be paralleled with thofe pure 
fountains, thofe majeftic rivers, thofe vatt lakes 
filled with fifh, in fine, with thofe two feas 
which embrace Italy on every fide? Not to 
fpeak of the other advantages of my country ; 
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above all, the wit, genius, and manners, of its 
inhabitants. I know all this; and yet my 
friendfhip for you will not permit me to hide 
it; I figh in renouncing Vauclufe, and feel 
myfelf fiill irrefiftibly impelled towards it, 
Our youth is paffed, and illufions are no longer 
to be indulged. What hinders us from gelid- 
ing on the few days that remain in peace 
and fiudy ? We have loft the beft of mafters ; 
and being at liberty, why fhould we not enjoy 
it? From the great we may hope good will, 
but among them we cannot flatter ourfelves 
with uniting in true fociety ; vanity, and that 
difparity of fortune which is the bane of friend- 
fhip, prevents it. Fearing always to debafe 
themfelyes, they will be adored rather than 
Joved. Our mafter lived with us as his friends, 
and his fervice had nothing humbling or 
grievous; but we are now entirely free. We 
are not princes of the earth, or of the fea, as 
Ariftotle fays: but is this neceffary to be 
happy? Have we not as much as thofe mo- 
derate fpirits néed who regulate their defires 
by the wants of nature? Suppofe we were to 
jom our little fortunes, we fhould live in 
abundance, and have much more to fear from 
envy than poverty. Why do we hefitate to da 
this? Why are we feparated one from the 
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other by rivers, feas, and mountains? Why do 
not perfons, fo ftrictly united by friendfhip, who 
have but one heart and one foul, live alfo under 
the fame roof? For my part, I have long fixed 
aterm to my defires; and I fear not the re- 
proach of my heir. I live for myfelf, and not 
for him, with whofe difpofition and chara¢ter I 
am not yet acquainted. What greater hap- 
pinefs can we propofe, than to pafs our life 
with proved and united friends, with whom we 
think aloud, and who have but one will, one 
foul? Can any thing be more agreeable than 
faces always ferene, minds always agreed, hearts 
always open; converfations where truth reigns 
without conftraint, referve, or preparation? 
This manner of life is the object of all my de- 
fires: if I can obtain it, I fhall have no caufe 
for envy. 

“My houfe is not large, but it will accom- 
modate fuch friends ; and if our fociety fhould 
increafe, I have a larger in the city, to which 
we may repair. My domeftic, who appears a 
world to me, who love to be alone, is at pre- 
fent the only perfon who refides there. We 
have in the neighbourheod Bologna, where 
in the ftudy of the law we paffed the moft 
delightful years of youth, With what plea- 


fare {hall we revifit the places we occupied in 
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the days of innocence and ilufion! But I mean 
not to prefcribe to you. If you like Plaifance, 
where your abby is fituated, I will follow you 
there: or to the Milanefe, full of lakes and 
rivers, and furrounded by the Alps, which hang 
over thefe lakes, and are covered with fnow 
even in the midft of fummer: or to Genoa, 
where we fhall have the Appennine over our 
heads, the fea at our feet, and the Tritons 
dancing before us; where our ears will be 
faluted with the voice of Neptune, the founds 
of the Nereides, and the dafthing of the waves 
again{t the rocks. When we fhall be weary of. 
this fpot, Padua prefents a tranquil and charm- 
ing fituation. What a felicity will it be to 
live with James de Corrare, the moft agreeable 
of men? Virtue is always amiable; but it is 
ftill more fo in this age. Its rarity augments 
its value. We {hall then be. near Venice, 
which appears to me, who have feen the fineft 
cities in Europe, the wonder of them. all. 
Andres Dondolo, the prefent doge, is more 
illufirions for his wifdom than. his birth.  Tor- 
vile is near this city; it isa town furrounded 
with rivers and fountains, the centre of joy and 
pleafure. ‘They fay that famenefs is the mo- 
ther of difquiet; variety fhall then be the 
cure. Let us unite without lofs of time, 
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Come here, if that fuits you; if not, cloofe a 
place where we may live and die in tranquil- 
lity. Iam ready to follow you every where, 
even to a barbarous ¢lime, if you make choice 
of it: I will renounce my own inclination to 
adopt yours: I fhall be at eafe any where, 
if [am but in your fociety.’ 

Petrarch, defirous of an early anfwer, fought 
among his fervants a meflenger whom he could 
beft {pare for this journey, and fixed upon his 
cook, adding the following lines: 

‘The moft vulgar peafant is qualified for my 
kitchen. I prefer the moft fimple meats, pre- 
pared without art or labor. I think with 
Epicurus, that no cheer is more delicious than 
the fruits and herbs of my garden. I always 
approved a tafte conformable to nature. Not 
that I diflike a good repaft now and then, but 
it fhould come very rarely. Among the Ro- 
mans, before the conqueft of Afia, the cook was 
the vileft of flaves. Would to God they had 
never conquered that part of the world, which 
has fubdued them by its foftnefs and luxury! 
Be fo good to communicate this letter to our 
friends ; and, if you find an opportunity, fend it 
to Socrates at Avignon.’ 

In June 1349, while Petrarch was revolving 
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in his mind the happieft idea of his future 
union with his friends, his cook came back in the 
midft of a heavy ftorm. Petrarch, not expeét- 
ing him fo foon, and knowing by his air that 
he brought bad news, was feized with confter- 
nation. . He was writing, and the pen fell from 
his hand. ‘ What is the matter? What news 
do you bring me?’ faid he in hafte. ‘ Alas! 
very bad,’ replied the fervant, with a voice in= 
terrupted by his fobs. ‘ Your two friends fell 
into the hands of thieves on the top of mount 
Appennine. O God! what a fad accident ! 
Mainard, who had {topped for fomething, they 
urrounded, and murdered. — Luke, hearing his 
cries, gallopped back to him fword in’ hand: 
he alone fought ten of them ; but at laft he re- 
ceived fo many wounds, that he fell almoft 
dead to the earth. The thieves fled with their 
prey. Some peafants, drawn thither by the 
noife, would infallibly have taken them, if 
fome gentlemen, unworthy to be called fo, had 
not fiopped their purfuit, and admitted the 
thieves into their’cafiles. Luke was feen with 
ford in hand among the rocks, but no one: 
knows what is become .of him.’ ‘The con- 
dition of Petrarch, when he heard thefe dread 
ful tidings, cannot be defcribed. He fent 
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couriers immediately to Plaifance, Florence, 
and Rome, to fee if they could hear any thing 
of Luke. 

Thefe thieves and banditti were villains and 
profcribed perfons from Vlorence, who had for- 
tified themfelves in remote and _ inacceffible 
places, from whence they iffued forth, and 
cominitted the moft horrid murders. They 
were backed by the Ubaldini, a very ancient 
and powerful houfe in Tufcany, who had fe- 
veral impregnable fortreffes i the Appennine, 
near the city of Mugella, of which they were 
lords. ‘Lhefe were the gentlemen unworthy of 
being called fo, fpoken of by Petrarch’s cook. 
They gave an afylum to thefe banditti in their 
caftles, favored their conduct, and divided 
with them the fpoil. Villani, the hiftorian of 
this. age, from whom this account is taken, 
adds, that ‘thefe thieves, having learned that 
Mainard of Florence was returning from Avig- 
non with two thoufand florins of gold, they lay 
in wait for him, killed and rifled him in the 
country of Florence.’ Petrarch thought it his 
duty to write to thofe who governed the city 
of Florence, to engage them to purfue the 
villains into their entrenchments, and enfure 
the fafety of the highways. After a compli- 
ment to the republic, he fays: 
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‘IT have juft received news which is grief to 
my foul. Mainard Accuife, one of your beft' 
citizens, and my dear friend, returning from 
the court of Avignon, and. going to Florence, 
was affaffinated near the gates of the city, im 
the bofom of his country, and, fo to fpeak, im 
the face of ‘his friends. This unfortunate man, 
after having traverfed the earth, and fuffered 
much in his youth, was coming to pafs.in 
tranquillity the remains of a laborious and 
agitated life: and he flattered himfelf with a 
quiet death and burial in that. land where he 
received his birth. Barbarous men, or rather 
favage beafts, have envied him this confolation. 
O times! O manners! Who could have be- 
lieved that this gentle and good man, after 
having travelled without accident through the 
midft of thofe cruel nations who inhabit the 
borders of the Rhone, traverfed the deferts of 
Provence, the moft defolate and depraved 
country in-the world; after paffing the night 
among the Alps, where are whole armies of 
banditti, fhould Be facrificed in open day at 
the very gates of Tlorence? Gold im ancient 
times, but blood now, is the objeét of thefe 
wretches. What elfe could induce them to 
plunge their {words into the breaft of an inno- 
cent man, firipped and difarmed, who could 
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never have revenged their robbery? For what 
have they to fear in thofe impregnable for- 
treffes, which ferve them for caverns and afy- 
lums, from whence they brave Florence and 
Heaven itfelf? 

‘Juftice is the bafis of all grandeur and 
profperity. Affaffins threaten you to the face, 
who dared not conceive mifchief in the time 
of your fathers. If you leave fuch aétions un- 
punifhed, there is an end of your glory, and of 
your republic. Its foundation overthrown, it 
muft fink. But I feel that your juftice will not 
tarry ; it will overtake them. You are dif- 
treffed, ‘tis true, by thefe banditti: but true 
virtue comes as pure out of adverfity, as gold 
out of the crucible; and your courage will 
increafe in proportion to your difficulties. But 
what will relieve my grief? The moft eloquent 
words I can ufe, even the lyre of Orpheus itfelf, 
cannot reftore to me the friend I have loft. [I 
do not propofe it to you to raife him from the 
dead, but to preferve his honor from burial ; 
and, which is a moft important objeét, to free 
the Appennine from banditti, which is the 
general road to Rome. ‘Thefe mountains have 
been always fteep and rugged, but formerly 
they were traverfed with the greateft fecurity. 
But if thofe that fhould be the guardians be- 
Vou, II, C 
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come the robbers, and, inftead of faithful dogs, 
watching from their caftles to protect, become 
wolves to deftroy, terror will fpread over the 
mind, the Appennine will become defert, and 
more uninhabitable than Atlas or Caucafus. 
Illuftrious citizens ! prevent this difgrace. Thote 
that would pull up a tree begin at the roots ; 
in like manner thofe who would exterminate 
thieves, muft feek them in their fecret retreats. 
Have the goodnefs alfo to feek out the other 
friend of whofe fate I am uncertain. But I 
dread the worft. God maintain the happinefs 
of your republic.’ 3 

This letter had the fuccefs it deferved. The 
Florentines fent an army againft the Ubaldini, 
and took in lefs than two months a great many 
of their caftles, and made great havock in their 
eftates. The body of Mainard was found, and 
buried with honor; a poor confolation for 
Petrarch ! He fought news of Luke from every 
one he met with, and trembled at each noife 
around him. He had loft all hope, when a 
Milanefe merchant of his acquaintance called 
on him, faying, ‘I was told you were here, and 
would not pafs without paying my refpects to 
you.’ ‘ You are very polite, Sir. May I in- 
quire the road you came?’ ‘ From Florence,’ 
replied the merchant, ‘I fet out from thence 
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four days ago.’ ‘Good Heaven! faid Pe- 
trarch, ‘‘ which then was your route 24 * Not 
the high road,’ replied the merchant ; I was 
warned againft that. I took a by-path through 
the woods. You know, without doubt, the ac- 
cident that has happened to a citizen of Flo- 
rence; the whole city is in arms to revenge 
his death. The army is already encamped on 
the Appennine.’ ‘I know it,’ faid Petrarch: 
‘but is it true that the perfons who accompa- 
nied this Florentine have perifhed with himr> 
‘T only heard fpeak of one perfon who fuffered, ’ 
replied the merchant : ‘had there been feveral, 
it would have been mentioned: but I can af- 
firm nothing, as I know only the public re- 
port.’ This revived the hopes of Petrarch. 
In this uncertain and afilicted ftate of mind, 
and continually hearing of and beholding the 
devaftations made by the plague, he wrote the 
following letter to his dear Socrates : 

‘Has any annals fince the defiruction of 
Troy fhewn fuch terror and defolation as we 
now behold? Lands abandoned; cities depopu- 
lated, fields covered with dead bodies; the 
whole earth almoft become one vatt defert ! 
Aik the hiftorians ; they fay nothing. Contfult 
the phyficians; they are aftonifhed and con- 
founded. Addrefs the philofophers; they fhrug 
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up their fhoulders,’ knit their brows, and put 
their finger on their lips. Our ftreets, heaped 
up with dead bodies, refemble a charnel-houfe 
rather than a city; and we are amazed when 
we re-enter our houfes, to find any thing re- 
maining that is dear to us. Happy, thrice 
happy, the future age, which will, perhaps, look 

upon our calamities as a feries of fables! In 
the moft bloody war there is fome refource, 
and an honorable death is a great confolation. 
But here we have none. And is it then true, 
as fome philofophers have advanced, that God 
has no concern for what paffes on the earth? 
Let us caft far from us fo fenfelefs an opinion. 
If he has not, how could the world fubfitt? 
Some philofophers have given this care to na- 
ture. Seneca jufily views fuch as ungrateful 
men, who would hide, under a borrowed name, 
the benefits of the Supreme Caufe, and, by an 
impious fubtility, tempt men to deprive him of 
his juft homage. 

‘ Yes, great God! thou careft for us; we 
cannot doubt it: but how impenetrable are 
thy judgments! If we are punifhed more than 
others, we are no doubt more culpable. Per- 
haps thou wouldft prove, thou wouldt purify 
us, and render us more deferving of thy. bene- 
fits; but how little do we know! There may 
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be other caufes of evil, to which our weak in- 
telligence cannot arrive. 

‘ Alas! my dear Socrates, we have outlived 
our friends, and almoft outlived ourfelves!’ 

Petrarch, willing to replace the voids which 
death had made in his heart, attached himfelf 
to Paganino Bezzozi, a man of fenfe and con- 
verfation. The circumftances of the times had 
contributed to their immediate union, Dit- 
trefs foftens the heart, and ties clofe the bonds 
of affeétion: the more we have lofi, the more 
we are attached to what remains behind. 
‘ Our fortunes became common,’ faid_ he. 
‘ After a fhort trial of his worth, I found he 
merited my confidence, and he proved a fort of 
Socrates in the friendfhip he fhewed me.’ But 
death envied Petrarch this confolation in his 
misfortunes. Paganino was ftruck with the 
plague: but this did not hinder his fupping 
with his friends. After fupper, he difcourfed 
with Petrarch as ufual. He fuffered with 
amazing fortitude all night the moft violent 
pain, and expired before morning. 

There remained at this time to Petrarch only 
three of his old friends; Gui Settimo, Lelius. 
and Socrates. Settimo was making his court 
at Avignon. Lelius had retired to Rome, his 
native city, fome time before the death of car- 
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dinal Colonna. Petrarch was very uneafy 
about Socrates; he had written him feveral 
letters by fafe hands, but had received no an- 
{wer. He wrote again, with a letter enclofed 
to his brother Gerard, who had made great 
progtefs in the fpiritual life in the feven years 
he had been among the Carthufians. 

This month, September, 1349, there was 
another fecourge which oppreffed mankind. 
The earth was agitated in a violent manner. 
Thefe earthquakes in fome places lafted feveral 
days, and the violence of the fhocks caufed 
great havock in the city of Rome. Petrarch 
fpeaks thus of it in a letter: : 

‘I tremble not only for Rome, but for all 
Italy. My blood freezes when I recall the laft 
words of the prophecy of Balaam: ‘‘ They fhall 
come from Italy in fhips, they thall vanquith 
the Affyrians, and ravage the Hebrews.” ‘This 
prophecy has been accomplithed im the fall of 
the Roman empire. God fend that thefe 
earthquakes do not foretell the lofs of peace 
and liberty to our land !’ 

Petrarch paid a vifit this year to Gonzagua, 
lord of Mantua, who had invited him fo pref- 
fingly to refide at his court. Lewis de Gon- 
zagua had affociated his three fons in the 
government, with himfelf, and affigned them 
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employments fuited to their genius. Gui, the 
eldefi, liberal, magnificent, and a lover of let- 
ters, was charged with all that concerns the 
interior government of the city, and its nego- 
ciations with ftrangers. Philipon, active, un- 
quiet, warlike, had the department of war, and 
was yeneral of the army: he had attended the 
king of Hungary in his expedition to Naples to 
revenge his brother’s death, and was lately re- 
turned from thence. Teltrin, who loved the 
arts, had the direction of the buildings, fortifi- 
cations, reparations of the highways, &c. Lewis 
de Gonzagua, finking under the weight of 
years, (for he was above fourfcore, ) had refigned 
the government to his children; and they 
fhewed, in their admirable conduct, what may 
be accomplithed in a {mall {tate by three brothers 
firmly united. 

Gui, who was the patron of letters, and had 
long known our poet, gave hima very diftin- 
guifhed reception. A difpatch being fent to 
Avignon, in the letters of the chancellor, who 
was the negociator, and Petrarch’s friend, no 
mention being made of him, Gui reproached 
the chancellor, faying, ‘ You fpeak of our at- 
fairs, you tell us what pafles at the Roman 
court, and you fay nothing of Petrarch, in 
whom I am more interefted than in them.all. 
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The chancellor communicated this fentiment 
to Petrarch, who expreffed his acknowledg- 
ment by faying, ‘The power of love extends 
from pole to pole, and binds men by invifible 
ties, however fituation may feparate them; as 
Auguftus manifefted in his affection for Virgil, 
the fon of a Mantuan labourer, and Horace, fon 
of a freed man, to whom he wrote with the 
moft affectionate familiarity. If fuch examples 
render it lefs furprizing that I fhould be fo 
honored, I feel not lefs fenfibly the glory of 
being treated like thefe great men, when | fall 
fo fhort of their merit. One of them faid, 
‘* It is not a little matter to obtain favor of 
princes:” for my part, I know not how I came 
to pleafe others, who could never: pleafe my- 
felf,’ 

Petrarch was at Mantua. He went to fee that 
little village famous for the birth of Virgil: it 
is only a {mall league from that city. It was 
formerly called Andes; its prefent name is Pie-. 
tola. On this fpot his fancy kindled, and he 
wrote the following lines to Virgil: 

‘ Great poet! the honor of Rome, the 
fruitful hope of the Mufes! tell me where 
you are at prefent? In what part of Avernus 
are you enclofed? Or are you not rather on 
Parnafilus with Apollo and the Nine, who en- 
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chant you with their concerts? Perhaps you are 
walking in the woods, or in the Elyfian fields, 
with Homer, whom you fo much refemble, with 
Orpheus, and the other poets of the firft rank, 
I except Lucan and Lucretius, and all thofe 
who, like them, put an end to their own lives. 
I would know the life you lead; wherein your 
dreams differed from truth, and where is the 
ivory door through which you caufed Aineas to 
pafs on his return from hell. I willingly believe 
that you inhabit that region of heaven allotted 
to happy fouls. 

‘If any mortal fhade is admitted to your 
celeftial manfions, mine fhall attend you there, 
and inform you what paffes in the place dear 
to you, and the fate of your works. Mantua, 
whofe glory you are, has been agitated by the 
troubles of its neighbours. Defended by 
princes full of valor, fhe has refufed to come 
under a ftrange yoke, and will only be governed 
by her children. It is there I write thefe lines, 
in a folitary place near your tomb. I feek with 
ardor the rocks to which you retired, the mea- 
dows where you walked on the banks of the 
Mineio, the trees under which you fought a 
cooling fhade, the woods which were your 
afylum againft the heat, and the green banks 
where you were feated at the foot of your ri- 
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ver. All thefe things retrace your image. The 
unfortunate city of Naples, honored with your 
afhes, groans for the lofs of king Robert. In 
one day it was deprived of the felicity of years. 
Inquire not the fate of Rome! Alas! it is better 
to be ignorant of it. Learn rather the fuccefs 
of your productions, Old Tityrus charms every 
one with the foft founds of his pipe. Nothing 
can be inore beautiful than the cultivated 
fields of your Georgics. Your Aineid is known 
through the world; it is fung, it is delighted in 
every where: how much are we obliged to Au- 
guftus, who faved it from thofe flames to which 
you had condemned it ! 

‘Adieu! You will be always dear to me.  Pre- 
fent my falutations to Homer and Hefiod.’ 

There was a great friendfhip between Gui and 
Petrarch. ‘The former loved reading, and this 
confirmed the bond between them. He afked 
Petrarch one day for a foreign book in the vul- 
gar tongue; he fent him the romance of the 
Rofe, with thefe lines: 

‘I fend you a little book that France praifes 
to the ikies, and ranks with the firft writings. 
It proves, in my opinion, how much Italy fur- 
paties all other nations in eloquence, except the 
Greeks, 

A Frenchman relates his dreams; his de- 
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fign is to explain the power of love, the force 
of jealoufy, the tricks of an old woman, and the 
ftratagems of a lover. He fhews the evils which 
love draws after it; the contrary feelings it 
meets with in its progrefs; labor and repofe, 
ericf and joy, groans and laughter; and he 
proves that pleafures are rare, and mixed with 
tears. The author may well fay he dreams; 
one could never fuppofe him awake. How 
much more pathetic are the epifode of Dido, 
and the lines of Catullus, Horace, and Ovid, 
without {peaking of other ancient and modern 
authors who have defcribed this paffion! I 
fend it, however, becaufe I have nothing better, 
unlefs all France, and even Paris, its capital, are 
in an error,’ This poem was begun in the thir- 
teenth century by William de Lorris, who died 
before he had finifhed it. John de Meun forty 
years after continued and completed it: it 1s 
full of fatire on all conditions, of digreffions, 
and epifodes; and the women in it are painted 
in the blackeft colors. 

From Mantua Petrarch went to Verona, and 
from thence to Padua, where James de Car- 
rore gave him a canonfhip, which he held with 
his archdeaconry and canonfhip of Parma. 
There came to Padua, during his ftay there, 
cardinal Gui de Boulogne, the pope's legate; 
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he came from Hungary, whither the pope had 
fent him. The object of this embaffy was the 
troubles of Naples, occafioned by the tragic 
death of prince Andrew. Petrarch was much 
favored by this cardinal. Gui de Boulogne 
was the fon of Robert, the feventh count of Au- 
vergne, and of Mary of Flanders: to this ex- 
alted birth he joined wit and talents, and had 
ftudied at Paris with fuccefs. The archbifhop- 
ric of Lyons was given to him when he was 
only twenty years of age. Two years after, 
Clement VI. who made him cardinal at the 
folicitation of Philip de Valois, wrote thefe 
lines to that prince: ‘ The fubje& you have 
recommended to me has a cultivated mind; 
his character is amiable, his manners honeft, 
his lite decent: in fpiritual things he is en- 
lightened, and full of zeal; in temporal, wife 
and circum{pect.’ Notwithftanding his youth, 
the pope confided to him feveral important af 
fairs, in the difcharge of which he anfwered 
the idea that had been conceived of him, which 
induced him to fend him into Hungary on this 
difficult negociation. The king of Hungary, 
as we have feen, went to Naples with an army 
to revenge his brother’s death, and to feize his 
kingdom, which he pretended belonged to him, 
He took with him duke Warner, a chief who 
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was the fcourge of Italy, and who foon caufed 
that kingdom to float in feas of blood. The 
king of Hungary conquered, and queen Joan 
fled into Provence from his fury. The princes 
of the blood went to Aveife, to acknowledge 
and pay homage to the king, who was their 
coufin. He received them very well: after 
which he ordered Charles Duras to conduét 
him to the place where his brother had been 
ftrangled, and there, in his prefence, he had this 
prince affafiinated, after reproaching him with 
having contributed to his death. The other 
princes of the blood he put in irons, and fent 
them into Hungary. After this expedition, 
the king fent ambaffadors to the pope to juttify 
his conduct, to folicit the inveftiture of the 
kingdom of Naples, and the punifhment of 
queen Joan; and he complained bitterly of 
the cardinal de Taillerand, whom he accufed 
of having imbrued his hands in the murder of 
his brother. Soon after this the plague 
obliged him to quit Naples, and return into 
Hungary. 

The negociation of this affair was very deli- 
cate. Guide Boulogne was related to the king 
of Hungary, and had an infinuating difpofition, 
that the pope thought weil fuited to it. He 
was to propofe peace between the king of Hun- 
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gary and the queen of Naples; to folicrt the 
freedom of the princes of the blood; to defire 
the account of the proceedings, that he might 
judge of queen Joan's conduct; to juftify car- 
dinal Taillerand; and, laftly, to engage the em- 
peror Charles to fupport this negociation with 
his fon-in-law. The cardinal legate, notwith- 
ftanding his talents, could do no more than ob- 
tain a truce. He was ordered, on his return 
from Italy, to go to Rome to the jubilee, and 
ufe his endeavors to procure peace. His le- 
gatefhip extended over all that part of Italy be- 
tween the Alps and the Appennine. He ar- 
rived at Padua in February, 1350, and was re- 
ceived with extraordinary honors. James de 
Carrore gave up his palace to him, and defray- 
ed his expences, with all thofe of his train, 
which amounted to three hundred. | He ftopped 
fome days in this city to remove the body of 
St. Anthony, which they drew out of the tomb, 
to place it ina church he had built and dedi- 
cated to this faint. The cardinal had expe- 
rienced his protection in a violent difeafe, 
and, to fhew his acknowledgment, would be 
prefent and affift at this ceremony. He was 
glad to find Petrarch at Padua, whom he had 
known at Avignon, and took every opportu- 
nity of converfing with him. In one of thefe 
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meetings he fhewed him a letter he had juft 
received from a prelate in France attached to 
him, and who was alfo the friend of Petrarch, 
This was Philip de Vitri, celebrated for his 
French and Latin works, and his excellence in 
church mufic. He was chaplain to the pope 
and the cardinal of Boulogne, and archdeacon 
of Brie in the church of Soiffons. He had 
applied himfelf when young to poetry and mu- 
fic, which contributed not a little'to unite him 
with Petrarch. Philip de Vitri was of the 
opinion which the French, particularly the Pa- 
rifians, were reproached with. He looked upon 
every journey out of France as an exile. He 
wrote in this manner to the cardinal, lament- 
ing his refidence in Hungary and Italy. The 
cardinal did not reflect upon the confequences 
when he gave this letter to Petrarch. ‘To call 
a journey to Italy an exile, was like blafphemy 
in the eyes of our poet. He took pen in hand 
immediately, and wrote to Vitri as follows: 

‘ Why ihould not I dare to tell my dear 
Philip at a diftance, what I fhould certainly fay 
if he was prefent? Nothing is fo free as friend- 
fhip. ‘‘ I do not love my friend,” fays Seneca, 
‘af I fear to offend him.” My dear friend, I 
do not know you again. I know that what 
rifles muft fink; that all that are born grow 
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old: but I thought minds exempted from the 
fate of terreftrial bodies, becaufe, being formed 
of an etherial fubftance, they rife by their own 
ftrength, or, . to {peak better, on the wings of 
nature. If the mind grows old, it may then 
die. Old age may be the end of being, and the 
defcent of it to the grave. Alas! if we are 
thus deprived of the {weet confolation, that this 
‘noble part of us will live for ever, what fhall con- 
fole us when we become the fubjeéts of death! 
You will guefs what this long preamble leads 
to. We have here our illuftrious father, and 
common matter, cardinal Gui de Boulogne, le- 
gate of the holy fee. You bluth; [fee it: your 
confeience is not without remorfe. © Confefs 
that you did not think I thould fee the letter 
you wrote: if you had, you would not have 
fpoken in a ftyle fo weak and unjuft;-you would 
at leaft have refpeéted the Mufes, who live with 
me, and whofe indignation you would have felt, 
had the time permitted. What is become of 
that admirable ardor, that defire of all know- 
ledge, which formerly diftinguifhed you? You 
would then, if poffible, have drawn off from Na- 
ture the veil that covers her. What attempts 
did you not make toward difcoveries in the 
Northern and Eaftern Ocean! The earth itfelf 
was then too fmall for your curiofity. You raifed 
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your defires even to heaven. The oblique path 
of the fun, the fixed and wandering ftars, no- 
thing efcaped your indefatigable refearches ; 
not even the antipodes of heaven, if antipodes 
of heaven there be. 

‘Ts tt poffible that a mam fo eager after 
knowledge of all kinds fhould give the name 
of exile to a journey into Italy, out of which 
all would be banifhment indeed, if the whole 
world was not the country of every thinking 
man? Shall I be frank with you? The little 
bridge of Paris has made too firong an impref- 
fion on you; and your ears are too much de- 
lighted with the murmurs of the Seine, which 
runs under its arches. You have, no doubt, 
forgot the anfwer of the man, who, being afked 
from whence he came, ‘‘ | am a Cofmopolite,” 
replied he. As for you, you are French: no 
one can deny that; and to fuch a degree French, 
that you confider every journey out of France 
as a banifhment, whatever may be the motive 
of it. 

‘I know that we all have an innate love for 
our country, and that the greateft men have 
been fenfible to its attraétions; but I know alfo, 
that it is only little minds that cannot thake 
off thefe fetters. How many heroes and phi- 
ir whole lives in tra- 
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velling! Plato quitted Athens, where he was 
adored as a god, to travel over Egypt and Italy. 
The journies of Democritus are celebrated; and 
fill ‘more fo thofe of Pythagoras, who never 
returned home. More inflamed by the love of 
truth than the love of his country, after going 
over Egypt, Perfia, and many barbarous coun- 
tries, he was twenty years m Italy; and you 
weep for one only that your mafter paffes there. 
Awake, my dear friend; fhake off the lethargy 
you are in, Elevate your foul, which is funk 
under popular prejudices, and which, tied down 
to the glebe of its native field, fees nothing 
beautiful, nothing rare, beyond Paris. Give me 
back that ancient Philip, in whofe converfation 
I found fo many charms. It is not to him I 
write, it is to one of his enemies: fo he mutt 
not be offended if he finds in this letter remon- 
ftrances too ftrong for the foftnefs and luxury 
of our age. 

‘But I will return to our exile. I wrfh you 
faw him in his prefent brilliant fituation, fur- 
rounded by a concourfe of people, and even 
princes applauding and calling him the reftorer 
of peace. This is the ftate of your banifhed 
man. I know you love him with all’ your 
heart. Ceafe then to lament his fate; rather 
lament your own as exiled and unhappy, that 
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you cannot behold his glory. He ts in the 
flower of his age, his body ftrong, his mind 
eager after knowledge. It is experience, as 
artifts know, that forms great men. What 
can thofe learn who never go beyond their pa- 
ternal eftate? Homer, defiring to give the 
Greeks a model of wifdom, prefents them with 
a4 than who had vifited feveral cities, and ftu- 
died many nations; and Virgil imitated him 
in the A‘neid: and muft not our mafter then 
delight in the lofty mountains which are the 
batriers ‘of Italy, the magnificent cities it con- 
tains, and the beautiful rivers that water it? 
Our prelate to-day affifted in removing the 
body of St. Anthony: I admired the dignity 
and grace with which he performed his office. 
To-morrow he continues his route; and, after 
crofling the king of rivers, will fee Ravenna, the 
moft ancient city in Italy, and proceed to the 
capital of the world. As for you, my dear 
Philip, when you go from St. Germain on the 
mountain to St. Genivieve in the valley, you 
think you have been through the wide world; 
happy in your manner of thinking, if true hap- 
pinefs can confift with error, But in your let- 
ter you did not follow your own judgement, but 
the judgment of the vulgar, which 1s always 
mean and ignorant. Adieu! take care of your- 
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felf, and do not forget me. Mark, the phy- 
fician and the countryman of Virgil falutes 
you.’ 

‘Padua, February 14.’ 


Petrarch went from Padua to Verona to fee 
his fon and his friends, from whence he wrote 
to Socrates, and befought him to come to him 
in Italy, and fettle there, in any part of it he 
fhould make choice of; but he could not per- 
fuade him to leave Avignon. The few friends 
he had left were feparated from him by neceffity. 
Barbatus was eftablifhed at Sulmone with his 
wife, and could not leave her. Lelius and Set- 
timo were both fettled at Rome and Avignon. 
He had lately cultivated a friendfhip with two 
Florentines, Francis Rinnuci, and John Boccace, 
of whom we {hall foon have occafion to fpeak ; 
who were both fo attached to the place oftheir 
nativity, that nothing could draw them from 
thence. 

Petrarch returned foon after to Padua, to 
wait the arrival of the cardinal de Boulogne, 
who came there on his way home. After hay- 
ing diftributed fpiritual and temporal benefits 
with the greateft beneficence, he took the 
route of Milan and Genoa to return to Avig- 
non: and he had in his train a yaft number of 
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diftinguifhed perfons from every ftate in Italy, 
and received the greateft honors wherever he 
paffed. 

Petrarch, who was not a courtier, accom- 
panied this prelate from attachment, and as an 
acknowledgment of the kindnefs he had fhewn 
him. The cardinal delighted in his converfa- 
tion, and bantered him fometimes on his en- 
thufiafm for his country. When they came 
into the territory of Verona, near the lake of 
Gorda, ftruck with the beauty of the fpot, they 
afcended a little hill, and {topped to view the 
fine objeéts around them: the Alps covered 
with fhow, though in the month of June; the 
lake of Gorda, fubject to the ebbing and flow- 
ing of the tide as the fea; on every fide rich 
hills and fertile vallies. ‘It muft be owned,’ 
faid the legate, addreffing himfelf to Petrarch, 
‘that your country is finer and richer than 
ours!’ At thefe words the face of Petrarch 
brightened with joy! ‘ But you muft agree 
alfo,’ added the cardinal, to moderate, perhaps, 
the violence of his effufion, ‘that ours is more 
tranquil.’ ‘ That is true,’ replied Petrarch, 
with that liberty which he always profefied; 
‘but we can obtain that tranquillity you enjoy 
when we pleafe; whereas it does not depend on 
you to procure thofe beauties of which Nature 
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has been prodigal to us.’ The cardinal fmiled, 
and continued his route. Petrarch took leave 
of him here, and returned to Parma. At Man- 
tua, which he paffed through, he wrote another 
letter to his dear Socrates, to recommend to him 
a young abbe whom he became acquainted with 
among the attendants of the cardinal de Bou- 
logne. He defcribes him as a young man of 
rare merit, whofe friendfhip was a treafure he 
wifhed him to partake of. 

‘Joys of this kind,’ fays he, ‘ ought to be 
common between friends. Go, and fee him; 
you will inftantly feel it is that Socrates of 
whom I have often fpoke to you. You will be 
charmed with the fociety of fuch a man, whofe 
equal I have rarely found. I feel what may be 
the confequence of uniting two perfons, who, in 
tracing one another's virtues, will eafily lofe fight 
of mine: but I fhall confole myfelf in the per- 
fuafion, that. what I lofe in merit I fhall gain in 
friendthip.’ 

After having finifhed this letter, Petrarch 
fet out for Mantua in the evening to fleep 
at Luzora, five leagues from the Po. The 
Gonzaguas were lords of this city: they had 
fent a courier to Mantua, to defire he would 
honor them at fupper. It was with dithculty 
he got there. ‘The fouth wind, which blew, 
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had melted the fnows; the Po had overflowed 
the country round, and filled the roads with a 
quaggy mud, in which the horfes funk at every 
{tep. 

He got there late. They gave him a mag- 
nificent reception ; rare meats, foreign wines, 
delicate cheer, welcome countenances, and 
much gaiety. <A little matter will {poil a fine 
feaft, and lofe the fruits of a great expence. 
The fupper was ferved in a damp hall, which 
flies and all forts of infeéts had taken pofileflion 
of; and, to complete the diftrefs, an army of 
frogs, who had been attracted by the good odour 
of the meats, came forth, and ftunned the com- 
pany with their importunate croakings. They 
could not fit in the room, and were obliged to 
leave the table before fupper was ended.  Pe- 
trarch retired to his chamber at midnight very 
much fatigued. But a courier paffing to Rome, 
he wrote a letter to Lelius, in which was this 
account of the fupper. The next day he went 
to Parma. He waited till the great heats were 
over, to go to the jubilee held this year at 
Rome. He wrote to his friend William de 
Paftrengo, to take this journey with him. ‘This 
friend wifhed for nothing fo much as the {o- 
ciety of Petrarch on this occafion; but he was 
eftablifhed at Verona, and he had a wife and 
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children. All his family oppofed this journey, 
and he could not overcome their fears. Inftead, 
therefore, of William, Petrarch took with him 
an old abbe of refpectable charaéter and dig- 
nity, and fome perfons whofe experience might 
fave him much trouble. ‘They took their route 
through Tufcany, and ftopped at Florence. 
What: impreffions agitated the mind of Pe- 
trarch to behold his native city, which he had 
left fo young that he had retained only a con- 
fufed idea of it! They had not. yet reftored 
him his eftate, for the Guelph party {till go- 
verned there. He found, however, feveral 
friends, who, though not of long ftanding, had 
made great progrefs in his heart, that had fuf- 
fered many voids from death which he wifhed 
to fill up. ai 

The firft of thefe was Zanobi de Strata, born 
at Florence, where John, his father, had taught 
grammar all his life with fuccefs. Zanobi conti- 
nued and furpaffed him in that profeffion. His 
talents for eloquence and poetry united him with 
the moft diftinguifhed perfons for rank and wit 
in Tufcany, 

Francis Rinnuci was of a good houfe in Flo- 
rence; his ancefiors had been the firft magif- 
trates in that city. Francis had embraced the 
ecclefiaftical ftate: he was firk notary, judge, 
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and fecretary of the bifhop, and afterwards fu- 
preme vicar; and he was prior and preacher of 
the church of the Holy Apoftles, which had been 
formerly the collegiate church. It appears that 
he was a wife and pious man, and much efteemed 
at Florence. Petrarch gave him the name of 
Simonides, 

John de Certaldo, or John Boccace, whofe 
family was of Certaldo, a village twenty miles 
from Florence, was born at Paris. His mother 
was a young woman, with whom his father 
was fecretly connected. He fiudied grammar 
under John de Strata, and the canon law under 
Cino.de Piftoye. The tafte which nature had 
given him for poetry and the belles lettres de- 
feated the projects of his father, who defigned 
him fora civilian. It is believed, however, he 
was made doctor of laws; after which he cer- 
tainly went for a time into the church. His 
father fent him on fome bufinefs to Naples, 
where king Robert, who foon difcovered his 
talents, received him with kindnefs, and loved 
to difcourfe with him. That prince had a 
daughter, the fruit of the only weaknefs that 
his chara¢ter is reproached with: fhe was called 
Mary of Arragon by the hiftorians. Boccace 
fell in love with her, and has celebrated her in 
his works, During his fituation at Naples he 
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heard Petrarch fpoken of in fuch a manner, that 
it infpired him with a great defire to fee him. 
He took the firft occafion to form this union, 
and it lafted till death. They had each the 
fame taftes and the fame averfions; the fame 
ardent defire of knowledge, franknefs, truth of 
mind, and tendernefs of heart: there was a 
fimilarity alfo in their love. We have feen that 
Petrarch became enchanted with Laura in the 
church of St. Clare, in the holy week. Boceace 
alfo faw and loved Mary for the firft time in the 
church of the Cordeliers at Naples. On Eafter- 
day thefe friends confoled Petrarch for his paft 
lofies. 

About the middle of Oétober, 1350, Petrarch 
left Florence, and fet out for Rome. He gives 
this account of his journey in a letter to Boc- 
eace. ‘The 15th of Oétober we fet out from 
Bolfena, a {mall town in Etruria. Taken up 
with the thoughts of feeing Rome once more, 
I reflected upon the change that is made in our 
thoughts in a courfe of years. This, faid I to 
mytelf, is my fifth journey to Rome; it was 
fourteen years ago I faw it for the firft: time, 
drawn by curiofity to behold its wonders. 
Some years after, a premature defire of the 
laurel brought me there a fecond time. The 
third and fourth journey was to render fervice 
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and fhew affection to my friends. This ought 
to be the happieft of all, fince its only objeét is 
my eternal falvation. While I was full of 
thefe thoughts, the horie of the old abbe, 
which was on my left fide, going to kick at 
mine, {truck my leg juft under the knee: the 
ftroke was fo violent that it founded like bones 
{napping afunder, and drew all our party round 
me. I felt extreme pain: but not daring to 
{top in fo folitary a place, I made a virtue of 
neceflity, got late to Viterbe, and was dragged 
to Rome by the aid of my friends. As foon as 
I got there I fent for the phyficiaus, who hay- 
ing examined my wound, found the bone laid 
open, and the iron of the horfe’s fhoe had left 
a mark on it. The fmell of this neglected 
wound was fo ftrong that I could tcarcely bear 
it; though our familiarity with, and affection 
for ourfelves, renders many things fupportable 
we could not bear in others. How vile and 
abject is man, faid I, if he does not compenfate 
for the weaknefs of his body by the ftrength 
of his mind! The days I was obliged to pats 
wholly in bed appeared longer here than elfe- 
where. I confider this accident as a juft pu- 
nifhment from heaven, who, after having fixed 
my unfteady foul, thought it proper thus to 


affliét my unworthy body. My confeffor had 
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treated me with too much lenity; I ftood in 
need of this mortification. If my accident af- 
feéis you, the courage with which I fupport it 
{hall be your confolation. ’ 

Petrarch fays he was in the happieft difpo- 
fition for this facred bath, in which the foul 
was to be cleanfed from all its ftains. We 
have feen that pope Clement altered this jubilee 
from a hundred to fifty years, and in a claufe 
of this bull (as fome aver) he {peaks as follows : 
‘The fovereign pontiff, in virtue of the autho- 
rity he -holds from the apofiles, renews the 


fouls of thofe who receive this indulgence to 


the fame ftate they were in after baptifm; and 
he orders the angels to introduce them imme- 
diately to paradife, without obliging them on 
their way thither to pafs through purgatory.’ 
The cuftom of vifiting Rome to receive a 
plenary abfolution of all fins was begun in 
1300, from a rumour that this had been prac- 
tifed before. It was not, however, to be found in 
the ancient records: but an old man, aged 107, 
being queftioned about it, faid he remembered 
that, in the year 1200, his father, who was a 
laborer, went to Rome to gain this indul- 
gence. It was accordingly confirmed by the 
bull of pope Boniface; and Clement gave it 
the name of the jubilee, becaufe it refembled 
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the feftival of the Jews celebrated every fifty 
years, at which flaves were fet free, debts for- 
given, and each perfon obtained the wealth and 
honor of their family. 

The concourfe of pilgrims at this jubilee 
was prodigious; they were reckoned near a 
million.. The ftreets were fo full that men 
were carried along by the crowd, whether on 
horfeback or on foot. ‘There was no. appear- 
ance that the plague had depopulated the 
world. The people of quality came the laft to 
it; and; above all, the ladies of the grandees 
from beyond the mountains. Moft of them 
took the route of Areona; and Bernardin de Po- 
lenta, lord of Ravenna, whofe caftle was on 
this road, joined, and made great confufion 
among them. ‘ This would not have befallen 
them,’ fays a contemporary hiftorian, ‘if they 
had remained in thew houfes; becaufe a fhip 
which is always in port cannot be ihipwrecked. 
Indulgencies and journies,’ he adds ‘ are not fit 
for young people.’ Strangers who came from 
all countries, knowing only their own lan- 
guage, were embarraffed about confeffion. They 
therefore made ufe of interpreters, who often 
publithed what they heard; and it became ne- 
ceflary to buy their filence at a dear rate. To 


remedy this abufe, they  eftablithed peniten- 
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tiaries at Rome, who underftood all the lan- 
guages. The kings of Caftile, Arragon, Por- 
tugal, and Cyprus, would fain have obtained 
indulgence without going to Rome. They 
wrote to the pope to beg he would difpenfe 
with this journey ; but the cardinals oppofing, 
he wrote this anfwer to thefe princes: * My 
brethren, the cardinals, confidering that this 
indulgence is granted not only for the falvation 
of fouls, but for the honor of the faints, would 
not confent that any fhould be difpenfed from 
this vifitation to their churches.” The number 
of thirty days was fixed for the Romans, fifteen 
for the Italians, and ten for other firangers. 
Clement, whofe goodnefs and courtefy was 
difplayed on all occafions, extended his imdul- 
gence to thofe perfons who had been prevented 
from, or ftopped on, their journey, on this 
condition, that they fhould give to the church 
the money they would have expended in it. 
‘The inhabitants of Rome,’ fays Villani, ‘ were 
exorbitant in their impofitions upon thefe 
firangers ; and ufed fuch frauds and monopolies, 
that, joined to the fatigue and heat, caufed a 
ereat mortality.” And Meyer, another hiftorian 
of that age, affures us that, of all thefe pil- 
grims, the tenth part never returned to their 
habitations. 
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As foon as Petrarch could get out, he vifited 
all the churches with extreme ardor to gain 
the jubilee. He fpeaks of the good effeéts it 
had upon his foul. ‘I went with fervor,’ fays 
he, ‘determined to put an end to that finful 
hfe which has often covered me with fhame, 
and I hope nothing can make me change the 
firm refolutions I have taken.’ 

The reft of his time was much of it fpent in 
all probability with his friend Lelius. After 
having gained the jubilee, he returned imme- 
diately to Padua. He took his route through 
Tufcany, and {topped at Arezzo, defirous to fee 
the town in which he was born. Aretin fays, 
that his townfmen, charmed with the fight of 
aman who was fuch an honor to them, went 
out to meet him, and paid him the fame re- 
{pect and obeifance they would have done to a 
king: This was in December, 1350. He had 
the good fortune to find in this town the Infti- 
tutions of Quintilian, which till then he could 
never meet with. ‘The manufcript was muti- 
lated, and in a bad condition: but it was an 
interefting difcovery to him. He wrote fome 
lines to Quintilian to expreis his joy; in which 
he tells him plainly, that he was fitter to form 
great orators, than to be an orator himfelf. 


Some days after this, Petrarch going out of 
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Arezzo to purfue his journey, the principal 
people of the city, who accompanied him, led 
him to Orto, to fhew him the houfe in which 
he was born. ‘It was a little houfe,’ fays Pe- 
trarch, ‘as befitted an exile.’ They told him 
that the proprietor would have made fome al- 
terations in it, which the town had always op- 
pofed, that the place confecrated by his birth 
might remain always in the {tate 1t was in at 
that time. He relates this to a perfon who 
had written to know whether Arezzo was 
really the place of his birth; and adds, ‘ Arezzo 
has fhewn more refpeét to a ftranger than Flo- 
rence to a citizen.’ 

Petrarch ftopped at Florence to converfe 
with his friends; and went from thence to 
Padua, where he had fixed his refidence. There 
was great confiernation, and an univerfal la- 
mentation, in this city, which had loft the beft 
of all mafters. James de Corrare had in his 
houfe a relation called William, whom he 
treated with kindnefs, and admitted to his 
table, though he was unworthy of that favor. 
The 21 of December, after dinner, when 
this lord was feated in his palace, furrounded 
with his friends, fervants, and guards, William 
plunged a dagger into his breaft with fo much 
celerity, that no one had time to ward off the 
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ftroke. Some haftened to raife up their lord, 
who was fallen, and who expired in their arms: 
the reft pierced the monfter with a thoufand 
firokes who had committed this parricide. 
‘At the fame inftant,’ fays Petrarch, ‘there 
went out of this world two fouls of a very dif- 
ferent kind, and the routes they took were as 
oppofite.’ ‘The motive of this aétion is un- 
known; but fome think James had forbade 
him to appear abroad on account of his bad 
conduct. 

Petrarch wrote on this occafion the following 
letter to Boccace : 

‘I have learnt by long habit to cope with 
Fortune. I do not oppofe her ftrokes by groans 
and tears, but by a heart hardened to repel them, 
She perceived me firm and intrepid, and took 
a lance to pierce me at the time I lay the moft 
expofed by the death of thofe friends who had 
formed.a rampart around me. By a fudden, 
horrible, and unworthy death, fhe has de- 
prived me of another tender friend, of a man 
who was my confolation and glory. He was 
the moft like king Robert in his love of letters, 
and in his favors to thofe who profeffed them. 
He was diftinguifhed for a fingular fweetnefs 
of manners, .and was the father, rather than 
lord, of his people. I had given myfelf to 
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him. While I live I fhall never lofe the remem- 
brance of James de Corrare, and fhall always 
{peak of him with pleafure. I would celebrate 
him to you, and to pofterity ; but he is much 
above my praife.’ 

The death of James de Corrare rendered 
Padua difagreeable to Petrarch. The delight- 
ful fituation of Vauclufe prefented itfelf, and 
he withed once more to behold it. But. he 
continued the winter at Padua. He fpent a 
great deal of his time with Ildebrandin Comti, 
bifhop of that city; a man of high rank and 
great merit. One day, as he was fupping at 
his palace, two Carthufian monks came there, 
and were well received by. Ildebrandin, who 
loved their order. He afked them what 
brought them to Padua. ‘ We are going,’ they 
faid, ‘to Trevife, by the order of our general, 
to eftablifh a monaftery ; the bifhop of that 
city, and fome of its pious inhabitants, defiring 
to have one of our order.’ Ildebrandin, after 
feveral more queftions, turned the converfation 
infenfibly upon father Gerard, brother to Pe- 
trarch, and afked them if he appeared con- 
tented with his lot. The two monks, who 
did not know Petrarch, related wonders of his 
brother. 


“The plague,’ faid they, ‘having got inte 
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the monaftery of Montrieu, the prior, a man of 
exemplary piety, but feized with terror, told his 
monks that flight was the only part they had 
to take. Gerard anfwered with courage, ‘‘Go 
where you pleafe: as to myfelf, I will remain 
in the fituation in which Heaven has fixed me.” 
The prior redoubled his inftances ; and, to 
alarm him, faid, ‘‘ When you are dead, there 
will be no perfon to bury you.” ‘“‘ That is the 
laft of my cares,” faid Gerard ; ‘‘ and the affair 
of my furvivors rather than mine.” The. prior 
fled to his own country, where death followed, 
and ftruck him. Gerard remained in his con- 
vent, where the plague refpected and left him 
only, after having deftroyed, in afew days, 
thirty-four of his brethren who continued with 
him. Gerard paid them every fervice, received 
their laft fighs, wafhed their,bodies, and buried 
them when death had taken thofe deftined to 
this office. With only a dog left for his com- 
panion, he watched at night to guard the 
houfe, and took his repofe in the day. The 
thieves, with which this country is infefted, 
came feveral times to pillage this monattery, 
but he found fome means to get rid of them. 
When the fummer was paffed, he fent.to.a neigh- 
bouring monattery of the Carthufians, to beg 
they would give him a monk to take care of 
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the houfe; and he went himfelf to the fupe- 
rior monaftery of the Carthufians, where he 
was received with fingular diftinétion by eighty- 
three priors, and obtained of them a great 
favor. They permitted him to choofe a prior 
and monks to renew his houfe from the dif- 
ferent convents of the order; and he returned 
triumphant, which he merited by ‘his care, 
fidelity, and prudence.’ 

While the Carthufians were relating thefe 
wonders of father Gerard, the prelate caft his 
eyes, filled with tears of joy, from time to time, 
on Petrarch. ‘I know not,’ fays the latter, 
‘whether my eyes appeared fo; but my heart 
was tenderly moved.’ The Carthufians at laft 
difcovered him to be the brother of Petrarch, 
and with a holy effufion embraced him, faying, 
‘Ah! how happy are you in fuch a brother !’ 
Petrarch could only anfwer with his tears: he 
was touched with this fcene beyond exprefiion, 
as he owns in a letter to his brother, from 
whence this account is taken. 

About this time he made a review of all his 
manu{cripts. Reflecting on the uncertainty of 
life, and recalling the loffes he had fuftained in 
a {hort time, he thought it neceflary to arrange 
his affairs; like thofe who, on the evening 
that precedes a long journey, collect together 
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what they will take with them, burn the, 
things that are unneceflary, and give the reft to 
their friends. He found much pleafure in re- 
viewing his fentiments in the different periods 
of his life. When he difcovered how many 
things he had begun, and left unfinithed, he 
confidered fuch undertakings as a great folly in 
fo fhort a life, and he threw into the fire di- 
rectly a thoufand epiftles and poems on all fub- 
jects. ‘I charged Vulcan,’ fays he, ‘ with the 
trouble of connecting them. But fhall I own 
my weaknefs? it was not without fighs.’ But 
recolle¢ting that his dear Socrates had begged 
of him his profe works, and Barbatus his poetry, 
he faved the reft. To this we owe the eight 
books of his familiar fubjeéts, dedicated to 
Socrates; and the three books of his Latin 
verfes, dedicated to Barbatus, printed in the 
edition of Bale in 1581, the moft complete 
edition there is of his works. Thofe he de- 
ftroyed contained probably a thoufand interett- 
ing anecdotes of his life. Petrarch writes thus 
to Socrates on this fubject : 

‘T will not fay to my readers as did Apuleius, 
‘‘Read my works, they will pleafe you;” but you, 
my dear Socrates, will read them with ardor, 
and perhaps with pleafure, becaufe you love 
me. If my ftyle fhould amufe you, it will be 
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owing to your friendfhip, and not to my wit. 
A woman need not attend the toilette whofe 
lover is to be judge of her beauty. - You know 
I am not eloquent, nor does the epiftolary ftyle 
admit of it. The letters of Cicero are fimple, 
plain, and eafy: he referved for his pleadings 
the thunders of his eloquence. If you will ° 
give me a mark of your friendfhip, keep thefe- 
trifles to yourfelf; the world will not view 
them with your candour; even you muft con- 
fider my fituation. My life is that of a wan- 
derer up and down in the midft of perils, fixed 
to no certain fpot. This manner of life pro- 
cured me a great number of acquaintance ; of 
real friends, perhaps, but a few; but of this we 
cannot eafily judge. This obliged me to write 
to people of all countries, and of every age and 
fituation, whofe charaéters and manners of 
thinking were quite oppofite. You will there- 
fore find feeming contradiétions in thefe let- 
ters ; for the attention of a writer ought to be 
fixed on the perfon to whom he writes, on his 
character and manner of thinking, and how he 
‘is likely to be affeéted with the fubje& before 
him. We muft not write in the fame manner 
to a brave man and a coward; to a young man 
without experience, and to a man of advanced 
years, who has paffed through the difficulties of 
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life; to a happy man, puffed up with profperity, 
and to a wretched one, depreffed by adverfity ; 
to amanof letters, and toa fool. There is an 
infinite variety among men, and their minds 
have as little refemblance as their faces. And 
were we to write only to one perfon, we muft 
even then fometimes change our ftyle and 
manner: a monotony in language will tire at 
length, as well as an uniformity in our food. 

‘J have fuppreffed in thefe letters thofe 
minute details which feldom intereft thofe who 
are not concerned in them. But I am not 
altogether of the opinion of Seneca, who re- 
proaches Cicero for fuch details, and who {ftuffs 
his own letters with morals and philofophy. 
I have rather followed the latter, and have 
mixed fimple narrations with moral refle¢tions, 
in the manner of Cicero. Give thefe trifles a 
corner in your cabinet, where they may be 
fheltered from thofe daring critics who, with- 
out producing any thing of their own, deter- 
mine with affurance on the works of others. 

‘I have fketched out a picture of myfelf, 
which I deftine for you. It fhall be drawn 
with care: it will not be, as Cicero fays, the 
Minerva of Phidias; but when I have finifhed 
it, it fhall not fear the critic. In this review 
you will be ftruck with my weaknefs and 
K 4 
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effeminate complaints: you will fay, I was a 
man in youth, and a child in mature age. I 
complained not, however, like Cicero, of exile, 
ficknefs, a fum loft, a payment deferred, or an 
unjuft decifion: but when I loft my friends 
all at once, and.the world was to: me anni- 
hilated, there would have been more infen- 
fibility than {trength of mind.in being unmoved 
by fuch afflictions.. At prefent -I experience 
the change that Seneca tells us always befalls 
the ignorant. Defpair has given me courage 
and tranquillity. Henceforth you fhall beliold 
me att, fpeak, and write, with more vigor. 
Even a falling world might crufh, but it would 
not intimidate me. _ 

‘I began this letter with the day, and with 
the day I will end it. I have prolonged my 
converlation with you, becaufe it is delightful 
to me thus to enjoy your prefence, notwith- 
ftanding the feas and the mountains that fepa- 
rate us. Could I procure a tranquil and fixed 
eftablithment, I would undertake fome con- 
fiderable. work, that I might confecrate it to 
you. J would fain immortalize your name; 
but you ftand in no need of my praife. Adieu ! 
You are my Idomeneus, my Atticus, my Lu- 
cilius !’ 


Petrarch lodged, when at Padua, in the cloif- 
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ter of St. Juftine, clofe to the church of that 
monaftery, which was built on the ruins of 
the ancient temple of Concord. Some work- 
men employed there, found a ftone on which 
was an infcription to the memory of Livy. 
Petrarch, who idolized this hiftorian, took it 
into his head to addrefs a letter to him as fol- 
lows: 

‘1 with I had lived in your age, or rather 
that you had been born in mine. I fhould have 
been among thofe who went to feek you at 
Rome, oreven inthe Indies, had you dwelt there. 
I can now only behold you in your books; 
and in them but in part, from the indolence 
of our age, who have never taken any pains to 
colleét your works. I cannot reflect on this 
without feeling indignation at my countrymen, 
who feek after nothing but gold, filver, and the 
pleafures of fenfe. 

‘I am under great obligations to you, be- 
caufe you bring me into fo ‘much good com- 
pany. When I read your works, I think I live 
with Brutus, Regulus, Scipio, the Fabricii, the 
Camilli; and not with the banditti among 
whom my unfortunate ftars have placed me. 
Salute on my part, among the ancients, Poly- 
bius, Quintus, Claudius, Valerius, and Antias, 
whofe glory was clouded by yours; among the 
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moderns, Pliny the younger, yourneighbour, and 
Crifpus Salluft, your rival; and inform them they 
have not been more fortunate than you with re- 
fpect to the prefervation of their works. 

‘I write this in the city where you were 
born and interred, in the veftibule of St. Juf- 
tine the virgin, and on the ftone of your mo- 
nument.’ 

Padua was near Venice, and Petrarch went 
often to that city, which he called the wonder 
of all cities. He became acquainted with An- 
drew Dondolo, who was made doge in 1343, 
though he was but’ thirty-fix years of age, 
which was an extraordinary thing. But he was 
a young man of great merit, and joined the 
talents neceffary for governing with an agree- 
able figure and very enchanting manners. We 
have feen that he was in the good graces of the 
beautiful emprefs of Milan. His mind was 
cultivated and poetical. He had read the works 
of our poet, and was charmed with his ac- 
quaintance; to obtain which he had made con- 
fiderable advances, which Petrarch anfwered 
with the higheft fentiments of efteem and 
adiniration. 

The commerce of the Venetians increafed 
under the government of Dondolo: they be- 
gan at that time to trade to Egypt and Syria, 
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from whence they brought filk, pearls, aroma- 
tic fpices, and other commodities of the eaft. 
This excited the envy of the Genoefe, and a 
rupture enfued. Petrarch, in a letter to the 
doge of Genoa, fays, ‘ I am troubled at the 
fituation of your republic. I know the dif- 
ference there is between the tumult of arms and 
the tranquillity of Parnaffus, and that the lyre 
of Apollo ill accords with the trumpet of Mars. 
Hannibal himfelf faid, that a certain peace was 
to be preferred to an expected victory. What 
diftreffes me the moft is, that it is Italians you 
oppofe. Would it not be better to wage war 
againft Damas, Sufa, or Memphis? Mutt the 
deftru@tion of the Theban brothers be renewed 
in Italy? 

‘With grief I learn your league with the 
king of Arragon; and will you feek the aid of 
a barbarian to deftroy your own countrymen? 
Your enemies, you fay, have fet the example; 
they are then ‘equally culpable. Venice calls 
to her fuccour the tyrants of the weft; Genoa 
thofe of the eaft! Wretches that we are! we 
buy venal fouls to deftroy our own children ! 

Nature gave us for barriers the Alps and the 
two feas; avarice, envy, and pride, have open- 
ed thefe barriers to the Cimbres, the Huns, the 
Teutons, the Gauls, and the Spaniards. How 
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often have we recited with tears thefe lines of 
Virgil: ‘* Strangers poffefs thefe cultivated 
fields! thefe harvefits are the prey of barba- 
rians!” Behold how difcord has reduced the 
citizens of this wretched country! Athens 
and Lacedemon had a rivalfhip like yours: the 
latter could have deftroyed the former; but, 
‘* Heaven forbid,” faid they, ‘‘ that we fhould 
put out one of the eyes of Greece.” A fine an- 
{wer, worthy of Sparta! In the midft of thefe 
agitations I cannot remain filent. While fome 
are dragoing along great trees to conftruct vef- 
fels of war, and others are fharpening their 
{words and their darts, I fhould think myfelf 
culpable if I did not take up my pen, which is 
my only weapon. I am confcious with what 
circumfpection we ought to fpeak to our fupe- 
tiors; but the love of one’s country is above 
all: this will plead my caufe, and perfuade 
you to pardon my prefumption. I will prof 
trate myfelf before the chiefs of both nations, 
and thus befeech them: Throw down your 
arms, give each other the kifs of peace, unite 
your hearts, and your colors! Then will the 
Pontus, the Euxine, and the ocean, be opened 
to you; and your fhips will arrive in fafety at 
Taprobane, the Fortunate Iflands, the un- 
known Thule, and at the Poles! Kings and 
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people fhall go before you: the Indian, the 
Englifh, and the Ethiopian, fhall dread your 
power. Let peace reign among you, and you 
will have nothing to fear! Adieu, the greateft 
of dukes, and the beft of men ?’ } 

Andrew Dondola, in his anfwer, fpeaks thus 
to Petrarch : 

‘The Genoefe are not our brothers: they 
have been guilty of a thoufand wrongs to the 
republic of Venice: they are domettic ene- 
mies, and worle they cannot be. They have 
abufed our patience, tarnifhed the glory of 
Italy, and debafed the diadem of its queen. 
‘They have rendered themfelves odious to the 
whole univerfe. It is not afhonifhing they 
cannot agree with others, fince they are never 
in harmony with themfelves. We only under- 
take this war to procure an honorable peace 
for our country, which is dearer to us than our 
lives.’ 

The doge was delighted with the eloquence 
of Petrarch’s letter, and the depth of his under- 
ftanding. ‘ You are very dear to us,’ faid he; 
‘but you will be ftill more fo, if you will often 
regale us with fuch fine productions !' 

The fixth of April this year, 1351, three years 
after the death of Laura, Petrarch wrote the fol- 
lowing lines : 
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-¢QOh, Love! who has not proved thy mighty 
power? Seek in the earth for my dear treafure 
that is hidden there! Seek for that pure and 
chafte heart which was my fole delight! Tear 
from the hands of death what he has forced 
from me, and fix once more thy precious en- 
fien on her lovely face! Rekindle that flame 
which was my guide; that conftant flame, 
which enlightens me ftill, though it is extin- 
guithed itfelf. 

‘Never did thirfty ftag feek the cooling 
fountain as I feek what I have loft. Amiable 
pilgrim ! why did you fet out before me! The 
empire of death has now loft its hold over me ; 
for fhe who ‘bound me ‘to earth is afcended to 
heaven! My chains are broken. Iam free and 
miferable !? 

In another fonnet he fays, ‘ How bleft fhould 
I have been had I died with Laura!’ But she 
would not have enjoyed one of the greateft 
pleafures he met with in the courfe of his life: 
his friend Boccace came to him on this day, 
to inform him he was recalled to his coun- 
try, and reftored to the inheritance of ;his:fa- 
mily. 

The friends of Petrarch at laft obtained his 
caufe, and fent Boccace with a letter to: him 
from the fenate, thus infcribed: ‘To the re- 
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verend Signior Francis Petrarch, canon of Pa- 
dua, crowned poet, our very dear countryman, 
prior of the arts, and Gonfalonier of Juftice to 
the people of Florence. 

‘Illuftrious branch of our country! Your 
name has long founded in our ears, and touch- 
ed our hearts. The fuccefs of your ftudies, 
and that admirable art in which you excel, 
have decorated you with the laurel, and ren- 
dered you worthy to ferve as a model to pofte- 
rity. You will find in the hearts of your coun- 
trymen all thofe fentiments of efteem and 
friendfhip you deferve; and, that there may 
be nothing in your country to give you pain, 
of your own liberality, and infpired by that pa- 
ternal tendernefs we have always had for you, 
we return to you, without any exception, the 
lands of your anceftors, which have been re- 
deemed with the public treafure. The gift is 
{mall in itfelf, and little proportioned to your 
merit: but it will be enhanced by regard to our 
laws, our cuftoms, and the recollection of thofe 
who have not been able to obtain it. You 
may now inhabit, when you pleafe, the city 
in which you was born. We flatter ourfelves 
that, filled with love for your country, you 
will not go elfewhere to feek the applaufe that 
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you merit, and the tranquillity that you de- 
fire. 

¢We read admirable things of Virgil, and 
of fome other authors of antiquity, whom 
even our own age caufes us to regret. You 
will not find among us Cefars or Mecenafes ; 
thefe are titles unknown to us; but you will 
find countrymen, zealous for your glory, ar- 
dent to publifh your praife, and extend your 
renown; extremely fenfible of the honor our 
city obtains from having produced a man who 
has no parallel. Antiquity cannot boaft, nor 
will his equal be found in pofterity. 

‘We are not ignorant how rare, how fplen- 
did is the name of a poet. Ennius called poets 
holy, and they are in fome fort infpired with 
a divine fpirit; for which reafon they were 
crowned, as were the Cefars and heroes who 
triumphed. The latter are immortalized by 
their actions, the former by their works. It 
-1s praife-worthy, fays Salluft, to do well for 
the republic, and it is not lefs fo by eloquence 
to promote its glory. ‘Thus men become il- 
luftrious both in war and in peace; and re- 
nown, as Lucan fays, fhelters both the one 
and the other from the outrages of time. If 
the foul of Virgil, if the eloquent fpirit of Ci- 
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cero were again to appear in a bodily form 
among us, we fhould not venerate them more 
than we venerate you. Why are men more 
ready to praife thofe of whom they only hear, 
than thofe who are prefent with them? You 
excite our admiration, and we will fing your 
praife. Who would not be aftonifhed to find 
fo few good writers, and {till fewer poets, in 
that crowd of wits among us who apply to fo 
many different ftudies? Cicero explains this : 
It is owing, fays he, to the greatnefs of the 
object, and the difficulty of fuccefs. But 
you have arrived at it by the firength of your 
genius, and great application. We have re-. 
folved, after mature deliberation, to advance 
the honor of our city in reftoring the {ciences 
and the arts, perfuaded that they will give to 
it, as they did to Rome, a fort of empire over 
the reft of Italy. 

‘What we defire, what was fo rare among 
the ancients, you alone can produce. Your 
country conjures you, by all that is moft fa- 
cred, by all the rights fhe has over you, to con- 
fecrate to her your time, to prefide over and di- 
rect thefe her ftudies, that they may excel 
thofe of others. You fhall make choice of the 
authors you will explain, and {hall act in the 
manner moft fuited to your occupations and 
Voz, II. I | 
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your glory. The greateft things have often: 
arofe from fmall beginnings. ‘There are not 
wanting perfons of merit among us, who, un- 
der your aufpices, will give fome poetic works to: 
the public. Finifh with us your Africa, that 
immortal poem; and bring back to us the 
Mufes, whom we have fo long neglected... You 
have wandered. long enough about the world : 
you know the cities and the manners of all. 
nations. It is time for you to fettle. Re- 
turn to your country, which calls you with a. 
loud voice after a long abfence; a fummons. 
which;. perhaps, no one ever received but your- 
felf. Magiftrates and people, great and fmall, 
defire your prefence. Your houfehold gods,. 
your recovered lands, wait for you with impa- 
tience. Return to them, return to us. You: 
are dear to us: you will be ftill dearer, if you 
comply with our wifhes. We have many 
other things to fay, which we have confided 
to John Boccace, the meffenger of thefe dif-. 
patches, to whom we beg you would give the 
fame credit that you would do to ourfelves.’ 
Villani relates, that the plague having depo- 
pulated the city of Florence, the inhabitants, to 
draw men thither, and reftore its flourifhing 
ftate, deliberated about eftablifhing an univer- 
fity, where they fhould teach all the {ciences, 
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and, above all, theology, and the civil and 
canon law. In confequence of which they 
built fchools, affigned public funds for them, 
and called thither the beft profeffors in every 
branch of ftudy. The pope and the cardinals 
approved the plan, and granted this univerfity 
all the privileges of thofe of Paris, Bologna, 
&c. The Florentines wifhed for Petrarch at 
the head of this eftablifhment, to do them ho- 
nor, and revive the tafte for refined know- 
ledge. And this produced the juft reftitu- 
tion of his lands, and the obliging letter they 
fent him. Petrarch’s anfwer was as follows: 

‘I have lived long enough, my dear country- 
men. According to the maxim of the wile 
man, We fhould die when we have nothing 
left us to defire. I have never been ambitious 
of riches or honors ; of this my whole life has 
been a fufficient proof. My prayers and my 
wifhes have all centered in being a good man, 
and in meriting the approbation of worthy 
perfons. If I have not accomplithed the firft 
point, your letter, which furprifed and rejoiced 
me, is a proof I am not far from the laft. 

‘As Plutarch faid to the emperor Trajan, 
I rejoice in my own happineds, and felicitate 
you on your virtue. It is a prodigy in an 
age fo deficient in goodnels, and aftonifhing to 
FQ 
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find fo much of that public (fo to fpeak) po- 
pular liberty in that vaft body of which youn 
republic is compofed. 

‘Tlluftrious and generous men! had I beer 
prefent, could I have defired more than you 
have granted to me when I was abfent, and 
afked nothing? Where is the country which 
has better treated the beft of its citizens? 
Rome recalled from exile, Cicero, Rutilius, 
Metellus; but fhe had exiled them unjuftly. 
She recalled Camillus, but at a time when fhe 
could not do without him. . The fame reafon 
engaged Athens to recall Alcibiades. But there 
is no example of an abfent citizen’s being re- 
called voluntarily, but from the motive of fer- 
vice to their country. Auguttus reftored his land 
to Virgil: but have we ever feen a public fe- 
nate reftore to the fon an inheritance which 
(for not being claimed at a certain time) was 
loft by his father? With how many flatte- 
ries, carefles, and foothing ‘entreaties, have you 
{weetened the reftitution of my land, after hav- 
ing purchafed it with the money of the public ! 
When I fee it thus dreffed out and enriched 
with the flowers of your eloquence, I envy 
not the moft fertile {pots of Africa and Sicily, 
or thofe lands of Campania where Ceres and 
Bacchus contend for the {uperiority. More 
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fenfibly affected with your flattering addrefs 
than the fervices you have done, or wifh to do, 
me, nothing is wanting to my happinefs, but 
to deferve, by my conduct, what I owe to your 
generofity. 

‘It is a great confolation to find myfelf thus 
re-eftablifhed in my country, where my father, 
my grandfather, and great-grandfather, lived 
wo old age, and diftinguifhed themfelves more 
by their fidelity and their zeal thar by the 
incenfe of adulation. As to myfelf, who have 
flown fo far beyond it, on the wings of nature 
or of fortune, you offer mean afyium where, 
after fo many courfes, I may repofe in tranquil- 
lity. It is a precious gift; but what you have 
added is more precious ftill, and will be al- 
ways a fpur which will excite me to virtue and 
glory. 

‘Receive my grateful thanks, fuch as they 
are, and impute it to yourfelves that they can- 
not equal your beneficence. I muft be much 
more eloquent than I am, to exprefs an ac- 
knowledgment that bears any proportion to 
your benefits. Whatever I can fay will be 
ever unequal to my wifhes. Overwhelined 
with your favors, fhall I dare to appropriate 
the anfwer of Auguftus to the fenate with tears? 
Arrived at:the completion of my defires, what 
F 3 
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can I afk of the gods, but that your good-will 
may laft as long as my life? I recollect that I 
made this requeft to thofe who were at the 
head of your fenate when I returned laft year 
from Rome. 

‘John Boccace, the meffenger of your let- 
ter and your orders, will acquaint you with my 
projects on my return ; I have confided them 
to him. I beg you to confider what he. fhall 
fay on my part, as if I {poke it myfelf. 

“Heaven grant that your republic may be 

always flourifhing !’ 
- Notwithftanding this letter, Petrarch formed 
the defign of going to Avignon and Vauclufe, 
and gives thefe reafons for it in a letter to one 
of his friends : 

* What can I alledge as an excufe for the 
variation of my foul, but that love of folitude 
and repofe fo natural to me? Too much 
known, too much fought, in my own country, 
praifed and flattered even to difguft, I feek 
a corner where I may live unknown, and with- 
out glory. Nothing appears to me fo defir- 
able as a tranquil and folitary life. My de- 
fert of Vauclufe prefents itfelf with all its 
charms. Its hills, its fountains, and its woods, 
fo favorable to my ftudies, poffefs my foul 
with a fweet emotion I cannot deferibe. I 
am no longer aftonifhed that Camillus, that 
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great man whom Rome exiled, fighed after 
his country, when I feel that a man born on 
the banks of the Arno regrets a fituation be- 
yond the Alps. Habit is a fecond nature ; and 
this folitude, from the ftrength of habit, is be- 
come as my country. What engages me the 
moft is, that I reckon upon finifhing there 
fome works I have begun. I am defirous to 
revifit my books, to draw them out of the 
boxes in which they are enclofed, that they may 
again fee the light, and behold the face of their 
mafter. In fine, if I fail in the promife I have 
given my friends at Florence, they ought to 
pardon me, fince it is the effect of that variation 
attached to the human mind, from which ne 
one is exempted, but thofe perfect men who 
never lofe fight of the fovereign good.’ 
Petrarch fet out from Padua the third of 
May, 1351, and brought with him his fon, 
whom he had taken from the fchool of Parma. 
‘I took him with me,’ faid he, ‘that his pre- 
fence might animate me to do him every good 
office. What would have become of this child 
af he had had the misfortune to lofe me?’ 
He arrived at Vicenza at the fetting of the 
fun. He hefitated whether he fhould ftop 
there, or proceed farther. Some perfons of 
merit he met with, determined him te ftay, 
F 4 
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They entered into converfation, and. night 
came on without Petrarch’s perceiving it. ‘I 
have often proved,’ fays he, ‘ that our friends 
are the greateft thieves of our time: but ought 
we to complain of this robbery, or can we make 
a better ufe of it than to pafs it with them?’ 
The converfation fell upon Cicero. Every ‘one 
fpoke as he thought of this great man. | Pe- 
trarch, having praifed his genius and eloquence, 
faid fomething of his ficklenefs of charaGer, 
and the inconftancy of his mind. Perceiving 
his friends aftonifhed, he drew from his. port- 
manteau two letters, in one of which he praifes 
his genius, in the other criticifes his charac- 
ter, 

Moft of the company were convinced of the 
juftice of the criticifm, except one old man, 
‘Ah! gentlemen,’ fays he, ‘for mercy fpeak 
with more refpeét of fo great a man: fpare me 
the grief of hearing any thin z faid againft him.’ 
When they afked him if he thought Cicero 
incapable of erring, he thut his eyes, fhook his 
head, and again repeated, ‘ What a mifery for. 
me to hear Cicero blafphemed  ‘ You con- 
fider him then asa god,’ faid Petrarch.  ‘ Yes,’ 
replied he, without hefitation ; ‘he is the god of 
eloquence.’ ‘You are then right,’ replied 
Petrarch ; ‘if he isa god, he cannot err; but k 
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confefs, this is the firft time I ever heard Cicero 
turned into a deity. After all, fince he deities 
Plato, I do not fee why you are to blame for 
doing the fame by him, if our religion permit- 
ted us to multiply gods at our pleafure.’ ‘I do 
but joke,’ faid the old man:’ ‘I know well that 
Cicero was a man; but agree with me that his 
mind was divine.’ ‘ Very true,’ faid Petrarch ; 
‘ you are now in the right; you {peak like Quin- 
tilian, who called Cicero a heavenly man. — It 
is fufficient, however, that he was a man liable 
to err, and errors you muft own he committed,’ 
At thefe words the old man gnafhed his teeth as 
if they had attacked his honor! 

Petrarch’s letters to Cicero united are as fol- 
lows : 

‘I have read your works with avidity, which, 
after a long fearch, I found at laft, You fay a 
great deal, complain very much, and_ often 
change your manner of thinking. I know al- 
ready what you taught to others; | know at 
prefent what you think yourfelf. | Wherever 
you are, liften to the moft zealous of your ad- 
mirers, It is not advice I mean to offer; it is 
a complaint dictated by fentiment, and mixed 
with forrow, 

‘ Reftlefs and unhappy old man! What do 
you mean by fo many quarrels and contentions? 
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And why do you facrifice to thefe a repofe fo 
much better fuited to your rank and your age? 
What falfe idea of glory has precipitated your 
erey hairs into thofe wars which fuit none but 
young men, and caufed you to end your life in 
a manner unworthy of a philofopher? Forget- 
ing your advice to your brothers, and the pre- 
cepts you gave your difciples, you are fallen 
into the very precipice you cautioned them to 
avoid. I fpeak not now of Dionyfius, of your 
brother, of your grandfon, or of Dolabella. 
Sometimes you praifed them to the {fkies; 
fometimes you overwhelmed them with re- 
proaches. I would be filent alfo concerning 
Cefar, whofe clemency was a certain port for 
all thofe who attacked him; and Pompey, to 
whom your intimacy gave you a right to {peak 
freely. But why that violence againft An- 
thony? Without doubt; we muft attribute it to 
your zeal for your finking country. But what 
then could be the motive of your fecret union 
with Auguftus? You know what your own 
Brutus faid of you: ‘‘ Cicero does not diflike 
a mafter; he would only have one that fuits 
him.” 

‘How I lament for you, my dear Cicero! I 
pity, but I blufh for your errors: I fay with 
Brutus, ‘ Of what ufe are fo many talents, and 
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fo much knowledge? Why does he fpeak fo 
well of vietue, and fo feldom adhere to its 
laws ?” Would it not better fuit a philofopher, 
like you, to renounce the fafces, the honors of 
a triumph, and thofe purfuits againft Cataline, 
which infpired you with fo much vanity, to 
pafs a tranquil old age at your villa, more oc- 
cupied (as you {peak yourfelf) with the future 
than with the prefent, which will fwiftly pafs 
away? Adieu for ever! my dear Cicero. I 
write from the other fide the Po, on the bor- 
ders of the Adige to the right, in the colony of 
Verona, the 12th of May, 1345, from the 
birth of him with whom you are not ac- 
quainted.’ 

One of Petrarch’s friends begged thefe re- 
fle@ions on Cicero, to examine them at his 
leifure, that he might form a clear judgment of 
them. Petrarch willingly confented, faying, 
‘I with I may be found to have miftaken his 
character.’ 

Petrarch fet out the next day for Verona, 
where he propofed only a fhort ftay : but Azon 
de Correge, William de Paftrengo, and fome 
other friends, detained him the whole month. 
‘The prayers of my friends,” fays he, ‘ are fo 
many bonds on my affeétion. Nothing can be 
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fweeter than friendfhip. I have only to com- 
plain of being loved too much for my repofe.’ 
Before he departed from Verona, he wrote the 
following letter to Boccace : 

‘You know, my dear friend, and every one 
knows, that, all things confidered, if 1 was my 
own matter, I fhould fix my refidence at Vau- 
clufe, and pafs the reft of my days in that ob- 
{cure retreat. Though deprived of that agree- 
able fuperfluity with which cities abound, it 
contains liberty, leifure, repofe, and folitude ; 
four things neceflary to my happinefs. | It has; 
however, two great faults: it is too far from 
Italy, to which I am drawn by nature; and too 
near that Weftern Babylon, which I deteft like 
Tartarus. But, to pafs over thefe objections, 
there are things I cannot commit to paper 
which will prevent my making a long-ftay at 
Vauclufe, unlefs fomething unforefeen hap- 
pens. I cannot tell what: I only know there 
is nothing but may befall an animal frail and 
mortal as man is, fo infolent even in the depth 
of mifery. 

‘My projeét then is to go and vifit the Ro- 
man pontiff on the borders of the Rhone, 
whom our anceftors went to adore on the 
banks of the Tiber, and whom our fucceffors 
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will perhaps feek on the borders of the Tagus. 
Time changes all things: all things follow its 
pafling {tream.’ 

But this isthe affair of that holy fifherman 
who, acquainted with the Rhine, the Rhone, 
and the Tagus, chofe the Tiber to affix there 
his veffels and his nets. It is the affair of the 
pilot whofe fhip is agitated by the tempeft, and 
of thofe who direét its helm. We are only 
paffengers, who run the fame hazards with 
them, without bemg refponfible for their errors. 
I will then feek him where I may, whom I 
cannot find where I would; and, after having 
taken a laft leave of fome friends who remain 
to me, I will fly, as Virgil fays, from barbarous 
Jands, and an inhofpitable fhore: I will go and 
fettle at my fountain, in the midft of my 
woods, books, and gardens, which have ex- 
pected me above four years: I will pafs the re- 
mainder of the fummer in retirement. If I was 
to betake myfelf to my ancient wanderings, I 
fhould fear for my health from the exceffive 
heats, though accuftomed to fuffer much from 
my childhood. The next autumn I hope at 
leaft to return to Italy with my books, which 
will enrich my Italian library. Thefe are my 
intentions, and I thought it right to inform 
you of them. Prefent my homage to our 
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fenate. You know how much I owe it. Saya 
thoufand things for me to thofe three dear and 
virtuous countrymen whofe image and conver- 
{ation I carry every where with me.’ 

In June, 1351, Petrarch went through Man- 
tua to Parma. He ftayed here but a few days, 
for the friends he had here were dead. From 
thence he went to Plaifance, where, finding a 
conveyance to Avignon, he wrote to Socrates, 
to acquaint him with his approach, and defire 
him to be at Vauclufe to meet him. At mount 
Genevre, one of the Alps, he wrote thefe lines 
to John de Arezzo. ‘ Padua has taken from 
me the man who was all my joy and con- 
folation ; I have nothing to inform you of that 
can make you laugh. I feek with ardor for 
fomething that may produce that effect on 
me. It fhould feem that antiquity was more 
erave and ferious, our age more gay and comic. 
Great affairs render men ferious; it is only 
trifles that amufe and make them laugh. Iam 
periuaded that Caffius would have laughed 
often if he had lived among us: and Democri- 
tus would have died with laughter, could he 
have compared his own age with ours. We 
fee nothing now but mad old men, doting old 
women, and young ones either foolifh or extra- 
vagant. We fhould have had a fine tete-a-tete 
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of laughing at them all. My letter, for its 
narrow {crawling figure, perfectly refembles the 
firait paflage of the Alps from whence I write 
it. I flatter myfelf that you will foon follow 
me. I would rather have had you for the com- 
panion of my journey, as I have often had be- 
fore ; but no pleafure is durable. I fhall expeé 
you at the fountain of Vauclufe, a place always 
agreeable and charming, but in fummer it is 
the Elyfian fields. We will breathe a little 
there, before we proceed to Babylon, that gulph 
of Tartarus.’—From the top of mount Genevre, 
June. 

Petrarch arrived at Vauclufe the 27th of 
June: his firft care was to notify his arrival to 
Philip de Cabaffole, bifhop of Cavaillon. He 
wrote to him thefe lines : 

‘Vauclufe is ever to me the moft agreeable 
fituation in the world, and which beft fuits my 
ftudies. I went there when a child: [I re- 
turned again when a youth; and in man- 
hood I paffed in that retreat fome of the 
choiceft years of my life. I would, if poffible, 
live here in old age, and die in your dominions. 
Tam fo impatient to fee you after fo long an 
abfence, that, when I have wiped off the duft of 
my journey, and bathed myfelf in the water of 
the Sargia, I will come immediately to Cavail- 
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lon.’ A fhort time after his arrival, Petrarch 
fays, in a letter to Boccace, ‘I promifed to re- 
turn in autumn, but how can we judge at a 
diftance? Time, place, and friendfhip, make us 
change our refolutions: the gladiator can only 
determine his fate in the amphitheatre. By 
what appears, I have bufinefs cut out for me 
during the {pace of two years in this country : 
my friends muft therefore pardon me if I do 
not keep my word; the inconftancy of the 
human’ mind muft be my apology.’ Having 
patied a month at Vauclufe, to refrefh himfelf 
after his journey, Petrarch went to vifit the 
pope and the cardinals at Avignon. 

The court of Avignon was at this time in 
its greateft luftre. The vifcountefs of Turenne 
continued to have the fame afcendant as ever, 
difpofed of every thing, and lived im the great- 
eft fplendor. Eleanor, her younger filter, was 
juft married to William Roger, count of Beau- 
fort, nephew of the pope, to whom the vif- 
countefs had fold the vifcounty of Turenne on 
this marriage. It was celebrated with a mag- 
nificence which anfwered to the quality of the 
perfons, and the tafte of Clement: and the ar- 
rival of king John of France increafed its eclat. 
This prince had juft fucceeded Philip de Valois, 
and immediately after his confecration he came 
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to Avignon, to thank the pope for an effential 
fervice he had rendered him, and which is a 
memorable event in the hiftory of France. 
Humbert, the dauphin of Viennois, whom Pe- 
trarch had reproached for his effeminacy, was 
a widower, and had no children. His domi- 
nions were very commodious for the king of 
France,.and he had ceded them to him in 
1343, and renewed the ceflation to Charles the 
dauphin: but, always refilefs and unquict, he 
wanted to break through this treaty, and fome- 
times he thought of marrying again. To put 
this entirely out of his power, and bind him to 
his contraét, the pope, after having obliged him 
to take the habit of St. Dominique, conferred 
on him all the facred orders on Chriftmas-day, 
1350; the under deacon at the midnight mats, 
the deacon at the mafs faid at break of day, and 
the priefihood at the third mafs. Eight days 
after, lte confecrated him bifhop and patriarch 
of Alexandria. By this means the dauphin 
was reunited to the crown; and it was an ar- 
ticle in the treaty, that the eldeft fon of the 
king, and the prefumptive heir of his crown, 
fhould from that time have the title of the 
Dauphin. 

King John refided at Villeneuve, which is 
only feparated from Avignon by the Rhone, 
WG ks il Ct 
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Continual feafis were celebrated on this occa- 
fion ; and, by his orders, a grand tournament, 
at which, fays an ancient hiftorian of Tholoufe, 
all the Roman court were prefent. 

King John, to exprefs his gratitude to Cle- 
ment for this important fervice, granted to 
William de Beaufort, and his pofterity, the firft 
privileges and appeals in the vifcountry of Tu- 
venne ; and ftood godfather to Joan, his fifter, 
to whom he affigned five hundred livres yearly ; 
a very confiderable fum at that time. At this 
time the pope made a promotion of the twelve 
new cardinals, to fill the places of thofe who 
died of the plague. Among thefe the two 
cardinals of the crown were, for France, Gille 
Rigaud, abbe of St. Dennis, to whom at Paris 
the pope fent the hat by one of his nephews, 
(a favor at that time without example.) The 
other, for Spain, was Gille Alvari, archbifhop of 
Toledo, who had great concern afterwards in 
the affairs of Italy. ‘The pope was reproached 
for admitting many young men into the facred 
college, becaufe related to him, who lived moft 
diffolute lives. Pierre Roger, the pope’s ne- 
phew, feems to be particularly referred to, who 
was only eighteen years of age when his uncle 
gave him the hat. But it was univerfally agreed 
he led a very exemplary life. He became af- 
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terwards, under the name of Gregory XI. one 
of the greateft popes that ever governed the 
church ; and he re-eftablifhed the holy fee at 
Rome. ‘There were two of thefe cardinals who 
eclipfed all the reft by their birth, their alliances 
with the greateft princes of Europe, their credit, 
their magnificence, the fplendor of their court, 
and the fuperiority of their knowledge. Thefe 
were Gui de Boulogne and Elie de Taillerand. 
The former we are acquainted with; the latter 
was of the illufirious houfe of Pengord: he 
had principally applied to the ftudy of the law, 
and was efteemed very fkilful in it. Petrarch 
fays of him, that he was one of the brighteft 
luminaries of the church. He was only thirty 
years of age when he was made cardinal. He 
had great influence in the election of Clement, 
and no perfon had more credit or authority in 
the facred college. ‘It is more honorable,’ 
{ays Petrarch, {peaking of him again, ‘to make 
popes, than to be a pope onefelf.’ He was rec- 
koned infolent and proud; and fome have ac- 
cufed him of cruel and bloody actions. 
Petrarch was more attached to. the two car- 
dinals I have mentioned than any others; and 
wrote a letter to the bifhop of Cavaillon, to 
thank him for his recommendation to ‘them. 
In it he fays,, ‘They are the two firongett 
G 2 
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rowers of the apoftolic bark.’ Three great 
affairs at this time occupied the court of 
Rome: the enterprife of the lords of Milan, 
which they meant to fupprefs; the war be- 
tween the kings of Naples and Hungary, 
which they defired to end; and the troubles 
of Rome, which it was neceffary to appeafe. 
After the fall of Rienzi, the pope had again 
eftablifhed the ancient form of government 
under fenators and a legate. When the latter 
quitted Rome, the fame diforders and violences 
arofe as before, which encouraged the remain- 
ing partifans of Rienzi. In this fituation of 
affairs, the pope named four cardinals to deli- 
berate on the means of reforming this city, and 
making choice of that government that fhould 
beft effect it. The cardinal de Boulogne de- 
fired Petrarch to give his fentiments of this im- 
portant affair. After fpeaking in the higheft 
terms of the facred refpeét due to the city of 
Rome, as the centre of the faith, and the feat 
of empire, he writes as follows: 

‘What has been the foundation of all its 
quarrels and miferies? I with to Heaven it 
may not be found, ancient pride, joined to 
modern tyranny. An effeminate, prefuming, 
and difdainful nobility undertakes to abufe an 


fumbled and unfortunate people. They would 
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bind Romans to their car, and lead them in 
triumph, as if they were Carthaginians or Cam- 
brians. Did any one ever hear of a triumph 
over citizens? Is there any law to authorife 
fuch an attempt? 

 ¢That I may not be fufpected of {peaking 
from any fecret animofity, I ought to fay, that, 
of the two families who have been thought to 
give rife to this charge, I never hated the one; 
the other I have loved, refpeéted, and ferved 
with affeGlion. The family of no prince is 
fo dear to me. But Rome, Italy, the liberties 
of good men, are dearer ftill; and, to {peak the 
truth, is what I owe to the living as well as 
to the dead. Behold this great city, deftined 
by God to be the head of the church, and of 
the world, behold it torn in pieces: not, as for- 
merly, by its own hands, but by ftrangers from 
the Rhine, whofe tyranny has reduced it to 
the moft deplorable ftate. How are we fallen ! 
Great God! caft on us, though we deferve it 
not, and eye of pity and of mercy! Alas! who 
would have thought that it fhould be our mi- 
fery to have it debated before the vicar of Je- 
fus Chrift, and before the fucceffors of his apol- 
tles, whether Roman citizens were to be ad- 
mitted into the fenate, when ftrangers, when 
new Tarquins, difplay their pride in the capi+ 
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tol? This, however, is the queftion which em. 
ploys the four pillars of the church. 

‘If I am afked, I hefitate not to fay, that 
the Roman fenate ought to be formed of none 
but Roman citizens: and that not only ftran- 
gers, but even the Latins, ought to be excluded. 
Manlius Torquatus fhould decide this queftion. 
When the Latins demanded a conful and fe- 
nators of their nation, this great man, full of 
indignation, fwore that he would never come 
into the fenate without a poignard, which he 
would plunge into the breaft of the firft Latin 
who fhould dare to appear there. To what 
was this refufal owing, but becaufe they would 
not grant to power or fortune, what was only 
due to fervice and to merit? But for this, Ma- 
cedonians and Carthaginians formerly, and all 
the nations under the fun at prefent, might 
pretend to this privilege. But fome will fay, 
We are Roman citizens. Ah! that they would 
prove themfelves fo, by being the guardians, 
and not the oppreffors, of their fellow-citizens, 
But can they call themfelyes fo who difdain 
the very name of men, and aim at nothing 
but the pompous titles of lords and princes ? 
Will they build their claim upon their no- 
bility or riches? In what the firt confifts is 
a queftion; for if not in virtue, it is a falfe 
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idea. As to the laft, they have drawn them 
from the church, their mother; let them ufe 
them, therefore, with moderation, asa fleeting 
good; but not to contemn the poor, or ruin 
that dear country from whofe liberality they 
hold them. But to govern well, is it neceffary 
to be rich? Was Valerius Publicola rich when 
he joined Brutus to expel the Tarquins: Was 
he not buried at the expence of the public, 
after having vanquifhed the Tufcans and the 
Sabines? Was Menenius Agrippa rich, when, 
by his eloquence, he reunited thofe fomented 
fpirits who threatened the republic with a fa- 
tal fchifm? or Quintus Cincinnatus, when he 
quitted his little field to head the army, and 
become conful of Rome? Curius and Fabricius, 
were they rich when they fought Pyrrhus 
and the Samnites? Regulus, when he van- 
quifhed the Carthaginians? Appius Claudius, 
when he governed the republic, though de- 
prived of fight? I fhould never finifh was I to 
bring all the examples that Rome furnithes of a 
glorious poverty. 

‘Virtue, (I fear not to fay it,) virtue has not 
a greater enemy than wealth. It was that 
which conquered Rome, after Rome had con- 
quered the world. Every foreign vice entered 
G 4 
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into that city by the fame door at which po- 
verty went out of it. Shall we fay that from 
pride, and not riches, arifes the defire of do- 
minion? This alfo was the peft of ancient 
Rome: but it was then, and will now, I truft, 
be fuppreffed by your decifions. In the firtt 
ages of the republic, the people demanded ma- 
giftrates to defend that liberty which they 
found was invaded by the great. The nobles 
oppofed this with all their might. To this was 
owing their firft retreat to the facred mount, 
The rights of the people prevailed over the 
pride of the nobles ; and, notwithftanding their 
oppofition, tribunes were created, the firft pub- 
lic rampart againft the violences of the fenate. 
After this there was a new difpute; the nobility 
would not permit marriages between the pa- 
tricians and plebeians: thus breaking afunder 
the ftrongeft bond of union between one ano- 
ther, they divided the city into two parties : 
but the people obtained a law which fhould 
render marriages free, without any limitation. 
However, the former continued only to take 
from the Patrician families their fir magif- 
trates. The people faw they were mocked ; 
they therefore demanded, and obtained, thefe 
offices; a fmall fa@ in itfelf, but which Livy 
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thought worthy of recital, as a proof of the 
pride of the nobles, and the glorious liberty of 
the people. 

‘ Cneius Flavius, the fon of a fcribe, a man 
of low extraction, but fharp wit, and excellent 
fpeech, was made edile. The nobles, enraged 
at the elevation cf fuch a man, laid down their 
ornaments of dignity. Flavius was not moved 
by this: he.oppofed the. greateft firmnefs to 
their pride. One day, when he went to fee 
his colleague, who was fick, the young patricians 
who where there would not deign to rife and fa- 
lute him. When he perceived this, he ordered 
his chair of ftate to be brought, fat down in it, 
and looking down on them from this elevated 
feat, he returned them difdain for difdain; while 
they fat on their ftools, confumed with rage and 
jealouly. This inftance, in my efteem, proved 
him worthy of being conful. 

‘ After many and violent contefts, a patri- 
cian and plebeian conful were feen feated toge- 
ther, and dividing the government of Rome. 
If thefe things are true, and to be found in our 
beft hiftorians, follow the happy example of 
thofe illuftrious times, when Rome, rifing out 
of nothing, as it were, was elevated almoft to 
heaven. It is not to be doubted but that city 
contains a great number of citizens, fuperior in 
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birth and merit to thofe ftrangers who, on the 
firength of name alone, defpife both heaven 
and earth. Were they virtuous, I would al- 
low them to be noble; but Rome would never 
acknowledge them to be Romans: and were 
they both, they ought not to be preferred to 
our anceftors, the founders of this empire. What 
do the poor people demand? Only that they 
may not be treated in their own city as exiles, 
and excluded the public adminiftration as if 
they had the plague. Can any thing be more 
juft ? 

“On this occafion it may be well to follow 
the counfel of Ariftotle, and imitate thofe who 
undertake to ftraighten a crooked tree. Oblige 
thofe noble ftrangers not only to divide with the 
Romans the fenatorfhip, and the other charges 
they have ufurped, but even to give them up, 
till, the republic having taken a contrary bend, 
things fhall infenfibly return back to their former 
equality. 

* This is my advice; this is what I fupplicate 
you to do; and what Rome, finking under her 
calamities, begs of you with weeping eyes. If 
you do not endeavour to re-eftablith her liberty, 
fhe fummonfes you before the awful tribunal of 
the Sovereign Judge. Jefus Chrift, who is in 
the midft of you when affembled, commands 
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you. St. Peterand St. Paul, who have infpired 
the pope to name you above others, defire it of 
you immediately. Liften to their lecret peti- 
tions, and you will pay no regard to outward 
folicitations. Be only occupied with what will 
benefit Rome, Italy, the world, and yourfelves. 
Our fins have rendered us little worthy of your 
protection: but the feat of the apoftles deferves 
to be fheltered from the violence of tyrants ; 
the temples of the faints ought to be forced from 
thofe robbers who have invaded them ; that 
holy land, fprinkled with the blood of fo many 
martyrs, merits furely to be faved from the blood 
of its citizens, which will be inevitably fpilled, if 
you do not take fome methods to fupprefs the 
fury of thefe tyrants.’ 

This letter of Petrarch’s. was addreffed to the 
four firft cardinals. 

The decifion in confequence of this letter 
of Petrarch’s to the four commiffary cardinals 
is not certain, as the pope foon after this fell 
fick. It is probable this affair was not deter- 
mined. The people of Rome themfelves, wea- 
ried out with the anarchy in which they lived, 
affembled together, and elected John Cerroni, 
invefting him with an abfolute authority. He 
was a good citizen, wife and prudent, and re- 


{pected for his probity. The nobles did not 
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dare to oppofe this, and it was confirmed by the 
pope’s vicar. 

The next affair in debate at Avignon was 
the enterprize of John Vifcomti, the brother 
and fucceffor of Luchin. He was archbithop, 
as well as governor, of Milan, and he aimed 
at being matter of all Italy. The pope on this 
fent a nuncio to re-demand the city of Bolog- 
na, which he had purchafed; and to choofe 
whether he would poffefs the fpiritual or the 
temporal power; for both could not be united. 
The archbifhop, after hearing the meffage with 
refpect, faid he would anfwer it the following 
Sunday at the cathedral. The day came; and, 
after celebrating mafs in his pontifical robes, 
he advanced towards the legate, requiring him 
to repeat the orders of the pope on the choice 
of the {piritual or the temporal: then taking 
the crofs in one hand, and drawing forth a 
naked {word with the other, he faid, ‘ Behold 
my {piritual and my temporal; and tell the holy 
father from me, that with the one I will de- 
fend the other.’ 

The pope, not content with this anfwer, 
commenced a procefs againft him, and fum- 
moned him to appear in perfon, on pain of 
excommunication. The archbifhop received 
the. brief, and promifed to obey it. Imme- 
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diately he fent to Avignon one of his fecreta- 
ries, ordering him to retain for his ufe all the 
houfes and {tables that he could hire at Avig- 
non, with provifions for the fubfiftence of 
twelve thoufand horfe, and fix thoufand foot. 
The fecretary executed his commiffion fo well, 
that the firangers who came to Avignon on 
bufinefs could find no place to lodge in. The 
pope being informed of this, afked the fecretary 
if the archbifhop required fo many houfes. The 
latter anfwered, he feared thofe would not be 
fufficient ; becaufe his mafter was coming with 
eighteen thoufand troops, befides a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants of Milan, who would ac- 
company him. ‘The pope, terrified at this ac- 
count, paid immediately the expence the fecre- 
tary had been at, and difmiffed him, with orders 
to tell the archbithop that he difpenfed him from 
this journey. 

There is another anecdote related of this 
prince; and they all ferve to fhew his artful 
character, and with what apparent modefty 
and fubmiffion he covered his pride and refo- 
lution. The cardinal de Ceccano, going on 
his legatefhip to Rome, pafied by Milan. The 
archbifhop went out to meet him with fo nu- 
merous and {plendid a train, and fo many led 
horfes richly harnefied, that, in furprife, he faid, 
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to him, ‘ Mr. Archbifhop, why all this pomp?’ 
‘It is,’ replied he, affecting an humble air, and 
a foft tone of voice, ‘to convince the holy father 
that he has under him a little prieft who can do 
fomething. ’ 

There was an anonymous letter that was alfo 
attributed to this prince ; but it appears more 
likely to have been written by Petrarch, from 
the ftyle of irony that runs through it. One 
day, when the pope was in full confiftory, a 
cardinal, who is not named, let this letter fall 
in fo cunning a manner, that it was brought to 
the pope, who ordered it to be read in the pre- 
fence of all the court. The infeription was in 
thefe terms : 

‘ Leviathan, prince of darknefs, to pope Cle- 
ment his vicar, and to the cardinals his counfel- 
lors aud good friends.’ 

After an enumeration of very dreadful crimes, 
which Leviathan afcribes to this corrupt court, 
and on which he makes them great compli- 
ments, exhorting them to continue in this 
noble courfe, that they may more and more 
merit his protection; he inveighs againft the 
doétrine of the apoftles, and turns their plain 
and fober life into the higheft ridicule. ‘1 
know,’ fays he, ‘that, fo far from imitating, 
you have their piety and humility in horror and 
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derifion. I have no reproach to make you on 
this account, but that your words do not al- 
ways correfpond with your aétions. Corre 
this fault, if you with to be advanced in my 
kingdom.’ He concludes thus: ‘ Pride, your 
fuperb mother, falutes you; with your fifters 
Avarice, Lewdnefs, and the reft of your family; 
who make every day new progrefs under your 
encouragement and protection. Given from 
our centre of hell, in the prefence of all the 
devils.’ The pope and the cardinals took little 
notice of this letter, and continued the fame 
courfe of life. 

The third affair at the court of Avignon, 
was the peace between Hungary and Naples. 
Petrarch was particularly interefted in this af- 
fair, from refpect to king Robert, regard to 
queen Joan, and friendfhip for the grand fene- 
chal of that kingdom, who became his fecond 
Mecznas. His name was Nicholas Acciajoli ; 
his family was originally of Brixia, and ob- 
tained its name from a commerce in nets. It 
afterwards divided into feveral branches, which 
{pread abroad to Sicily, England, Hungary, 
and even to Conftantinople. One of thefe 
branches was eftablifhed at Florence, and held 
a diftinguifhed rank there, without abandoning 
the commerce it was engaged in. From this 
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branch defcended Nicholas Acciajoli. At eigh- 
teen he married Margarita Spini, of a rich and 
illuftrious family; and three years after his 
father fent him to Naples, where he had efta- 
blifhed a branch of his commerce, which fuc- 
ceeded fo well, that he was abie, whenever he 
wanted them, to lend large fums of money to 
king Robert. His fon Nicholas had not his 
tafte for commerce ; he was very handfome, had 
a fine figure, and an amiable difpofition ; but 
his mind was filled with ambition, and his head 
turned on chivalry. He happened to pleafe 
Catharine de Valois, the widow of Philip, 
prince of Tarentum, whom they called the 
emprefs of Conftantinople; a woman of gal- 
lantry, according to Villani, and of very indif- 
ferent reputation. She was one of thofe who 
contributed to the death of prince Andrew. 
The handfome Florentine gained fo much fa- 
vor with this princefs, that fhe confided to 
him the care of her affairs, the education of 
her children, and the government of her ftate. 
Villani fays, fhe made him a rich and powerful 
cheyalier. Lewis de Tarentum, fon of Catha- 
rine, having been fent on an expedition into 
Calabria, at the head of five hundred horfe, 
king Robert. gave him Nicholas for governor, 
with orders to do nothing without confulting 
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him. The young Florentine executed this 
commiffion in a manner that did him great 
honor, and gained him the good graces of his 
pupil, who became extremely attached to him. 

After the death of king Andrew, he contri- 
buted to the marriage of Prince Lewis with 
queen Joan, who was too fond of her to aé 
with the refolution neceffary to accomplith it 
himfelf. On the arrival of the king of Hun- 
gary, having been prevented following the 
queen his wife, he threw himfelf with Nicho- 
Jas Acciajoli into a {mall fifher-boat, in which, 
with great peril coafting the fhore, they got to 
Ercole, and from thence to Sienna, Nicholas 
fet out with the prince for Florence, where his 
brother was bifhop; but when they entered the 
confines of the republic, the officers of the go- 
vernment {topped them, fearing to offend the 
king of Hungary, and they retired to an eftate 
which belonged to the houfe of Acciajoli. 
Nicholas got together all the money he could, 
and they embarked in two Genoefe gallies, 
with the bifhop of Florence, for Aiques Mortes, 
where they landed, and proceeded to Ville- 
neuve, a town only feparated from Avignon by 
the Rhone. Nicholas and the bifhop went 
immediately to the pope, to inform him of the 
prince’s arrival, and to concert with him the 
Vou. II. H 
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means of delivering the queen from the cafile 
of Aix, where the people kept her as a prifoner. 
By means of the pope, and the duke of Berri, 
who happened to be at Avignon, and who af- 
fured the people of Provence the had no defign 
againft them, which was their pretence for 
detaining her, fhe obtained her liberty, and 
was received at Avignon with the ufual ho- 
nors paid to crowned heads. She made her 
entry there under a canopy of ftate, furrounded 
with eighteen cardinals, and feveral prelates, 
who went out to meet her. The pope received 
her in full confiftory, according to the general 
cuftom of receiving princes: and the prinee of 
Tarentum, through the intereft of the Accia- 
jolis, was better treated than he hoped for, 
The pope granted him the neceflary difpenfa- 
tions for his marriage, touched probably with 
the fituation of the queen, who was big with 
child. 

During thefe things the king of Hungary 
had been driven from Naples by the plague; 
and the Neapolitans, who loved their fovereign, 
and detefted the Hungarians, invited her to 
return with her hufband. Nicholas Acciajoli 
was fent thither to examine how things were 
fituated, and prepare every thing neceffary for 
their reception. When he came there, he en- 
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gaged in the queen’s fervice that famous duke 
Warner who had ferved the king of Hungary 
at the head of twelve hundred men, and was 
not fatisfied with his former mafter. _ Finding 
every thing well difpofed to the queen, he 
prefied her to fet out immediately for Naples. 
But money was wanting for this purpofe ; and 
this determined her to fell the city of Avignon 
to the pope for four fcore thoufand florins. 
This fum not being fufficient, fhe pawned her 
jewels; and, having collected a little army in. 
hafte, fhe embarked at Marfeilles with her 
hufband, and arrived at Naples in Augutt, 
where fhe was received with tranfport. She 
loaded all thofe with benefits who had given 
her proofs of zeal and fidelity. Nicholas Ac- 
ciajoli had the office of grand fenechal, and 
the adminiftration of public affairs, as a reward 
for his great fervices. There were, however, 
many troops in garrifon in feveral of the prin- 
cipal towns ; and war was carried on between 
thefe and the Neapolitans, till the king of 
Hungary, returning to Naples in 1350, became 
again conqueror; and Joan and her huiband 
were obliged to take refuge at Gayette, waiting 
for the negociations of the pope to procure 
peace. At firft, as we have feen, the king of 
Hungary would not hear of it: but at laft, 
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whether he was weary of war at fuch a dif- 
tance from his kingdom, and which had coft 
him fo much, or whether his refentment was 
abated with time, or out of complaifance for 
the pope, whom he regarded, he confented to 
a truce, on condition that if, after a procefs, the 
queen was found guilty, fhe fhould be deprived 
of her kingdom: if innocent, he promifed to 
reftore all the places he poflefied belonging to 
her, on the payment of three hundred thoufand 
florins for the expence of the war. 

The procefs of Joan was not eafy to deter- 
mine. ‘There were many depofitions againf 
her, but no witneffes. At laft an expedient 
was found to finifh it. Joan proved, by the 
depofition of feveral perfons, that they had 
given her a charm, which had infpired her with 
fuch an extreme averfion for her hufband, that 
the perfons attached to her thought it would 
be ferving her to put him to death; and that fhe 
had been thus influenced towards it, without 
being culpable. On this depofition the judges 
declared her innocent of the witchcraft and 
its confequences. The king of Hungary, quite 
tired out, agreed to a decifion worthy of the 
age in which it was invented.’ The peace was 
figned at Avignon this year, 1352, by the am- 
bailadors of the two powers, and ratified by the 
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pope. He acknowledged Lewis de Tarentum 
king of Naples, and gave orders for his coro- 
nation, but that he fhould claim no right to 
the crown. ‘This gave the greateft joy to Ni- 
cholas Acciajoli, who might be faid to have 
put the crown of Naples on the head of his 
pupil, by firft accomplifhing this marriage, 
then fupporting him by his valor and {fkilful 
management, and protecting and befriending 
him in his greateft adverfities. The union of 
Petrarch with the grand fenechal feems to have 
been formed by Boccace, Zanobie, and the 
prior of the Holy Apoftles, friends to both. 

Petrarch wrote a letter to him on this event 
as follows : 

‘Iiluftrious man! At laft victory is yours! 
Thanks to your zeal, your prince fhall be en- 
throned, notwithitanding the efforts of envy. 
The luftre of his crown, and the ferenity of 
his countenance, are going to diffipate the 
clouds with which Italy is covered. After 
fo many lobours and perils, do not think you 
may repofe. What remains for you to do, is 
far more difficult and more,important than what 
you have done. You muft collect all the ftrength 
of mind you are known to poffefs, to govern 
that kingdom with juftice which you have ac- 
quired with glory. You have ftruggled with 
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fortune in adverfity, and have been viétor : you 
muft now combat her in profperity. She is the 
fame enemy ; her appearance is only changed ; 
and fhe is more difficult to fubdue under the 
form of an enchantrefs than any other. She has 
conquered mighty heroes ! Hannibal, who over- 
came at Canna, was enflaved by pleafure at 
Capua. 

‘Your prince is young: but his underftand- 
ing is‘ripe, and he promifes great things. Af- 
ter having weathered a thoufand tempefts by 
fea and by land, and conduéted him over rocks 
and precipices to the utmoft point of greatnefs, 
teach him to preferve the dignity he has ac- 
quired, and prove that the fceptre, hereditary in 
his family, was due to his virtue more than 
his birth. It is more honorable to be raifed 
than born to a throne ; hazard beftows the one, 
but merit obtains the other. Teach him to 
ferve his God, to love his country, and to ren- 
der exact juftice, without which no kingdom 
can endure. Let him accuftom himfelf to de- 
fire nothing but honor, and to fear nothing 
but fhame. Let him know that the higher he 
is elevated, the lefs he can be concealed ; that 
the more power he has, the lefs he ought to. 
allow himfelf; and that a king fhould be dif- 
tinguifhed by his manners more than by his 
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robes. Keep him at a diftance in general from 
the extremes either of prodigality or avarice 5 
virtue lies between them both. Neverthelefs, 
he fhould be fparing of his time, and profufe 
of his private money, that it may circulate in 
his kingdom, and not lie ufelefs in his trea- 
fury. The mafter of a rich eftate can never 
be poor. Let him never forget the fpeech of 
that Roman, ‘‘I will not have any gold; but 
‘‘T love to reign over thofe who have.” Let 
him not think himfelf happy, ora true king, 
till he has relieved his kingdom from its cala- 
mities, repaired its ruins, extinguifhed tyranny, 
and re-eftablifhed peace and freedom. Salluft 
fays, that a kingdom ought to be always prefent 
to the mind of its mafter. The fureft guard 
of kings is not armies and treafures, but friends; 
and they are only acquired by beneficence and 
juftice. We mutt deliberate before we choofe 
them,” fays Seneca: ‘‘ but when once chofen, 
place in them an entire confidence.” 
‘It is important, but not eafy, to diftinguifh 
a true friend from an agreeable enemy : jutt 
praifes are {purs to virtue, but flatteries are a 
fubtle poifon. We fhould not break lightly 
with a friend, nor of afudden. According to 
the old proverb, We mutt unrip, not tear 
away. It is an error to fuppofe we fhall be 
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loved by thofe to whom we are not attached, 
and an injuftice to exact from them more than 
we can give. Nothing is freer than the heart: 
it will bear no yoke; it knows no mafter, but 
Love. Never fuffer your king to open his foul 
to fufpicion, or lend his ear to informers: but 
let him defpife flanderers, and confound them 
by the virtue of his conduct! Auguftus wrote 
thus to Tiberius; ‘‘ Let us permit men to 
fpeak evil of us; is it not fufficient that they 
cannot do it? Does the power of God him- 
felf fhelter him from the blafphemies of the 
impiousr” Let him permit others to feek to 
divine his fecrets; but never let him feek to di- 
vine the fecrets of others. Let him really be 
what he would appear; then will he have no 
intereft to hide; and will no more fear the ob- 
fervations of his enemy than the regards of his 
friend. Scipio brought into his camp with the 
fame confidence the fpies of the Romans and 
Carthaginians. Julius Cafar fent back Domi- 
tius, after taking him prifoner; defpifed Labie- 
nus, the deferter, though acquainted with his 
fecrets ; and often burnt the difpatches of the 
enemies without reading them. 

‘The title of fereniffime is given to kings, 
to teach them’ that their rank places them 
above the feat of the paffions, and that they 
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ought to be inacceflible to all the tempefts they | 
raife. Nothing is more dangerous than a king 
who deceives; nothing more ridiculous for him- 
felf, or more fatal to his fubjeéts. On his word 
is eftablifhed their hope and tranquillity. Why 
fhould he be falfe, whofe intereft it is that alt 
under him {fhould be true? Nor let him be un- 
grateful: for ingratitude deftroys the very finews 
of a ftate. He ought to refufe himfelf to no 
one. ‘Teach him that he is not born for himfelf, 
but for the republic; and that he is in is pro- 
per employment when occupied with the affairs 
of his fubjects. He muft work for their happi- 
nefs, and watch for their prefervation. There 
is nothing more glorious; but nothing is more 
toilfome. It is a delightful and honorable 
fervitude. Prompt to recompence, flow to 
punifh, a good king ought to treat criminals as 
a good furgeon treats his patients, with all the 
care and tendernefs poflible, fhedding tears 
for the pain he is obliged to give. Aking mutt 
not punifh a guilty fubject as he would a proud 
enemy; but ever have this maxim engraved on 
his heart, ‘‘ Clemency and virtue affimilate to 
God.” 

‘ In fine, a king ought to ferve as the model 
of his fubjeéts. By his charaéter they ought 
to regulate their own. He is refponfible for 
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all the crimes they commit after his example. 
Let your prince be irreproachable in his man- 
ners. Teach him to defpife luxury, and tram- 
ple voluptuoufnefs under his feet. Let him 
fuffer no debauchery in his kingdom, and, above 
all, in his armies. Horfes, books, and arms, 
thefe ought to be his amufements; war, peace, 
and juftice, his occupations. Let him read the 
lives of illuftrious men, that he may form him- 
felf after them. He fhould confider them as his 
models and guides in the path to glory. Their 
great actions will warm his foul, and fpur him 
on to the like. O, how glorious is- that am- 
bition that fprings from virtue! You may 
prefent to your prince a pattern of every virtue 
without going far. If love does not blind me, 
I know no one more perfeét than that of his 
uncle, the divine king Robert; whofe death 
has proved, by the calamities that have fol- 
lowed it, how neceffary his life was to his people. 
He was great, wife, kind, and magnanimous! 
In a word, he was the king of kings! His ne- 
phew can do nothing better than tread in his 
{teps. 

‘ You feel, my lord, the burden with which 
you are charged; but a great man finds no- 
thing hard or weighty when he is fure he is be- 
loved. At the head of.your pupil's counfels, 
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the confidant of all his fecrets, you are as dear 
to him as Chiron was to Achilles, as Achates 
to JEneas, and as Lelius to Scipio. Complete 
what you have begun. Love accomplithes all 
things; he who partakes the honor fhould 
participate in the labour. Adieu! You are the 
glory of our country, and of yourown. Ihave 
faid a great deal; but I have left much more 
unfaid.’ 

Petrarch made ufe of the fame courier to 
anfwer a letter of Barbatus de Sulmone, who 
lamented he had not found him at Rome when 
he went to gain the jubilee, and begged he 
would fend him his Africa. ‘ You fpeak of 
our not meeting at Rome as a misfortune; I 
hold it to have been providential. If we had 
met in that great city, we fhould have been 
more occupied with the arts and the {ciences 
than with our fouls; and fhould have fought 
to ornament our underftandings rather than 
to purify our hearts. The fciences are moft 
agreeable food for the mind: bat what a void 
do they leave in the heart, if they are not di- 
rected to their true and perfect end! As to 
my Africa, if it ever fees the day, it dhall vifit 
you; but it has languifhed of late through the 
negligence of its mafter, and the obftacles of 
fortune. | 
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¢ I am now freed from many embarraffments, 
and my mind approaches rather nearer that 
point to which it ought to arrive. Jf hope, 
however, to be always making fome little pro- 
grefs, and to be learning fomething every day, 
till death clofes my eyes: at leaft, as faid a wife 
old man, I will firive fo to do: and what gives 
me hopes I fhall fucceed, 1s, the paffions that 
troubled my foul have almoft ceafed to tor- 
ment me; and IJ flatter myfelf in a little time 
to be wholly exempted from their power. Adieu, 
my dear Barbatus. If we fhould not be able 
to meet in this world, we fhall fee one ano- 
ther again in the heavenly Jerufalem!’ Avig- 
non, 1352. 

The pope’s ficknefs detained Petrarch a long 
time at Avignon, and retarded the decifion of 
the greateft affairs: it began about autumn. 
A malignant humour broke out in is face; it 
fwelled prodigioufly, and he was judged to be 
in great danger. In the month of December 
his condition terribly alarmed thofe who were 
interefted in him. He was a little better in 
January, and they profited by this gleam of 
health to affemble the confiftories for neceflary 
bufinefs; in one of which the affair of Naples 
was decided: but this was only a falfe hope; 
and we lee, by a letter of Petrarch to the bifhop 
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of Cavaillon, that he relapfed foon after. This 
prelate went and pafied five days at Vauclufe, 
without acquainting Petrarch, who complains 
of it in a letter, as follows: 

‘And could you pafs five days without me 
in my Tranfalpine Helicon? I was fo near to 
you, that, had you wanted any thing eafy to 
procure, I fhould have heard if you had called 
me. Why did you envy me this fweet con- 
folation ? I fhould complain bitterly, if you had 
not compenfated your negligence to me by your 
indulgence to my works, with which I find 
you have paffed the days and the nights. It is 
not conceivable that, in the midft of fo many 
poets, hiftorians, philofophers, and faints, you 
fhould give the preference to my trifles. I owe 
this to your tender blindnefs for me. My 
houfekeeper tells me you had a mind to carry 
away fome of my books, and did not dare to 
do it without my confent. Ought I not from 
this to fear fome coolnefs on your part? Ule 
your pleafure, my dear father! Do not you 
know that all I have is yours ? 

‘I carried your letter to cardinal Taillerand, 
our mafier. He thanks you; and orders me 
to tell you, he has iong determined never to 
importune the pope for any advantage to him- 
felf. He is inacceffible to all inordinate de- 
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fires: it is rather to the turn of his mind, than 
the greatnefs of his fortune, he owes this man- 
ner of thinking. You know the public news. 
The king of Sicily has at laft obtained the 
crown he has fighed for fo long. God grant 
that his peace with the king of Hungary may 
be lafting. Our pope came back from death’s 
door, and is returned thither again. He would 
have been well long ago, if he had not about 
him a gang of phyficians, whom I look on as 
the plagues of the rich. Cardinal d’Oftie is this 
moment expiring. He has lived long enough, 
according to nature; but his death is a lofs to 
the republic.’ 

In the beginning of March the pope fent a 
young man on fome bufinefs to Petrarch. After 
inquiring about the pope’s diforder, he charged 
the young man exprefsly to defire the pontiff 
from him to take care of the phyficians, and re- 
colleét the epitaph of that emperor : 


‘I was killed by the multitude of phyficians.’ 


The young man, who was extremely ignorant, 
related what had been told him in a very dark 
and confufed manner. The pope, who highly 
efteemed the fentiments of Petrarch, fent the 
young man back to him, with an order to write 
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down what was told him. — In obedience to 
this order, Petrarch wrote the following letter: 

‘Holy father! I fhudder at the account of 
your fever ! Compare me not, however, to thofe 
flatterers whom the fatirift defcribes, who are 
drowned in tears if they fee a friend cry, or 
who fweat when he fays I am hot. I rather 
refemble the man of whom Cicero fpeaks, who tH 
trembled for the welfare of Rome becaufe his i 
own was concerned. My health depends upon 
yours. I will trouble you with few words; con- 
fcious who it is that addreffes the divine ears 
of his holy father, and of the ftate he is in at 
prefent. 

‘1 tremble to fee your bed always furround- 
ed with phyficians, who are never agreed, be- 
caufe it would be a reproach for the fecond to 
think as the firft, and only repeat what he had 
faid before. ‘‘ It is not to be doubted,” as 
Pliny fays, ‘‘ that, defiring to raife a name by 
their difcoveries, they make experiments upon- 
us, and thus barter away our lives.” We fee in 
this profeffion what we fee in no other. We 
confide at once in thofe who call themfelves 
phyficians, though there is nothing fo dan- 
gerous as a miftake in this matter: but a flat- 
tering hope hides the danger; and there is no 
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jaw for the punifhment of extreme ignorance, no 
example of revenge. Phyficians learn their trade 
at our expence: by the means of killing they 
become perfeét in the art of curing ; and they 
alone are permitted to murder with impunity. 
‘Holy father! confider as your enemies 
the crowd of phyficians that befet you. It Is 
in our age we behold verified the prediction of 
old Cato, who announced that corruption 
would be general when the Greeks fhould 
have tranfmitted the fciences, and, above all, 
the art of phyfic. Whole nations have done 
without this art, and were, perhaps, much bet- 
ter, and lived longer than we do. The Roman 
republic, according to Pliny, was without phy- 
ficians for fix hundred years, and was never in 
a more flourifhing ftate. But fince it is now 
decided that we are neither to live nor die 
without them, at leaft make a choice from the 
multitude, and feleét not the man who can 
difplay the moft eloquence or knowledge, but 
who has the moft attachment towards you. 
Forgetting their profeffion, they iffue from 
their retreats to make irruptions into the forefts 
of poets, and the fields of orators. More oc- 
cupied with fhining than with curing, they 
brawl round a fick bed, making a jumble of 
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the thoughts of Cicero, and the aphorifms of 
Hippocrates. The ficknefs increafes ; no matter, 
if they fucceed in fine fayings, and can gain a 
character for eloquence. To avoid the reproaches 
your phyficians might caft on me, I have uttered 
nothing which is not drawn from Pliny, who has 
faid more of this profeffion than of any other ; 
and who alfo writes thus: ‘“‘ A phyfician that 
has the gift of a fluent fpeech becomes the arbi- 
ter of our life or death.” 

‘The intereft that I take, holy father, in 
your prefervation, carries me further than I in- 
tended. I will add but one word more: look 
upon that phyfician as an affaflin who has more 
prate than experience, more noife than wifdom. 
Say to him with the old man in Plautis, ‘* Go 
about your bufinefs: you was fent for to cure, 
and not to harangue.” Add to this, a good — 
diet, and, above all, a cheerful mind, which is 
never difcouraged. By thefe means, reftoring 
yourfelf to health, you will preferve the welfare 
of your fervants, and of the church, which, 
while you are fick, muft languifh and decay.’ 

Petrarch paffed the month of April at Vau- 
clufe. Every thing, particularly the fixth of 
that month, recalled to him the remembrance of 
Laura. 

‘When I am feated on my green-enamelled 
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bank, when I hear the warbling of the bitds, thé 
ruftling of the leaves, agitated by the’ zepfiyr, 
ot the murmurs Of wy clear ftream, I think I 
feé, I hear her, whom earth conceals, and whom 
heaven will bring to light. From afar fite an- 
{wets to my fighs, and afks me, with kindnefs, 
why I fhed fo many tears! ‘‘ Ought you to com- 
plain?” fays fhe. ‘‘ My death has rendered me 
immortal ; and my eyés, that appeared clofed 
are opened to everlafting light !” 

‘There is no place fo favorable to the ftate 
of my heart, or where I enjoy greater liberty. 
In thefe delightful vallies there are a thoufand 
hidden retreats formed for tender fighs : Love has 
not in Cytherus, Gnidus, or Paphos, fuch de- 
lightful afylums as thefe. All the objeéts around 
talk to me of love! All invite me to love for 
ever ! | . 

‘How often, trembling and alone, do I feek 
Laura in thefe fhades! Bleft foul! who doft 
enlighten. my dark and gloomy nights; what 
tranfports do I feel when you thus cheer me by 
your prefence ! 

‘Oh, Death! in one fad moment you burft 
afunder the bond that united the moft virtuous 
foul with the moft perfeét form! In one fad 
moment you deprived me of my all! I am 
weary of every thing around me. But Laura 
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pities ; fhe fometimes comes to my relief. Ah! 
could I paint her heavenly attractions, could I 
exprefs the charms of her immortal mind, when 
fhé deigns to revifit earth, and confoles me with 
her divine converfe, I fhould move to com- 
paffion the flinty heart ! 

‘Zephyrus returns; he brings with him the 
mild feafon, the flowers, herbs, and grafs, his 
dear children. Progre warbles, Philomela fighs, 
the heavens become ferene, and the vallies 
{mile. Love re-animates the air, the earth, and 
the fea: all creatures feel his fovereign: power. 
But, alas! this charming feafon can only re- 
new my fighs! The melody of the birds, the 
{plendor of the flowers, thew charms of beauty, 
are in my eyes like the moft gloomy deferts ; for 
Laura is no more!’ 

While Petrarch was leading this folitary life 
at Vauclufe, the phyticians at Avignon, ex- 
tremely irritated with what he had faid of 
them in the pope’s letter, inveighed funioutly 
againft hin. One of them, born in the moun- 
tains, and now grown old and toothlefs, think- 
ing it neceffary to revenge the caufe of the fa- 
culty, caballed againft him, and wrote a letter 
full of the moft atrocious invedctives, in which 
he threatened he would write phillipics againft 
Petrarch more pointed than thofe of Cicero 
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ot Demofthenes. ‘I did not difcover at firft,’ 
fays Petrarch, ‘ the author of this letter. Struck 
in the dark by Nifus, I feared left returning it I 
might hit Eurialus. At laft I found out it was 
the production of a mountaineer.’ 

At this time there was a report that the em- 
peror was going to enter Italy. Petrarch, who 
was always folicitous for the glory of his country, 
and had long wifhed for this event, wrote the 
following anfwer to an abbe in Italy, who had 
informed him it was a falfe report : 

‘T am forry to hear it. The journey would 
have been glorious to Cefar, and ufeful to the 
world. But I believe he is contented to. live, 
and has no ambition) to reign. If he fhuts him- 
felf up in Germany, and abandons Italy, he 
may be emperor of the Teutons, but he will 
never be emperor of Rome. It is not furprifing 
that neither letters nor difcourfes haye made 
any impreffion on him, when glory, the merit 
of a good aétion, and the fineft occafion of un- 
dertaking it, can have no effect. I fhould be 
furprifed and diftreffed at this news, if I had 
not learned, by experience, that we ought not 
to embarrafs ourfelves with the things of this 
world, and that all done therein refembles a 
fpider’s web. For what then should I grieve? 
Iam only a pilgrim, a traveller ‘on earth; for 
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few, or many years, as it fhall be decreed. 
When I die, I fhall go to my own country. 
Italy will be always where it is, between the 
Alps and the two feas. If an earthly emperor 


denies it fuccour, it will meet with aid from the 


Emperor of heaven !’ 

- All the world, and particularly the people of 
Avignon, were defirous of feeing Petrarch’s let- 
ters. Thofe who received them were fo de- 
lighted with their {pirit, they could not help 
fhewing them to their friends. As there was 
keen fatire in many of them, this raifed him 
enemies: and they accufed him of having at- 
tacked the authority of the pope, in his folici- 
tude to have the holy fee removed to Rome. 
One of his friends, who had been the innocent 
caufe of thefe commotions, faid to him, ‘You 
are very hardy to attack the phyficians : do not 
you then fear the maladies for which they 
muft be confulted? ‘IT am not immortal,’ re- 
plied Petrarch: ‘ but fhould thefe diforders at-. 
tack me, I expeét nothing from their fkill. I 
do not repent I have wounded them by the 
truth: If this makes enemies, | fhall have 
enough, or I muft keep filence for ever. With 
refpeét to the holy fee, I know that Peter’s chair 
was every where with him, and that it is at 
prefent wherever his fucceffor is found; though 
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there are places more holy and convenient than 
others: the mafter of the houfe choofes that 
which pleafes him, and honors that which he 
prefers : the mifreprefentations of my cenfurers 
never entered into my mind. Ineyer prefume 
to prefcribe the feat where the mafter of all 
places fhould be fixed. I have not drawn my 
opinion from the flender fountain of the de- 
cretals, but from the fource of St. Jerome; wha 
fays, if we feek for authority, the world is 
greater than a city. . Whenever the bifhop fhall 
be at Rome, Conftantinople, or Alexandria, it 
is always the fame power, and the fame pri¢ft- 
hood. What I fay, and what I have faid, 
this: in whatever place the chair of St. Peter is 
fixed, 1t is honorable to be feated in it,’ Thefe 
afperfions gave rife to fome letters of juftifica- 
tion, which are called the inveétives of Petrarch ; 
and to a work folicitoufly defired by the friends 
of Petrarch, and much more valuable than the 
former, which he ftyled his letter to pofterity, 
from whence many things in thefe memoirs are 
taken, and which were negleéted by the former 
biographers of Petrarch. 

At this time cardinal Gui de Boulogne loft 
his mother, the wife of Robert, the feyenth 
count of Auvergne and Boulogne. This plous 
princefs, after having been at Rome to gain the 
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jubilee, retired into the conyent of the Clarittes, 
where fhe had a daughter who was a nun, and 
fhe died foon after. The cardinal, who was ex- 
tremely fond of her, was fenfibly touched with 
this lofs, and received a confolatory letter from 
Petrarch, who in it mentions the great care of 
his mother from the beginning of life, and that 
fhe had even borne the burden of this beloved 
fon a month longer than ufual. 

The. bithop of Florence, who was then at 
Avignon, and juft fetting out for his diocefe, 
told Petrarch he would not quit the country 
till he had feen the marvellous fountain of 
Vauclufe. ‘I fhall be glad alfo,’ added he, 
‘to behold you in your hermitage, and to 
judge myfelf of the life you lead there. I am 
going to vifit the monaftery of St. Anthony: as 
I return you may depend on feeing me.’ Pe- 
trarch, who knew this prelate was a man of his 
word, and expeditious in his operations, made 
hafte to Vauclufe to prepare for a perfon of his 
rank, and colleéted every delicacy the country 


afforded. On the day this prelate was ex- 
pected every thing was ready, It ftruck 
twelve, but no bifhop appeared. Petrarch, 


who had been at the expence of a great fealt, 
grew very impatient, and, in his agitation, 
I A, 
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imagined thefe lines to the prior of the Holy 
Apofiles : 

‘There is no more faith in the world. We 
can depend on no one; the more I fee, the 
more I feel this. Even your bifhop, on whom 
I thought I might fafely rely, he deceives me. 
He promifed to dine with me to-day. I have 
done for him what I never did for any one: I 
have put my houfe into commotion to treat him 
well; a conduct quite oppofite to my cha- 
racler. He fears, no doubt, that he fhall meet 
with the repaft of a poet; and deigns not to 
vifit the place where the great king Robert, 
where ‘cardinals and princes have been; fome 
to fee the fountain ; others (fhall I have the ya- 
nity to fay itr) to vifit me. But if Tam un- 
worthy to receive fuch a gueft, it feems to me 
he is {till more fo for breaking his word.’ 

While Petrarch was thus filently venting his 
perturbations, he heard a great noife: it was 
the bifhop, who was juft arrived. When they 
were at table, the difcourfe fell upon Nicholas 
Acciajoli, the fenechal of Naples. The bifhop 
told Petrarch he had quarrelled with his beft 
friend, John Barrili, one of the greateft lords in 
the court of Naples. ‘I am grieved at this 
quarrel,’ faid the bifhop. You are the friend 
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of both, and fhould make it up between them.’ 
Petrarch undertook it; and, to bring it to bear, 
he wrote a letter to both united, which was to 
be only opened and read by them together: it 
contained the ftrongeft motives for their re- 
conciliation. At the fame time he wrote one 
to each of them in private; which was kind, 
infinuating, and tending to the fame end. He 
concluded by befeeching them to give one 
whole day to the reading of that letter ad- 
drefiled to both. The grand -fenechal had 
wrote to Petrarch that he would raife a Par- 
naffus to him between Salernus and Mount 
Vefuvius. He replied, though he had already 
two, he would not refufe that he offered him. 
‘Confecrated under your aufpices,’ fays he, 
*this new Parnaffus cannot but delight me.’ 

All thefe letters, dated the 24th of May, 
1352, were given to the bifhop, who took 
leave of Petrarch, and fet out for Florence. 
Some months after he received anfwers from 
the grand fenechal, which informed him his 
ftratagem had fucceeded beyond what he could 
have hoped, and that it had brought about a 
perfect reconciliation. 

Petrarch obtained for his fon John, this year, 
a canonthip at Verona. He might have pro- 
cured him elfewhere a more advantageous fi- 
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tuation; but as this young man was at that 
critical age when the paffions begin to unfold, 
he rather chofe to. put him under the care of 
his two friends, William de Paitrengo and 
Renaud de Villefranche, both eftablifhed at 
Verona. He ordered him to fet ont imme- 
diately to take poffeffion of this benefice, -with 
the letters for his friends, to whom he recom- 
mended the young canon, and befought them 
earneftly to watch over his condu¢t. To Re- 
naud he committed the improyement of his 
underftanding ; to William, the forming of his 
charaéter, and the regulation of his manners, 
This is the picture Petrarch gives of his fon in 
his letter to. Renaud : 

‘You will know the young man I fend you, 
unlefs a fudden alteration in him dhould prevent 
it. You are well convinced how dear he is to 
me. It was his deftiny to quit an able mafter at 
a yery tenderage. As far as I can judge, he has 
a tolerable underftanding: but I am not cer- 
tain of this, for I do not fufficiently know him. 
When he is with me, he always keeps filence. 
Whether my prefence confufes or is irkfome to 
him, I know not; or whether the fhame of his 
ignorance clofes his lips. I doubt it is the lat- 
ter; for I perceive but too clearly his antipathy 
for letters: I never faw it ftronger in any one ; 
} 
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he dreads and detefts nothing fo much as a 
book: yet he has been brought up at Parma, 
at Verona, and Padua, 

‘I fometimes direct a few fharp pleafantries 
at this difpofition. ‘‘ Take care,” I fay, “ left 
you fhould eclipfe. your neighbour Virgil !” 
When I talk in this manner, he looks down, 
and blufhes. On this behaviour alone I build 
my hope. He has modefiy, and a docility 
which renders him fufceptible of every impref- 
fion made on him.’ 

In the month of June, 1352, the people of 
Avignon beheld a very extraordinary fpectacle: 
this was the entrance of that formidable tri- 
bune, Rienzi. We {hall here relate the cir- 
cumftances that befell him after his fall, and 
that brought him to the tribunal of the pope. 

After he left the capitol, he hid himfelf in 
the cattle of St. Ange. But, fill in hopes of 
fome change, he got an angel painted on the 
walls of a church, with the arms of Rome, 
holding in her hand a crofs with a dove at the 
top, and trampling under her feet an afp, a ba- 
filifk, a lion, and a dragon; and he went in 
difguife to behold the effeét this painting pro- 
duced. When he faw the people cover it with 
mud, he found his power was at an end: he 
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fet out the next day for Naples, where he ar- 
rived in January, 1348. The king of Hungary, 
then matter of it, received Rienzi kindly, with 
whom he had fome time had a fecret corre- 
fpondence. The news of this difturbed’ the 
pope, who by his legate defired the prince'to 
fend to him that perverfe and excommunicated 
heretic, Whether the king of Hungary feared 
to difpleafe the pope, or perceived that Rienzi 
was a madman not to be relied upon, he for- 
fook him. He then went over to duke War- 
ner, and defired him to re-eftablifh him at 
Rome; but this did not fucceed. Perceiving 
himfelf abandoned by all the world, and with- 
out refource, he wandered about Italy for fome 
time, and then retired among the hermits of 
Mount Majella, where he paffed the year 1349. 
In the year of the jubilee, 1350, he mixed in 
difeuife with the ftrangers who went to Rome, 
and found that city more likely to favor his 
attempts from the diforders that’ again took 
place in it. There was a fedition fuppofed to 
be of his raifing. A mob befieged the legate’s 
palace, and two arrows were drawn upon him 
from an iron gate, one of which pierced 
through his hat, but did not wound him. The 
cardinal, who knew that Rienzi was at Rome, 
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wrote to the pope what he thought of this 
matter, and fent him the arrow with his let- 
ter. 

The pope wrote to the legate to continue 
the proceedings againft Rienzi; and, if he could 
lay hold of him, to fend him to Avignon: in 
the mean time, to declare him incapable of any 
office, and to interdict him fire and water. 
Rienzi, on this, was determined to throw him- 
felf on the protection of the emperor Charles, 
though he had offended him when he was go- 
vernor at Rome, by citing him to his tribunal ; 
but he believed this prince was too generous to 
take revenge on an enemy who delivered him- 
felf up to his mercy. 

He fet out, therefore, from Rome, difeuifed 
as ufual, with the caravans of pilgrims; and 
went to Prague, where the emperor, who was 
alfo king of Bohemia, held his court. He 
went firft to the houfe of a Florentine apothe- 
cary, whom he defired to go with him to the 
emperor, to whom he addretfed this fingular 
fpeech: ‘There is at Mount Majella a hermit 
called brother Ange, who has fent an ambaffa- 
dor to the pope, and who fends me to you to 
inform you, that till now God the Father and 
Son have reigned in the world; but that for 
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the future it will be the Holy Ghoft.’ At 
thefey words the emperor difcovered it was 
Rienzi; and replied, ‘I believe you are the 
tribune of Rome.’ | ‘ It is true,’ faid Rienzi, ‘I 
am that tribune whom they have driven out of 
Rome.’ The emperor fent for the ambaffa- 
dors, bifhops, and doctors, and made Rienzi 
repeat in their prefence what he had faid; to 
which he added, ‘The perfon fent to the pope 
will ufe the fame language; the pope will have 
him burned, and he will be rdifed again the 
third day by the power of the Holy Ghoft. 
The people of Avignon. will take up.arms, and 
kill the pope and the cardinals; and they will 
elect an Italian pope, who will tranfport the 
holy fee to Rome. That pope will crown you 
king of Sicily, and of Calabria, with a crown 
of gold; and he will crown me king of Rome, 
and all Italy, with a crown of filver.’ 

They made him write down what he had 
faid. The emperor fent it to the pope, fealed 
with his own feal; and had the tribune care- 
fully guarded till he fhould receive an anfwer 
from the pope. As Rienzi was accufed of he- 
refy, the emperor, in refpeét to the authority of 
the church, put him into the hands of the 
archbifhop of Prague, who alfo wrote to the 
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pope to know his will concerning him. In thé 
nitan time he treated his prifoner with kindé 
nefs, but took caré to have hiih well etariled. 
Clement returned the emperor thanks fot 
the important fervice he had rendered ¢ 
church in {topping this fon of Belial; and dé 
fired he might be fent him under a good sie 
or take his trial at Prague, if te chofe it. But 
Rienzi, when he heard this, démanded to be 
fént in iat tothe pope; faid’ He-was ready 
to fubmit to his judgment, and to' be punifhed 
if he was found guilty. He wrote for this 
purpofe a long letter to cardinal Gui de Bou- 
logue, “whofe immenfe bounty,” fays he, “J 
have proved ;” and to defire that, after his exami- 
nation, he might be pern ritted to take the habit 
of St. Jolin of Jerufalem, having withed ever 
fince his fall to confeerate hiinfelf to that holy 
order. “‘My marriage ought not to be an ob- 
ftacle,” added he, ‘‘becaufe my little wife will be- 
come religious as well as myfelf.” It appears, by 
this letter of Rienzi, that his wife, his children, 
his nephews, and his fifter, were hid at Prague, 
and lived upon charity. From the prifons of 
Prague he was brought to thofe of Limoges, 
and did not get to Avignon till this yeat. In all 
the places through which he paffed the people 
came out to meet him, and offered him deli- 
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verance; to which he always anfwered, that he 
went freely and of his own accord to Avignon. 
His march had more the air of a conquéror than 
acriminal. Petrarch fpeaks of it thus: ‘This 
tribune, formerly fo powerful, fo dreaded, now 
the moft unhappy of men, has been brought 
here as a prifoner. I praifed and I advifed him. 
I loved his virtue, and I admired his courage. 
I thought Rome was going to refume under him 
the empire fhe formerly held; and that, in ex- 
citing the emulation of Rienzi, I fhould partici- 
pate his glory. Ah! if he had continued as he 
began, he would have been praifed and admired 
by all the world. This man, who made the 
wicked tremble, and who gave the brighteft 
hopes to the good, is come before this court 
humbled and defpifed. He who was never feen 
without a train of the greateft lords in Italy, 
and a multitude of. people, marches now be- 
tween two ferjeants: The populace run out to 
meet him, eager to fee the man of whom they 
have heard fo much. 

‘The moment he arrived, the fovereign 
pontiff committed his caufe to three princes of 
the church, to determine his punifhment. 

‘ On entering the city, he afked if I was 
there? I knew not whether he hoped in me 
for fuccour, or what I could do to ferve him. 
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‘In the procefs againft him, they accufe him 
of nothing criminal: they do not even impute 
to him the having joined with bad men, the 
abandoning the public caufe, or the having fled 
from the capitol, when he might have lived 
and died there with honour. It is his under- 
taking, not the end, they reproach him with. 
In my mind, what they accufe him of is to his 
glory; that the republic fhould be free, and 
that at Rome only they fhould treat of the af- 
fairs of the republic. And is this a crime 
worthy of the wheel and of the gibbet? A 
Roman citizen afflicted to fee his country, 
which is by right the miftrefs of the world, 
become the flave of the vileft men! This is 
the foundation of his charge! It now remains 
to be determined what is the punifhment due 
tofuchacrime. His beginning was glorious ; 
but all on a fudden he changed his condutt. 
I wrote him a fevere letter on the occafion. 
He abandoned the good, and delivered him- 
felf over to the wicked; but of this he ts not 
accufed. Whatever be his end, his beginning 
is ever to be admired.’ 

Clement was glad to have Rienzi in his 
power: he was brought before him, and did 
not appear the leaft difconcerted. He main- 
tained that they accufed him unjuftly of herely, 
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and demanded that his caufe fhould be re-ex- 
ainined with more equity. The pope made him 
no anfwer, and ordered them to put him in the 
prifon prepared for him. It was a high tower 
in which he was fhut up, faftened by the foot 
with a chain which hung from the top. Ex- 
cepting this, he was treated with mildnefs, and 
fupplied from the pope's kitchen; and they 
gave him books; among others, Livy and the 
bible, for of thefe he was particularly fond. 
We are not told who were the three princes 
of the church to whom his caufe was commit- 
ted, but it is fuppofed they were the cardinals 
of Boulogne, of Taillerand, and of Deux. 

The crimes imputed to him were, drawing 
away the city of Rome from the dominion of 
the pope; declaring it free; and preténding that 
the rights of the Roman empire refided {till in 
the people of Rome. Some faid he merited 
death, and others, that he fhould be declared 
infamous, and incapable of tranfmitting any 
eftate to pofterity. Rienzi demanded a judg- 
ment according to law, and to be allowed an 
advocate to defend his caufe: but this was de- 
nied him. ‘This enraged Petrarch, who wrote 
along, but fecret, letter to the people of Rome, 
to do fomething in his favor; but’ it produced 
no, effect. The contents of it were, that Rome 
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ought to be the monarch of the world, and the 
arbiter of all human decifions. Rienzi, as it 
happened, had no occafion for it. His affairs 
changed on a fudden ; and he owed his prefer- 
vation to a moft extraordinary circum{tance, 
which fhews the fpirit that prevailed in the 
court of the pope. It is Petrarch who informs 
us of it, in a letter to the prior of the Holy 
Apoftles. 

‘I have learned,’ fays he, ‘by the letters of 
my friends, it being rumoured at Avignon that 
Rienzi was a great poet, they thought it a kind 
of facrilege to put a man to death of fo facred 
a profeffion; as Cicero {peaks in his oration 
for the poet Licinius Archias, who had been 
his mafter. I own I am overwhelmed with 
joy to fee that men, who are not acquainted 
with the Mufes themfelves, fhould grant them 
this fingular privilege; and, under the fhadow 
of their name, fhould fave a man from death, 
odious to his judges, and whom they had 
agreed to find guilty of a capital crime, What 
could they have obtained more under the reign 
of Auguftus, in the time when the greate{t ho- 
nours were paid them, and they came from all 
parts to behold this unparalleled prince, the 
mafter of kings, and the friend of poets! I 
felicitate the Mufes and Rienzi! Heaven for- 
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bid I fhould envy him a name which is of 
fuch fervice- to him. But if you afk me what 
I think? I anfwer, that Rienzi isa very elo- 
quent man; fkilful, infinuating, anda good ora- 
tor; with few thoughts, but an agreeable vi- 
vacity in his compofitions. I believe he may 
have read all the poets; but I think he no more 
merits the name of a poet, than he would that 
of an embroiderer for wearing an embroidered 
habit. Horace fays, that to be a poet it is not 
fufficient to make verfes; and I even doubt 
whether Rienzi ever made a fingle verfe! I 
thought you would be pleafed to hear of an 
event in which the life of a man was in danger 
becaufe he withed to fave the republic, and to 
learn that the fame man efcapes the peril under 
the name of a poet, though he never made a 
fingle verfe. | 

‘ Virgil himfelf would not have obtained 
fuch a redemption! For it is certain, that be- 
fore fuch judges, Virgil would have paffed for 
a forcerer rather than a poet.’ 

In another letter, wrote to an abbe not named, 
he thows what a rage for poetry prevailed at this 
time in the city of Avignon. 

‘Never were the words of Horace more ex- 
actly verified: ‘‘ Wife or ignorant, we all write 
vertes!” It is a mournful confolation to have 
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fo many fick companions; I had rather be dif- 
eafed alone: I am tormented by my own dif- 
orders, and thofe of others; they do not let 
me breathe. Verfes and epiftles rain in upon 
me every day from ali parts of the world, from 
France, Germany, Greece, and England. I 
do not know myfelf; they take me for the 
judge of all human underftanding. If I an- 
{wer all the letters I receive, no mortal will be 
fo full of bufinefs: if I do not, they will fay I 
am difdainful and infolent. If I cenfure, I fhall 
be an odious critic; if I praife, a naufeous flat- 
terer. But this would be nothing, if the con- 
tagion had not reached the Roman. court. 
What do you think of our lawyers and our 
phyficians? They no longer confult Juftinian 
or Efculapius: deaf to the cries of the fick, and 
of their clients, they will liften to none but 
Virgil and Homer. What do I fay? Even 
labourers, carpenters, and mafons, abandon 
their hammers and {fhovels to lay hold of Apollo 
and the Mufes. Do you afk why formerly 
poets were fo rare, and this plague fo common 
at prefent? It was becaufe poetry demands 
an elevated mind, fuperior to every thing, and 
free from the cares of this world: it mutt have 
afoul made on purpofe, which it is rare to 
meet with, from whence it happens that there 
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are fuch a number of verfifiers 1n ‘the ftreets, 

and fo few poets on Parnaffus: they go'to the 
foot of the mountain, but fcarcely one afcends 
it. Judge what pleafure thofe muft have who 
attain its fummit, fince thofe who only ‘view 
it at a diftance, abandon for it their affairs and 
their wealth, however avaricious they are! I 
felicitate my country for having produced fome 
{pirits worthy to mount upon Pegafus, and rife 
along with him: if love to it does not blind 
me, I fee fuch at Florence, at Padua, at Ve- 
rona, at Sulmone, and at Naples: every where 
elfe we behold nothing but rhimers, who creep 
along upon the ground. 

‘I reproach myfelf for having‘by my exam- 
ple contributed to this madnefs. My laurels 
were too green, and lam now ‘tormented for 
my defire of obtaining them. In my houfe, 
and out of doors, wherever I fet my feet, "ver- 
fifying frantics furround me, overwhelm me 
with queftions, brawl and difpute, and talk of 
things which would have been quite beyond 
the aim of Homer or of Virgil. I am afraid 
left the magiftrates fhould accufe me of having 
corrupted the republic. The other day a fa- 
ther came up to me in tears, ‘and faid, ‘* See 
how you treat me, who ‘have always loved 
you. You have been the death of my only 
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fon.” 1 was fo ftruck with thefe words, and 
the air of the man who fpoke them, that I 
remained fome time motionlefs. At laft, 
recovering myfelf, I replied, that I neither 
knew him nor his fon. ‘‘ It is of little con- 
fequence whether you know him or not,” re- 
plied the old man: “he knows you too well. 
I have ruined myfelf to bring him up te the 
law, and now he tells me he will follow no 
fieps but yours. I am thus difappointed of all 
my hopes; for 1 much fear he will never be 
either a lawyer ora poet.” I fmiled at this, 
and thofe who were with me; but the old man 
went away in grief and rage. Happily this 
contagion has not yet reached Vauclufe, the 
air of which is, perhaps, not very fufceptible of 
foreign impreffions; there is only my fifher- 
man, who, though old, advifes himfelf, as Per 
fiusfays, to dream on Parnaflus. If this deli- 
rium fhould fpread, fhepherds, fithermen, la- 
bourers, and the beafts themfelves, will rumi- 
nate and bellow out verfes ’ 

In the beginning of Auguft, 1352, the car- 
dinals of Boulogne and Taillerand fent by the 
pope’s order for Petrarch. He obeyed the fum- 
mons, and found it was an order to receive the 
place of fecretary to the pope. He reprefented 
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to his patrons and friends, that he could never 
give up liberty and leifure for any worldly gain, 
‘This wealth,’ fays he, ‘would be a real mi- 
fery: ayoke of gold or filver would not be 
lighter to me than one of wood or of lead. I 
defpifed riches when I ftood in need of them, 
and it would be a fhame to run after them now 
I can do without them. We fhould propor- 
tion the provifions for our journey to the length 


of our route. 


Tam approaching the end of my 


race, and ought to be more occupied with the 
place of reft, than the accommodations on the 
way.’ ‘To this he adds, that it would have 
been more honeft, and more excufable, to de- 
fire thefe advantages when he had a brother 
and friends who were indigent; that he was 
no longer in this fituation, his brother being 
a Carthufian, and all his friends dead or well- 
placed: that he wanted nothing at prefent ; 
but, fhould he once open the door to worldly 
defires, he fhould want every thing. He there- 
fore with tears conjured thefe friends, who had 
laid a thoufand {nares to gain this point, to let 
him live in his own way, to preferve his ho- 
nour, and not to impofe a burden, the weight 
of which would overwhelm him. All his re- 


orefentations and pravers were to no purpofe : 
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they dragged him to his footftool who, as one 
fays, opens the heavens with his finger, and yo- 
verns the ftars by the motion of his cap. 

The pope, who loved Petrarch, and always re- 
ceived him with pleafure, faid many obliging 
things to him. He had always withed to attach 
aman of his merit to his court; and he thought 
it was incumbent on him to facrifice his liberty 
for an office at once honorable and advan- 
tageous. ‘ Single I ftood,’ fays he, ‘ mournful 
and difmayed : my head was prefented to the 
facrifice, when fortune befriended, and opened 
to me the door of liberty.’ 

All the world agreed that Petrarch was well 
fitted to difcharge the employment to which 
they deftined him, for his wifdom and fidelity. 
They only reproached him with one fault, that 
his ftyle was too elevated for the church of 
Rome. He thought at firft they meant this 
in irony: but his friends, and particularly the 
cardinals Boulogne and Taillerand, affured him 
that he muft lower his tone, and not take fuch 
high flights. When he heard this, his joy was 
that of a prifoner, who views his prifon door 
fet open to him. He was defired to write 
fomething in a more eafy ftyle. Inftead of do- 
ing this, he ftretched the wings of imagina- 
tion to their utmoft extent, that he might foar 
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above every idea of thofe who withed to enflave 
him. 

They gave him the fubje@t. |‘ Though it 
was not a work of imagination and _ poetry,’ 
fays he, ‘ Apollo and the Mufes did me good 
fervice. Moft of thofe who read my compo- 
fition faid, they could not comprehend a word 
of it. Others faid, they fuppofed ] wrote in 
Greek, or fome other barbarous language. 
They would fend me to fchool at my age to 
learn a low and creeping ftyle. With Cicero, 
1 know but three ftyles; the fublime, which 
he calls grave ; the moderate, which he calls 
middling; and the fimple, which he calls ex~- 
tenuated. In this age, fearce any one has at- 
tained the firft, and few arrive at the fecond ; 
the third is the ftyle of the many. They tell me 
to lower my ftyle: That is impoffible, 1 anfwer, 
becaufe I am at the loweft already: lower 
than that is no ftyle at all, but a bafe and abe 
ject manner of fpeaking. Thus I am out of the 
difficulty, and my liberty is preferyed. I feel 
the pleafure more fenfibly, for having been on 
the brink of flavery. 1 am delighted that peo- 
ple who believe themfelves elevated, have dif- 
covered that I flew beyond their fphere. I will 
never more expofe myfelf to the fame peril ; 
nothing fhall ever tempt me; I will be deaf 
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to the prayers of my friends, and confult myfelf 
alone in matters fo effential to my peace,’ 

Petrarch having thus efcaped the greateft 
danger he had ever run, after having thanked 
God for his deliverance, fet out for Vauclufe, 
where he paffed the remainder of Auguft in a 
delightful tranquillity, waiting with impatience 
for the autumn to return to Italy, Writing toa 
friend, he gives this pleafing account of his calm 
employments at Vauclute : 

‘ Nothing pleafes me fo much as my per- 
fe&t freedom. I rife at midnight; I go out at 
preak of day. J ftudy in the fields as in my 
clofet: I think, read, and even write there. 
1 combat idlenefs: I chafe away fleep, indul- 
gence, and pleafures. In the day I run over 
the craggy mountains, the humid vailies, and 
fhelter myfelf in the profound caverns. Some- 
times I walk, attended only by my refle¢tions, 
along the banks of the Sorgia. Meeting with 
no perfon to diftraét my mind, I become every 
day more calm; and fend my cares fometimes 
before; fometimes I leave them behind me. 
I recall the paft, and deliberate on the future. 
Fond of the place I am in, every fituation be- 
comes in turn agreeable to me, except Avignon. 
I find here Athens, Rome, and Florence, as my 
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imagination defires: here I enjoy all my friends ; 
not only thofe with whom I have lived, but thofe 
who have long been dead, and whom I. know 
only by their works.’ 

The cardinal de Boulogne fet out! for Paris 
in the beginning of September, to negociate a 
peace between the kings of France and Eng- 
land. Petrarch went to take leave of him, and 
requeft his orders for Italy. The cardinal told 
him he fhould be only one month away, and he 
hoped he fhould find him at his return.. He 
took with him his faithful Achates, Peter, 
abbe of St. Benigne. The cardinal wanted to 
procure Petrarch fome good  eftablifhment in 
France; and wrote upon the road to defire him 
to wait at leaft till he fhould have written to 
him from Paris, upon a great affair which con- 
cerned him. ‘I afk you,’ fays he, ‘ only to 
wait one month.’ In obedience to thefe or- 
ders, Petrarch paffed September and Oétober at 
Avignon. 

At this time nothing was fpoken of but the 
cruel war between the Genoefe and the Ve- 
netians: their loffes were on each fide ex- 
treme. 

Petrarch wrote a letter to the Genoefe, who 
were the viétors, to induce them to peace; 
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and colleéts together the motives for their 
union with the Venetians in a very artful 
manner : 

‘I applied at firft,’ fays he, ‘to the Vene- 
tians, my neighbours: I thought it my duty. 
Asaman, I cannot but be touched with the 
miferies of humanity: as an Italian, I] ought 
to be fenfible to the calamities of my country ; 
and I believe no one feels them more. I addrefs 
you with the more confidence, knowing with 
whom I have to do. No nation is more ter- 
rible in war, or more amiable in peace. You 
have conquered; it is now time to repofe. 
In the heat of combat, it is valor that fpills 
the blood of men; but after it is over, hu- 
manity fhould clofe their wounds. ‘There are 
none but favage beafts with whom carnage 
fucceeds victory! Who can read, without fhud- 
dering, of a battle which lafted two days and 
one winter night? Who can reprefent the hor- 
rors of it? The dreadful bluftering of the 
wind, the rattling of the fails, the clafh of 
arms! The dafhing of the veffels againft one 
another, the hiffing of the arrows flying 
through the darknefs, and the cries and groans 
of the wounded! To you may be applied what 
Virgil faid of that famous night in which 
Troy was reduced to cinders: ‘‘ Who can paint 
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the fhocking carnage which fhe coveted with 
her mantle, or fhed tears enough to bewail the 
blood fpilt in it?” 

‘ Reflect at prefent that your enemies, as well 
as yourfelves, are Italians; that you were once 
friends, and that your quarrel is only about 
rank and fuperiority. Would to God that, re- 
nouncing a war which has fo flight a foun- 
dation, you would unite your arms to punifh 
the perfidious inftigators of it, and then turn 
them to the deliverance of the Holy Land from 
the Turks. This would indeed be ufeful to 
the world, and to pofterity ! Great cities in 
peace are like thofe {trong bodies who appear 
healthy without, but have many internal ma- 
ladies, occafioned by a too long repofe. Mo- 
tion and agitation are neceffary to cities as well 
as to men, to diffipate the bad humors thefe 
inward difeafes produce, and which are much 
more dangerous than thofe which appear with- 
out. This merits your attention. It is beft to 
live in peace when we can; but when that is 
impoffible, a foreign war is preferable to a war 
at home. 

‘T cannot read the ftars; but I venture to 
predict, that in foreign wars you will always 
have the advantage, and that you have only to 
fear interior enemies. How many examples 
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are there of cities whom nothing could have 
deftroyed but wars with one another! You 
are becoming a proof of this yourfelves. Re- 
collect the time when you were the moft 
flourifhing of all people: I was then a child, 
and remember it only asa dream. Your coun- 
try appeared a celeftial paradife: fuch furely 
were the Elyfian fields! What a beautiful ob- 
ject towards the fea! Thofe towers which 
rofe to heaven! Thofe palaces where art ex- 
celled nature! Thofe hills covered with ce- 
dars, vines, and olives! Thofe houfes of mar- 
bie built under the rocks! Thofe delicious re- 
treats on the fhore, whofe fand fhines like 
gold, on which the foaming waves, dafhing 
their cryftal heads, attract the eyes of the pi- 
lot, and ftop the motion of the rowers! Can 
we behold without admiration the more than 
mortal figures that inhabited your city, and 
all the delights of life with which your woods 
and fields abounded! Thofe who entered it 
thought they were got into the temple of 
felicity and joy. It might be faid at this time 
of Genoa, as anciently of Rome, it was the city 
of kings ! 

‘ You were then mafters of the fea, and with- 
out your leave no one dared to fail on it. 
From this happy period defcend to the time 
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when ptide, luxury, and envy, the common 
effeCis of profperity, fubdued your nation, and 
reduced it to that mifery your enemies. at- 
tempted in vain. Great gods! What a dif- 
ference! That beautiful fhore, that magni- 
ficent city, appeared uncultivated, deferted, and 
ruinéd! Thofe fuperb palaces, become. the 
trading-places of thieves, ftruck the paffenger 
with horror inftead of admiration! In fine, 
your city, befieged by its exiles, the Dorias and 
Spinolas on the fide of the Gibbelines,. affifted 
by the Milanefe, fuffered all the plagues of war ; 
when king Robert, the glory of our age, who 
came to its fuccour, remained blocked up in it 
a whole year. They fought (a thing incredi- 
ble, and unheard of before) not only on land 
and fea, but in the air and under the earth. 

‘ After this you were agitated feveral years 
by inteftine commotions, having no enemies 
but thofe within your walls; till at laft, in- 
ftructed by paft misfortunes, you elected a 
chief, which is undoubtedly the. beft fituation 
for a republic. This changed the face of your 
city ; your clouds were diffipated ; your quarrels 
extinguifhed ; and peace, harmony, and jutftice, 
were re-eftablifhed. 

‘You may now with eafe take warning for 
the future. There is an-old proverb which 
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fays, ‘‘ How many things are ill done, becaufe 
they are done but once!” You may recover 
what you have loft. You have learned from 
experience, that human profperities are flip- 
pery and uncertain, and that you owe your 
misfortunes to interior difcord. You begin as 
it were to live again: take care of thofe rocks 
on which you have formerly fplit. Be united 
among yourfelves; love juftice and peace: and 
if you cannot live without war, carry it into 
foreign countries, where you will always find 
enemies to contend with.—Avignon, November 
1352.” 

A few days after writing this letter, Petrarch, 
tired with waiting for the cardinal de Boulogne, 
went fecretly from Avignon, giving it out he 
was gone for Italy; and he hid himfelf at Vau- 
clufe. On his arrival there, he wrote thus to the 
cardinal : 

‘ You ordered me to wait for you. You was 
to be abfent but a month; but the Grand 
Monarch, who is attached to you by the bonds 
of love as well as of blood, the charms of Paris 
and of the Seine, have made you forget your 
promife. I am not aftonifhed at it. For my 
part, the dreary city of Avignon, and the boif- 
terous Rhone, have detained me till now their 


prifoner; but, no longer able to fupport that 
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fituation, I am come to take refuge in my re- 
treat, and wait your commands. — If you con- 
tinue at Paris, I thall foon fet out for Italy, 
without bidding adieu to my friends, who will 
detain me a prifoner in that vile city, from 
whence my fpirit takes its flight, and leaves 
my body to its fate. ‘The two months I have 
paffed there, have appeared to me to be years. 
The fervice you would do me is, I doubt not, 
confiderable : your bounties are always fo. If 
truft my abfence will not hurt the intereft you 
take in my friends. If you will beftow upon 
them what you have deftined to me, you will 
confer on me a great obligation. I have 
enough, and too much, for the few years that 
remain of life: I wifh for nothing more. You 
are the kindeft, the beft of patrons. I flatter 
myfelf you will pardon me if I yield to neceffity, 
to which the greateft kings have fubmitted. I 
have obeyed you as long as I could.—Vauclufe, 
November.’ 

After having been fome days at Vauclufe, 
with no news of the cardinal, and defpairing of 
his return, Petrarch determined to fet out for 
Italy. The autumn of this year was uncom- 
monly dry; it had not rained for feveral 
months. the weather was bright and ferene ; 
he thought he might depend on its continu- 
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ance; ‘though there is nothing,’ fays he, ‘we 
can lefs reckon upon in winter.’ He had in all 
his former journies always endured exceffive 
heats or violent rains. ' 

He fet out the 16th of November with his 
-books and papers, which he meant to tranfport 
to his Parnaffus in Italy. He was got a very 
little way, when the weather clouded, and 
a heavy rain cameon. He was at firft tempted 
to go back; but he took courage, a port being 
not far off, and continued his route. He mutt 
pafs through Cavaillon ; and he wifhed to ftop 
there, to take leave of Philip de Cabaffole. It 
was almoft night when he arrived. The bifhop 
was fick, and had concealed his diforder from 
Petrarch, that he might not afflict him. He re- 
ceived him as his good angel; tears of joy ran 
down his face. ‘ I am no longer in pain for 
myfelf,’ faid he to his brother; ‘with my friend 
Petrarch, health has re-entered my habitation.’ 
He was ignorant that Petrarch was going to 
Italy, and that he meant to reach Durance that 
night. When he was informed of this, he 
appeared in fuch extreme grief, and was fo urs 
gent with Petrarch to ftay at leaft that night, 
that he could not deny him. ~ It poured all 
night, which diftreffed Petrarch, who had de- 
fiened to fet out early in the morning; and he 
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feared for his books and papers. At laft he de- 
termined on leaving them behind, and ex- 
pofing himfelf alone to the injuries of the 
weather, to which he was hardened by cuftom, 
when an unforefeen obftacle {topped his pro- 
grefs. Some of the bithop’s fervants told him 
that the banditti of the Alps were come down 
to the Var on the fide of Nice, and laid every 
thing wafte, which rendered it impoffible to 
go that road to Italy; and this was Petrarch’s 
route, that, before he quitted France, he might 
pafs through Montrieux, to fee his brother Ge- 
rard. ‘The bifhop expreffed great joy at this 
news ; he was perfuaded it would induce Pe- 
trarch to renounce his project. Petrarch con- 
tinyed for fome time irrefolute: but the re- 
peated requefts of the bifhop, and the violent 
rains which continued, and rendered the roads 
impaffable, at laft determined him to ftay. He 
retired to his chamber to fleep for an hour; but 
the rain had made way through the roof, and 
came down upon him. He rofe, therefore, and 
faid matins; and then went into the bifhop’s 
chamber, whom he found awakened. 

He fpent two days at Cavaillon; and then 
fent a part of his fervants to Italy, that he might 
be the more retired, and fet out himfelf for 
Vauclufe. The dread of fpoiling his books and 
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papers influenced him to this determination. 
‘We fee,’ fays he, ‘ whataconftraint riches are 
on peace and liberty.’ The fine weather return- 
ed juft as his people were got too far to be re- 
called. ‘ It feems,’ fays he, ‘as if Providence 
would put a rein on my defire to pals into Italy. 
He knows better than we do what is for our 
good, which is not always what is moft agree- 
able to ourfelves.’ 

Petrarch paffed the reft of November at 
Vauclufe, and all the month of December, in 
which there happened an event that interefted 
all Europe. 

Clement VI. was forced at laft to yield to the 
difeafe which had fo long opprefled him. ‘He 
forgot,’ faid Petrarch, ‘or defpifed, the advice 
I had given him. The phyficians delivered 
him from the embarraffments of the papacy by 
improper remedies, and too frequent bleedings. 
He died the 6th of December, 1352.’ Villani 
{ays he died of a lingering fever; others, of an 
abfcefs; and fome faid that he was poifoned. 
His body was carried the next day to the 
church of Notre Dame, where they beftowed 
on it a very pompous funeral. Various have 
been the opinions concerning this prince. Vil- 
lani fpeaks only of his faults; and the eccle- 
fiaftical hiftorians reproach him for not trant- 
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lating the holy fee to Rome; but others own 
he was one of the greateft men that ever fat in 
St. Peter's chair; andthough he had faults, he 
had likewife very great and amiable virtues; 
that he was too fond of women, but he go- 
verned his eftates in a manner that was a model 
for all princes. One inftance of his influence 
over a foreign prince does him honor: He 
ordered Cafimir, king of Poland, to fend back 
his miftreffes, and to be faithful to his wife. 
This prince refufed at firft, but fubmitted at 
Jaft, and underwent the penance impofed on 
him, 

Clement had the pleafure of beftowing king- 
doms, and gave away more benefices than any 
one of his predeceffors. Nothing was fo pain- 
ful to him as to refufe a requeft; and when it 
was not in his power to grant it, he always 
found fome expedient to fend the perfons away 
not only contented, but obliged, by his beha- 
viour. He diftributed the treafures of the 
church with a liberal profufion, and expended 
confiderable fums in ufeful buildings, in mar- 
rying orphans, and in relieving noble families 
who had fallen to decay. Petrarch affures 
us, no one better merited the name he bore ; 
and his clemency was fo great, that a perfon 
who had offended him grevioufly, having pre- 
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fumed afterwards to afk a favor of him, in- 
fiead of revenge for his former behaviour, he 
inftantly granted his petition. 

Clement was naturally eloquent, and fpoke 
without preparation in a very elegant manner: 
his confiftorial difcourfes, which are in the li- 
brary at Paris, prove this: He had a fingular 
talent in conveying his fentiments: they ap- 
peared the fentiments of thofe he converied 
with, whofe hearts he could move at pleafure. 
He delighted in peace and harmony, and as 
much as poflible ftifled every feed of war. He 
attempted to eftablifh peace between France 
and England: he accomplifhed it between 
Hungary and Naples ; and was preparing to 
unite the Greek and Latin churches, 

But Petrarch was never fond of this pope, 
who was not an Italian, and who had com- 
pleted the palace of Avignon, inftead of remoy- 
ing the holy fee to Rome. A few days after 
his death he wrote to the bifhop of Cavaillon 
as follows : 

‘1 fend you three natural curiofities of a very 
different kind: a golden fith with filver fcales, 
called turtura: my fifherman’s fon took it in 
the beautiful water of my fountain. ‘The fe- 
cond is a flat drake, who has been long an in- 
habitant of its banks: neither the air nor water 
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could fave it from the purfuit of my dog. The 
third is an epiftle which I have fithed myfelf, 
with the nets of my mind, in the waves where 
my foul {fwims in the midft of dangerous rocks, 
You will have the goodnefs to keep the two 
firft, and return the laft when you have enough 
of it. You know my reafon; truth begets ha- 
tred. If this was true in the time of Terence, 
how much more is it fo at prefent! Read it 
then in private, and fend it back till we fhall 
fee what God or fortune fhall do for us. I 
would fhow it to no other perfon; you will 
judge by that of my confidence.’ 

The bifhop of Cavaillon returned it, and af- 
fured Petrarch it gave him much pleafure. ‘I 
am delighted,’ replied he, ‘ my letter has 
pleafed you. I find I like it better now it has 
obtained your fuffrage, It is addreffed to you, 
becaufe you are the declared enemy of every 
vice. I fend you a fecond letter to the clergy 
of Padua, on the death of Idebrand, our bifhop. 
His virtues were above our higheft praife, 
Compare this letter with that I fent yefterday, 
and fee if my ftyle is as proper for praife as 
cenfure. The faults that you will find afcribe 
to myfelf, and my excellencies to the nature of 
the fubjeéts ; for, in truth, it is as eafy to praife 
the one as to blame the other. Who would 
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not be eloquent in the treating of fuch fub- 
qects.:23 

The firft of thefe letters was a fatire on Cle- 
ment. Petrarch had before cenfured him, un- 
der the name of Pamphylius, for the little care 
he took of the flock confided to his truft by 
Jefus Chrift, and for the foft and vain-glorious 
life that he led, fo oppofite to the condué of 
the primitive Chriftians ; and he threatens him 
that his Mafter will foon come and call him to 
an account. 

Clement, under the name of Mitian, replied 
thus to Pamphylius : 

‘No one can be more churlith and fevere 
than you are: but know, it is eafier to cenfure 
the manners of others, than to juftify one’s 
own. Ungrateful traitor! Have not you de- 
nied your Mafter, and abandoned your flock, 
to avoid perfecution ? Did the flock, given to 
your care by Jefus Chrift, ever fuffer more than 
under you! Not a valley in Rome but you 
have filled with blood. I fhould be afhamed 
to lead the forry life in which you glory. <‘ I 
have chefts full of money ;” true; and can I 
do better than make ufe of it for the f{weets 
and conveniences of life? I would choofe my 
{poufe, the church, fhould be adorned ; that at 
her toilet fhould be feen that fine looking-glafs 
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prefented me by the thepherd of Bifance; and 
that every one fhould know her to be a queen. 
I will not lead my flock, as you do, among 
thickets and rocks, but into fat paftures. I 
would have them want for nothing, and enjoy 
every thing. Heaven forbid that I fhould be 
fo cruel to feparate the he and the goats, the 
bulls and the heifers! They were intended for 
companions to each other. Your threatenings 
give me noconcern. The Mafter I ferve is good 
as well as powerful.’ 

On the death of Clement, the cardinals felt 
the neceffity of making fome reformation in 
the Roman court: and to do this, they caft 
their eyes on John Birel, the general of the 
Carthufians, for his fuccetfor. He was a Li- 
mofin, famed for the fanétity of his life, and 
his zeal for the glory of God. No human in- 
fluence affected him: he preached repentance 
with power, and he wrote to princes with the 
utmoi{t freedom to exhort them to reform their 
lives. The cardinal de Taiilerand was alarmed 
when he faw them inclined to fuch a choice. 
‘What are you going todo?’ faidhe. ‘Donotyou 
perceive that this monk, accuftomed to govern 
anchorites, will oblige us all to live like them? 
He will make us go on foot, as did the apoftles; . 
and our fine horfes he will fend to the plough.’ 
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The cardinals were embarraffed ; and the elec- 
tion would have been fpun out to a great 
length, had not king John, of France, arrived 
at Avignon to procure the election of a prelate 
devoted to him. This haftened their choice. 
The cardinal de Taillerand, who had the great- 
eft intereft in the conclave, caufed it to fall 
upon Alberti cardinal d’Oftie, who took the 
name of Innocent VI. He was born in a vil- 
lage of Limoges, of parents little known. This 
pontiff owed his elevation to the reputation he 
had for integrity and a good life, and his ca- 
pacity for reforming the Roman court by his 
example, {till more than by his laws. In ef- 
feét, foon after his election, he fuppreffed the 
referves of benefices, fixed bounds to pluralities, 
obliged the incumbents to refidence, and dimi- 
nifhed his table and his train: an example the 
cardinals made no hafte to follow. 

Petrarch was not much pleafed at this elec- 
tion. An old, ignorant cardinal, but a great 
civilian; maintained that Petrarch was a magi- 
cian, becaufe he read Virgil: and he had per- 
fuaded cardinal Alberti to think fo too, though 
he had been profeflor of the canon law with 
fuccefs in the univerfity of Thouloufe. ‘ He was 


aman of good life and little knowledge,’ fays 
Villani, 
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Petrarch, in his eclogue on Clement VI. puts 
thefe words into his mouth: ‘ There fthall. 
come after me a dull and gloomy man, who, by 
his four refufals, fhall repair the wrongs I did 
the church by my over-abundant facility. He 
fhall fatten the .Roman paftures with the 
{moke of Auvergne.’ After the coronation of 
Innocent, the cardinals de Taillerand and Bou- 
logne wrote to Petrarch, that he muft come 
immediately to kifs his feet, and compliment 
him upon his exaltation. Petrarch had often - 
feen him at the cardinal de Taillerand’s, who 
amufed himfelf with joking Petrarch before 
him. on his powers of magic. Whatever re- 
pugnance he had, Petrarch thought it neceffary 
to obey thefe orders: but his chief. concern 
was the leaving his faithful fifherman, who 
was fallen fick. Soon after he got to Avignon, 
one of his fervants, whom he had left at Vau- 
clufe to take care of his beloved friend, came 
peft to inform him he was dead. He wrote 
inftantly to the two cardinals as follows: 

‘If Regulus, the terror of the Carthaginians, 
being in Africa, and charged with an important 
negociation, bluthed not to afk his difmiffion 
of the fenate, becaufe the man was dead who 
cultivated his field, why fhould I bluth to 
make fuch a requeft to my two illuftrious pa- 
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trons, who am charged with no public, and 
who have few private affairs? Yefterday I loft 
the guardian of my retreat. He was not un- 
known to you; he cultivated for me a few 
acres of very bad land. I fear not from you 
the anfwer made to Regulus by the fenate, 
« Continue to work for the Republic, the thall 
take care of your field.” The field of Regulus 
was at Rome; mine is at Vauclufe; a place 
you are fcarcely acquainted with. Scipio, the 
other fcourge of Africa, and commanding with 
fuccefs in Spain, afked his difmiffion allo, be- 
caufe his daughter had no portion, Iam in 
the fame cafe at prefent; my library, which I 
confider as my daughter, has loft its friend. 
That ruftic man, whom I can never lament as 
he deferves, had more prudence, and even ur- 
banity, than is often to be found in cities; and, 
befides this, he was the moft faithful animal 
that the earth ever produced. To him I con- 
fided my books, and all that was moft dear to 
me. I was abfent three years from Vauclufe : 
at my return nothing was wanting, nor a fingle 
thing difplaced. He could not read, but he 
loved letters. He preferved with extreme care 
my choiceft books, which he knew from being 
long accuftomed to them, and how to diftin- 
guifh my works from thofe of the ancients. 
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When I gave a book to his care, he expreffed 
great joy, and preffed it to his breaft with a 
figh: fometimes he named the author in a 
whifper. To behold him at this moment, one 
would have thought that the fight or the touch 
of a book rendered him wifer and happier. I 
have fpent fifteen years with him, and confided 
to him my moft fecret thoughts, as I would 
have done to a prieft of Ceres; and his breaft 
was to me the temple of faith and love. I left 
him two days ago flightly indifpofed, to obey 
your orders: his old age was found and vigo- 
rous, and he is dead. Yefterday he died, afk- 
ing for me continually, and calling upon the 
name of the Lord. His death affeéts me ex- 
tremely ; but I fhould have regretted him ftill 
more, if his age had not foretold that I muft 
foon have loft him. Illuftrious prelates! let 
the man depart who is ufelefs to you, but of 
very great importance to his field and to his 
library.’ 

Petrarch obtained the favor he defired 
without much difficulty ; and it was not pofii- 
ble to draw him again to Avignon, notwith- 
fianding the folicitations of the cardinals, of 
his friends, and particularly his dear Socrates, 
to accept an eftablifiment in the court of the 
pope ; to the latter of whom he wrote thus: 
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‘lam content; [ have enough for life: I have 
put a rein on my defires, and I will have no 
more. Cincinnatus, Curius, Fabricius, and Re- 
gulus, after having fubdued whole nations, and 
led kings in triumph, were not fo rich as I am. 
If I open the door to the paffions, I fhall al- 
ways be poor. Avarice, luxury, and ambition, 
know no bounds: but avarice, above all, is an 
unfathomable abyfs. I have clothes to defend 
me from the cold, food to nourith me, horfes 
to carry me, a clod of earth to fleep on, to 
walk on, and to cover me when I die. What 
more has the emperor of Rome? My body is 
healthy: fubdued by labour, it is the lefs re 
bellious to my foul. I have book of all kinds: 
they are my wealth; they feaft my foul-with 
a voluptuoufnefs which is never followed with 
difguft. I have friends whom I confider as my 
greateft treafures, when they do not aim to 
deprive me of my liberty. Add to this, the 
ereateft fecurity; for I have no enemies, but 
thofe created by envy; and I am not, perhaps, 
forry for thofe, though I defpife them. I reckon 
{till in the number of my poffeffions, the ap- 
probation and kindnefs of al! good men, even 
of thofe whom I have never feen. Thefe are 
riches which you may deem poverty ; I believe 
you do: but by what means would you have 
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me gain others? By lending out to ufury ; 
by trading on the feas; by brawling at the 
bar; by the fale of my tongue and of my 
pen; thus fatiguing myfelf inceflantly to amafs 
thofe treafures I fhould preferve with inquie- 
tude, abandon with regret, and which another 
would diffipate in extravagance? In one word, 
what do you require of me? I am rich enough 
for my own fatisfaétion; muft I alfo appear 
rich for the fatisfaction of others: In faét, is 
it not my own affair? Does any one confult 
the tafte of another in the food he is to eat? 
Keep then for yourfelf your manner of think- 
ing, and leave me to mine: it can never be 
fhaken, for it is eftablifhed on folid founda- 
tions.’ 

Gui Settimo diftreffed Petrarch more than 
any of his friends concerning this matter: his 
temper was naturally ambitious, and he had 
conftantly adhered to the court of the pope. 
‘ He loves perfons of merit,’ fays he. ‘I with 
it may be fo,’ replied Petrarch ; but this is no- 
thing to me: if the pope loves only fuch, he 
loves a very few; and I cannot flatter myfelf 
with being one of them, though I would prefer 
this honor to that of being pope.’ 

Petrarch paffed all the winter at Vauclufe, 
where he was, like a bird upon the branch, ready 
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every moment to take wing for his dear coun- 
try. He waited the return of fome fervants 
whom he had fent to Italy to learn what paffed 
there: he was informed that his friends were 
all affembled, and waited his coming. Italy 
appeared to him preferable to all other places ; 
but this account made him tremble’ for his li- 
berty ; and he determined to fend another fer- 
vant, to fee if he could not difcoverfome fecret re- 
treat where he might enjoy tranquillity. ‘ In the 
mean time he prepared for a journey to Mon- 
trieux, to fee his brother Gerard, that he might 
not quit the country without bidding him fare- 
well; and, before he fet out, he wrote the 
following letter to one of his friends : 

‘On whatever fide I turn my eyes, I find no- 
thing but difficulties. It is time for me to go 
to the other world, for I cannot obtain eafe in 
this. Is this my fault, or that of the world 
around me? Perhaps of all together. One 
part of the earth is defolated by war; in ano- 
ther they poffefs peace, but are more cruel and 
miferable than in war. Here is famine, there 
is gluttony: here the air, there the manners, 
are infected. Here they groan under flavery, 
there they fuffer from the licentioufnefs of li- 
berty. This land is dry and barren, the other 
is expofed to the inundation of furious rivers, 
Vou, I. M 
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There they freeze, here they burn... Here is a 
dreadful folitude, there an importunate mul- 
titude. Thefe men are a prey to favage beatts, 
thofe to the deceits of one another. . It muft be 
allowed, that a fituation of eafe and tranquillity 
is not to be met with upon earth.’ 

Petrarch fet out for Montrieux the féventh 
of April, 1353. When he was between Aix 
and St. Maximin, he met witha company of 
Roman ladies, who were going on a pilgrim- 
age. By their air and gait he diftinguithed 
at a diftance their country and their birth. 
Drawing near to them, and finding, by their 
language, he was not deceived, he ftopped, and 
politely afked them from whence they came, 
and whither they were going. The found of 
an Italian voice fpread joy through this little 
company. The oldeft of them anfwered, 
‘tome is our country ; and we are going on a pil- 
grimage to St. James. And you, Sir, are you 
a Roman? are you going to Rome? ‘I am 
not going there immediately,’ replied Petrarch ; 
“but my heart is always there.’ This anfwer 
infpired the pilgrims with confidence. They 
furrounded Petrarch, and replied to a thoufand. 
queftions he afked them concerning the ftate 
oi the republic. They told him that John Ce- 
roni had refigned his poft, his nature being. toa 
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quiet for the Romans, who were difeufted with 
a uniform government: he retired therefore to 
the caftle of Abruzze. The nobles on this efta- 
blifhed the ancient form of government, and 
named two fenators, taken out of the houfes of 
the Urfini and the Colonna, and thefe were in 
place when Clement died. Soon after they 
accufed them of buying up the corn in atime 
of dearth, to enrich themfelves. This enraged 
the people, and they befieged the capitol. One 
of the fenators faved himfelf by, efcaping-at a 
back boor; the other was itoned to death. This: 
happened in. February, 1353.. After this- ac- 
count, Petrarch inquired after his friends, par-. 


ticularly concerning Lelius. ‘How does he ~ 


do? In what does he employ himfelfr’ ‘We 
left him in good health,’ they replied. - ‘ He is 
very happily married, and his wife has brought 
him fome fine children.’ Petrarch then afked 
thefe ladies if he could be fo happy as to ferve 
them in any refpect. ‘Every thing,’ fays he, 
in a letter to Lelius, ‘ urged me to make them 
this offer; God, virtue, their country, and 
their love of you. I wifhed to divide with 
them the fum I had brought with me for my 
journey. Their anfwer was, ‘‘ Pray to God that 
our journey may be fuccefsful ; we afk only 
M 2 
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this of you.” This reply delighted, but it did 
not furprife me. I perceived it in the dignity 
and difintereftednefs of Roman ladies, differ- 
ing in this refpeét from women of all other na- 
tions, who, fo far from refufing what is offered 
them, requcft with importunity what. they 
have been refufed.’. Petrarch, charmed with 
the difcourfe of thefe pilgrims, would have. 
paffed the day with them ; but they were bent 
on haftening toward their pious defign, and he 
was alfo eager to behold his brother. ‘ While 
our difcourfe lafted,’ adds he, ‘I believed my- 
felf at Rome, converfing with Cecile, the wife 
of Metellus; Sulpitia, the wife of Fluvius; 
Cornelia, of Gracchus ; Mercia, of Cato ; Emilia, 
of Scipio Africanus; and all thofe famous he- 
roines who were the glory of ancient Rome. 
Or, to fpeak more fuitably to our age and our 
religion, I thought I faw thofe holy virgins 
who made fo diftinguifhed a figure in our 
Chriftian annals, Prifque, Praxede, Prudentiane, 
Agnez, &c.’ 

Petrarch arrived at Montrieux the 20th of 
April, 1353. His prefence rejoiced this fa- 
cred houfe. Gerard was confidered as its fe- 
cond founder, and was become a_perfeét an- 
chorite, difengaged from every thing upon 
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earth; confummate: in piety, and longing for 
the joys of. heaven. ‘I blufhed,’ faid Pe- 
trarch, ‘to behold a younger brother, who 
was formerly my inferior, now rifen fo far 
above me. ‘At the fame. time, what a fubjeét 
of joy and glory is it to have fuch a pions bro- 
ther | | 7 | 

After converfing about their old friends, and 
what had. happened to them fince their. latt 
interview, Gerard acquainted his brother with 
the malancholy ,fituation which Montrieux 
was. in at prefent.. Thefe good monks were 
perfecuted by fome neighbouring lords, who 
had. made frequent attempts to pillage and 
ruin their order. Charles II, King of Naples, 
and count of Provence, king Robert, and a 
bithop of Marfeilles, who loved them, had pro- 
tected and guarded them from the infults of 
thefe petty tyrants. ‘They are worfe,’ fays 
Petrarch,’ ‘than great tyrants, The laft are 
commonly. generous, and give with: one hand 
what they take away with the other; but 
the former. are famithed harpies, who, the 
more they have, the more eager they are to 
devour.’ 

On the death of the bifhop of Marteilles 
thefe hoftilities were renewed, and that church 
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liad at its head a tyrant whofe troops were 
encamped near the monaftery. When the 
holy monks, before break of day, were finging 
the praifes of god, a fhepherd, all in tears, came 
to inform them they had robbed him of his 
flock. . When they were renewing on the altar 
the memory of their Saviour’s paffion, a fright- 
ened tenant came to acquaint them that a drove 
of cattle belonging to the tyrants ravaged their 
vines, their meadows, and their gardens. » When 
they juft-began to tafte the confolation of that 
fhort fleep their laws allowed, they were’ awak- 
ened out of. it by the cries of a fervant, or the 
facrifian,) who were attacked and ‘beaten by 
thefe bandittt. With difficulty they ‘had fav- 
ed their books, and the ornaments of their 
ehureh,. fron’ thefe robbers. Such was ‘their 
fituation’ when’ Petrarch camé among them. 
He could not ‘hear the account of their dif- 
treffes without. tears. They begged he would 
intercede for them with the king and queen of 
Naples; that they would be pleafed,’ after the 
example of .their predeceffors, to proteét their 
houfe, and to fend them a guard to defend them 
from thefe infults. Petrarch wrote direétly to 
Zenobi, to defire he would implore the protec- 
tion of the grand fenechal, who loved this or- 
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der fo much, that he had juft built a:fine houfe 
for them near Florence, and he expreffed to him 
in the moft affecting terms the mifery of their 
fituation. 

The Carthufians, hoping all things from the 
credit of. Petrarch, contrived every method the 
moft grateful and obliging to exprefs. their 
acknowledgment for his letter, and their at- 
tachment towards him: and when he. left 
them, they went with him as far as they dared, 
and fhed many tears at parting. Petrarch 
returned to Vauclufe, and prepared foon after 
for his journey to Italy, He received from 
all parts the moft feducing propofals of efta- 
blifhment. Nicholas Acciajoli preffed him to 
fettle in Naples. Many things fuited him in 
this kingdom ; the beauty of the climate, and 
the friends he had there, who promifed him 
the tranquillity he wifhed, and were perfons 
on whofe word he could rely: but the air of 
this country difagreed’ with his conftitution, 
from its exceffive heat. Andrew Dondola, 
doge of Venice, had written to him to eftablith 
his refidence at Venice, and propofed many 
pleafures to him there. ‘It is time for you to 
fettle,’ fays he. ‘ Come to Venice, and you thall 
find nothing to trouble your repofe,’ Petrarch, 
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in his anfwer, thus apologizes for his wandering 
life. 

‘Heroes, philofophers, and apoftles,’ fays he, 
“have led this life. I {peak of the primitive 
apottles ; for the modern ones luxurioufly repofe 
on beds of gold, and travel in mind only over 
the earth.and the fea. The infatiable defire of 
feeing and knowing all things, has led me from 
my youth to run over: the world. This defire 
is quenched by age. I with to fix; but where 
is the difficulty. I am like a man ona hard 
bed, who {hifts from one fide to the other, but 
finds no place of reft. If to be motionlefs ig 
conitancy, gouty men are the moft conftant, 
death more fteady than they, and mountains 
firmer than them all.’ : | 

John, king of France, a kind and amiable 
prince, invited Petrarch to Paris, He owed 
this favor to the cardinal de Boulogne; and 
the reafons he gave for not accepting it were, 
the fituation of public affairs in France, at war 
with England, and his diflike to the man- 
ners and ‘cuftoms of France. In this ftate of 
fufpence he wrote to Lelius, to confult him, 
and to know whether he propofed continuing at 
Rome. | ! 


‘I wait,’ fays he, ‘your anfwer with impa- 
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tience. If you advife me not to go there, I will 
feek a port between the Alps and the Appen- 
nines. Should I] find nene, I would imitate thofe 
who, having many years been voyagers on the 
ocean, will.no more expofe themfelves to ‘its 
tempefts. I will behold only the Sorgia, and live 
and die with the peafants of Vauclufe. One 
thing only will concern me, to reflect that my 
refurrection will be.fo near Avignon, that Ba- 
bylon of tnpiety.’ 

Lelius: replied he fhould not continue at 
Rome; and) Petrarch went’ to Avignon the 
26th of April, to take leave of his patrons and 
his friends. He learned there that the grand 
fenechal of Naples had loft his fon, who was 
the moft accomplifhed young man of that age. 
His father, though hehad the greateft tendernefs 
for him, fupported this affliction with firmnefs, 
and an entire refignation to the will of God. 
His body was carried with the pomp of royalty 
to the Carthufian monaftery near Florence. The 
removing it thither coft five thoufand florins. 
The city of Florence rendered him the greateft 
honors, 

Petrarch wrote to Zenobi, defiring he would 
exprefs to the grand fenechal the intereft he 
took in his affliction ‘I came here,’ fays he, 
‘ the day before yefterday, to take my final 
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leave of this place. “The people I have fent'to 
Italy give me hopes I fhall meet there with the 
retreat I with. I hall leave this tempeftuous 
country, never to return to it more. 

‘Tam going to pafs eight days at Vauclule, 
to prepare for my departure.’ 

Petrarch went from Avignon without feeing 
the pope. The cardinal de Taillerand ufed 
every argument in vain to engage him'to fulfil 
this duty. ‘The reafon he gave for his refufal 
was this: ‘I feared I might infeét himeby my 
forceries, or that he would infeét me by his 
credulity.’ | 
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Prt ARCH departed from Vauclufe at the 
beginning of May, 1353, and took the route 
of mount Genevre to go into Italy. When he 
had paffed the mountain, and was in fight of 
his country, he cried out in an ecftacy, ‘I falute 
you, holy land! dear to God and good men! 
I am come back to you after a long exile, 
never to quit you more, in the hope you will 
afford me an agreeable afylum while I live, 
and a little earth to cover me when I am dead, 
With what joy doI return to the embraces of 
my dear parent, and leave behind me the 
clouds and the fogs, to breathe this ferene 
air ! , 

As he paffed through Milan, he thought it 
neceffary to pay his homage to John Vifcomti, 
who, we have before feen, was both king and 
prieft there. This prince loved men of let- 
ters, and gave Petrarch the moft diftinguithed 
reception, defigning to fix him in his court. 
‘He took me affeétionately by the hand’, fays 
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‘and converfed with me on the 


place of my abode, introducing by degrees his 
defire I would fettle at Milan. ‘‘ I am not ig- 
norant,” faid he, “f of your objections to cities, 
and your tafte for folitude; I promife you that 
you fhall enjoy it even in the bofom of Milan. 
You fhall be troubled with no employment ; I 
afk only your, prefence to do honor to my 
perfon, and to be the ornament. of my court.” 
Petrarch could not refift fuch marks of favor: 
overwhelmed with the goodnefs,, and ftruck 
with the majefty, of this prince, which ime 
preffed all who beheld him,, he was. filent. 
At laft he confented on thefe two conditions: 
The one, that they fhould give him a fituation 
as retired as pofiible ; the other, that he fhould 
not be obliged in any way to alter his manner of 


life. 


The archbifhop very, readily granted  thefe 


requeits. 


The houfe chofen for him was at the end of 
the town, on the weft fide, near the gate of 
Verceil, and clofe to the magnificent church of 


St. Ambrofe, 


The air on this. fpot was very 


good. At the entrance there were two hand- 
fome towers: in front the battlements of the 
church; .and behind, the walls of the city, 


and a fine view of a rich country beyond them, 
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extending even to the Alps.» He remarked 
that, though it was the middle of fumier, 
they were covered with fnow. What a joy 
for Petrarch to live near a church dedicated to 
his favorite faint, of whom St..Auguftine had 
attefted fo many miracles! He never entered 
this temple without feeling an extraordinary 
fervor. There was a ftatue of St. Ambrofe, 
faid to refemble him perfeétly, and which ap- 
peared alive. Petrarch was never weary of be- 
holding it: ‘It was a moft agreeable object,’ 
fays he. ‘This great archbifhop appeared to 
give me his blefling. What majefty in his 
countenance! What fweetnefs and expreffion 
in his eyes! This fight fpread over my heart 
a lively and inexpreffible tranquillity: I re- 
joiced that I came to Milan.’ Petrarch’s houfe 
was alfo near a little chapel where St. Am- 
brofe and St. Auguftine fung together that 
facred Te Deum, from them fpread through 
all the Italian churches; and it was alfo near 
the garden where St. Auguftine was converted. 
Thefe circumftances rendered Milan a delight- 
ful fituation to Petrarch. 

His friends, however, thought in a different 
manner, Socrates, Gui Settimo, and Philip de 
Cabaffole, faid one to the other, ‘ What! this 
proud republican! who defired nothing but 
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liberty and independence! this untamed ani- 
mal, whi ftarted at the fhadow of a yoke, and 
refufed the firft offices in Rome, becaufe he 
would not wear chains, though of gold! this 
mifanthrope, who could live no where but in 
the filence of the country! this preacher up 
of folitude, is he fettled in a noify and turbu- 
lent city |’ At Florence, Boccace and his other 
friends could not imagine that a man fozealous 
for the liberty of his country would live under 
a tyrant who was endeavouring to fubdue it. 
The prior of the Holy Apoftles thought as they 
did; but he idolized Petrarch, and would not 
condemn him as his other friends had done: he 
wrote to him thefe few lines: 

‘Your friends have been a little fharp upon 
you, and have wrote their fentiments freely, as 
you always defire them. You are, no doubt, of 
the opinion of Socrates, who faid, it is good to 
have cenfurers; if what they fay is true, to 
corre the fault; if not, it does no harm. 
You afk me what I think. I am in fome 
things, but not wholly, of their opinion. —Fol-° 
low the courfe of fortune; nothing is more 
painful and embarraffing than to have a great 
reputation to preferve. It is not juft that a. 
man whom philofophy has made free fhould 
become the flave of others. Do what. you 
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like without conftraint, and may you long en- 
joy that liberty.’ Petrarch, in a letter to his 
friends, {peaks thus in his own juttification : 
‘You are in the right; I lay down my arms, 
and have no defence to make. Man has not a 
greater enemy than himfelf. St. Chryfoftom 
has written a fine treatife to prove, that no one 
can juftly offend us but ourfelves. I have 
acted againft my fentiments. We pafs our 
lives in doing what we ought not, and in 
leaving undone what we ought to do.’ 

In another letter he fays : 

‘The public condemn without hearing me, 
or viewing the reafons of my conduct. It was 
not poflible for me to refift the entreaties of 
this great man. The requefts of princes have 
more force than their commands. — Laberius 
faid of Julius Cefar, ‘* How can I refufe any 
thing to that man who has been refufed nothing 
by the gods?” We cannot aét fo as to pleafe all 
the world; as the fable of the miller, his afs, 
and fon, is a proof.’ 

There arrived at Milan this year cardinal 
Albornos, legate from the pope, who meant to 
fubdue the tyrants in Italy who had ufurped an 
unjuft power. ‘This pope had great treafures, 
and foon raifed an army, and chofe for his 
general this cardinal, who was nobly defcend- 
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ed: on his father’s fide, from Alphonfo V. king 
of Leon; and on his mother’s, from Jamés, 
king of Arragon. He was made, when very 
young, archbifhop of Toledo; and was in the 
camp of Alphonfo XI. in his war againft 
the Moors, and fought by his fide.  Alphonfo 
dying in 1350, juft as he was going to drive 
the Moors out of Spain, Albornos went to 
Avignon, and Clement VI. made him a car- 
dinal. When he returned to Spain, he found 
that kingdom defolated by the cruelties of Don 
Pedro, the fon of Alphonfo, who, inflamed 
with a violent paffion for Mary Padilla, treated 
Blanche of Bourbon, his wife, with the utmoft 
contempt, and put all thofe to death who op- 
pofed his meafures. Albornos {poke and wrote 
to him with a freedom truly apoftolic, which 
was fo ill received by this blinded prince, that 
the cardinal retired to Avignon in 1353. 

When Innocent caft his eyes on him to 
execute his project in Italy, all the world agreed 
he could not have madea better choice, as, befides 
his knowledge in the military art, Albornos had 
other great qualities. He was well acquainted 
with the human heart, and knew how to avail 
himfelf of the foibles of men to compafs his 
ends. He had a mind capable of forming 
creat defigns, and of executing them with fur- 
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prifine celerity; and with all this, a patience 
that could wait the favorable moment for 
their ripening, when that was neceflary to 
their fuccefs. Modeft when a victor, he cpen- 
ed his arms to a fubmiflive enemy: full of He 
refources and expedients, he knew how to make 
advantage of the reverfes of fortune: affable, 
though firm, he united an amiable {weetnefs 
with a juft feverity. Innocent VI. who knew fia: 
him well, opened to him his treafures, and 
confided to him his fpiritual and temporal au- 
thority. be 

The legate fet out with the pope’s letters at] 
to the lords of Italy, traverfed the Alps, and | 
arrived at Milan in September. ‘This enter- 
prife did not pleafe John Vifcomti, who held.a 
fecret union with the ufurpers, and feared he 
muft give up Bologna, which he held only 
from a treaty with the former pope. Things 
were now changed, and women no longer go- 
verned. Innocent, of an auftere temper, and 
determined on reformation, purfued a very dif- 
ferent plan from his predeceffor. The legate 
was, however, received at Milan with infinite 
refpeG and fubmiffion, agreeable to the policy 
of its prince. His expences, and thofe of his 
numerous train, were defrayed, and he was 
treated with all poffible magnificence. John 
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Vifcomti, with his two nephews, went to meet 
him two miles from the city, attended by an 
immenfe concourfe of people, expreffing the 
greateft joy! Petrarch was with the Vifcom- 
tis on this occafion ; and, in the violence of the 
crowd, his horfe flipping with his hind legs 
into a ditch, he would have been crufhed had 
he fallen: but Galeas Vifcomti difmounting, 
faved him from this imminent danger. 

The legate treated Petrarch, who little ex- 
pected it, with the utmoft diftinétion; and, 
after granting all he afked for his friends, 
preffed him to afk fomething worthy his own 
acceptance. Petrarch replied, ‘When I afk 
for my friends, is it not the fame as for myfelf? 
Have I not the higheft fatisfaction in obtaining 
favors for them? I have long put a rein on 
my own defires; of what then can I ftand in 
need ©’ 

After the departure of the legate, Petrarch 
went. into the country, to unbend his mind 
from the fatigues it had undergone; from 
whence, fome time after, he wrote this letter to 
a friend : 

‘You have heard how much my peace has 
been difturbed, and my leifure broken in upon, 
by an importunate crowd, and unforefeen oc- 


cupations. ‘The legate has left Milan, and 
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was received at Florence with general applaufe ; 
and Iam again in my retreat. I have been 
long free, happy, and mafter of my time ; but 
I feel at prefent that liberty and leifure are 
only for fouls of confummate virtue. Alas! 
that is not my ftate. Nothing is more dan- 
gerous for a heart fubject to the paffions, than 
to be free, idle, and alone. ‘The {nares of vo- 
luptuoufnefs are then more dangerous, and 
corrupt thoughts gain an eafier entrance: 
above all, love, that feducing tormentor, from 
whom I concluded I had nothing more to fear. 
I fhall confult a faithful phyfician, and fuffer 
with patience the rudeft applications of his 
{kilful hand to remove every lurking difeafe.’ 
Petrarch doubtlefs refers here to his old pafion 
for Laura reviving in folitude, and not a ne 
attachment. 

Soon after the departure of the legate, there 
arrived news at Milan, that the fleet of the 
Genoefe was entirely deftroyed by the Vene- 
tians and Catalonians, near the ifland of Sar 
dinia. The courier that brought this news to 
Milan, gave a moving account of the ftate of 
the Genoefe. Notafamily in it but had loft 
fome relation. A great part of the nobility 
perifhed: nothing but cries and groans were 
heard in the fireets. Petrarch was going to 
N 2 
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write, to confole and re-animate them, but he 
was told they were driven to defpair. He 
trembled at this news, and flung down his 
pen. 

© Cities,’ fays he, ‘and the world itfelf, have 
their old age, and, like men, they tend onward 
to deftruction. Salluft with reafon fays, that 
all that rifes fets, and every thing which grows 
decays.’ John Vifcomti had views on Genoa, 
which was a port conveniently fituated for 
him. He invefted it on all fides by land, and 
the enemies blocked it up by fea; fo that they 
were reduced to famine. His partizans infi- 
nuated to the Genoefe, that they had no other 
remedy, than to put themfelves under the pro- 
tection of this lord. The Genoefe did not 
long deliberate; they fent a folemn deputation 
to John Vifcomti. ‘There was a decent and 
even refpectable grief,’ fays Petrarch, ‘in thefe 
meffengers. Statius fays, there is even dignity 
in the unhappy.’ 

John Vifcomti convened his counfellors : Pe- 
trarch was one of them. ‘The chief of the de- 
putation fpoke, and faid, ‘ We come, by order 
of the people of Genoa, to offer you the city of 
Genoa, its inhabitants, their fea, and their land, 
their goods, their hopes, and eftates, and every 

thing that belongs to them, both facred and 
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profane, from Corvo to Monaco, on certain 
conditions that fhall be agreed on.’ The prince 
anfwered, that he knew the difficulties of the 
enterprize ; but, depending on divine more than 
human aid, he would accept their propofals ; 
that he would engage to protect them, and to 
render juftice to all the world ; and that not 
to extend his dominion, but out of compaffion 
to an oppreffed people. He concluded by be- 
feeching God and all the faints to fucceed his 
defigns. Petrarch was defired to prepare an 
anfwer, but he excufed himfelf on the fhort- 
nefs of the time affigned for compofing it. 

The event juftified the {tep they had taken. 
The city changed its appearance the moment 
the archbifhop took poffeffion ; plenty was re- 
ftored: and after depofing the doge, he took 
the reins of government into his own hands. 
He gave them money to arm their g@allies, and 
renew their commerce. He had the road widen- 
ed from Genoa to Nice, which alarmed the 
people of Provence, fo much was his power 
dreaded even out of Italy. Among other im- 
provements, he gave a clock to the city, a great 
curiofity in that age. 

Petrarch, fatigued with the tumults of the 
city, went a little tour to the caftle of Colom- 
ban, built by the emperor Barbarofia in his 
N 3 
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journey to Italy, 1164. It belongs now to the 
Carthufians. He thus defcribes it : 

‘This famous caftle, fortified by nature and 
art, is fituated on a rich hill, at the bottom of 
which runs the Lambro, a fmall but clear 
river, which wafhes the town of Monca, and 
then falls into the Po. Towards the weft 
there is a view of Pavia, Plaifance, and Cremo- 
na: to the north, the Alps which feparate Italy 
from Germany, and are always covered with 
fnow. The Appennine, and its numberlefs 
cities, are to the fouth ; and the Po, taking an 
immenfe courfe, winds its ftream along, and 
fertilizes this beautiful country.’ 

Petrarch could not view this fpot without 
recalling the idea of his beloved folitude at 
Vauclufe. He had juft received a letter from 
Socrates, who informed him he was there with 
Gui Settimo, The latter was to have accom- 
panied Petrarch into Italy, but was prevented 
by ficknefs ; and when he recovered, the heats 
were too violent to attempt it. Petrarch 
wrote to him, to exprefs his regret that he was 
not there to do the honors of his little houfe. 
‘You are now,’ fays he, ‘ in the temple of 
peace, and the afylum of repofe. If you take 
my advice, you will often come thither, to re- 
lieve yourfelf from. the fatigues and buftles of 
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a court. Make ufe of my books, who weep 
for the abfence of their mafter; and the death 
of their guardian. My garden implores your 
care, and that of Socrates, to comfort it for 
my abfence, and to keep it in repair. Plant 
fome trees that fhall be a fhade to us in old 
age, which we will pafs there together, if the 
deftinies fhall permit. My houfe is yours; my 
little bed will not mifs its mafter, if you 
youchfafe to fleep in it.’ This letter he formed 
on that delightful mountain, feated on the 
lawn, under the fhade of a chefnut, and wrote 
it in the caftle, where he flept that night. 
They prepared for him a magnificent chamber, 
and a bed which was not, fays he, the bed of a 
poet or a philofopher. 

Petrarch, when he called Vauclufe the tem- 
ple of peace, did not forefee the difafter that 
happened foon after. A band of robbers, who 
had committed many robberies in that part of 
the country, went to Petrarch’s houfe, which 
they fet on fire, and took every thing they 
could find. An old arch ftopped the rage of 
the flames. ‘The fon of the fifherman, who 
had feared this, and was now its keeper, had 
carried to the caftle fome books Petrarch had 
left behind him. The thieves, imagining it 
was well defended, dared not attack it. ‘ Hea- 
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ven would not permit fo invaluable. a treafure,’ 
fays Petrarch, ‘ to fall into fuch vile hands.’ 
Petrarch found, on his return to Milan, a 
letter from the emperor, in which he gives 
many political reafons for not coming fooner 
to the affiftance of Italy. ‘ You have read,’ 
fays he, ‘ the anfwer of Augufius in the hap- 
pieft years of Rome to thofe who offered him 
the fceptre. You know not the burden of 
empire; we who are charged with it. feel 
this truth. It is love for mankind alone that 
can furmount the difficulties of government. 
Viewing the diforders of Rome and Italy, we 
have refolved, notwithftanding our own weak 
condition, to lend our aid; but it appeared asa 
capital difeafe, to deferve a very attentive exa- 
mination. Friend, we muft compare the pre- 
fent with the paft, to re-eftablifh the luftre of 
the one, and to purge the infamy of the other. 
But phyficians have agreed, and Cefars have 
proved, that, before we employ inftruments, 
every method fhould be tried, We advife, 
therefore, and wait for fuccours, that we may 
do nothing unworthy or unbecoming of an 
emperor, We with to difcourfe with you, 
who hold fo high a rank on Parnaffus, and we 
look upon you as one of our moft faithful fub- 
jecits,’ 
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As this letter was long in coming, Petrarch 
begins his anfwer with pleafantry. ‘ I find,’ 
fays he, ‘ it is as difficult for your couriers and 
difpatches to pafs the Alps, as your perfon and 
your legions.’. ‘He had prefied the emperor 
fome time before this to come immediately 
into Italy, and take poffeflion of the empire. 
‘I hoped,’ adds he, ‘I had perfuaded you; but 
I perceive my error. You think differently 
from me, and will be believed; for you hold 
the reins of the earth and the helm of the fea. 
What confoles me is, that, though you do not 
adopt my opinion, you will approve my zeal ; 
and I cannot receive a greater recompence than 
this.’ 

In this anfwer he {peaks thus concerning 
Rienzi: ‘ How much eafier is it for you to re- 
eftablith the empire of Rome, than it was for 
Romulus to lay its foundation on the rocks, in 
the midft of thofe nations who oppofed him ! 
or for Cefar to become matter of this empire, 
at the time when its republic was moft flou- 
rifhing! As a proof of this, behold the man 
who rofe up in its mo{t declining period ; and 
though neither king, conful, nor patrician ; 
nay, fcarcely known as a Roman citizen ; nei- 
ther diftinguifhed by the titles of his anceftors, 
nor by his own virtues, yet dared to declare 
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himfelf the reftorer of the public liberty ! 
What title could be more fplendid for a pri- 
vate man? Tufcany fubmitted to him imme- 
diately ; Italy followed. her example. Europe, 
and the whole world, were fet in motion. 
We have feen this; it is not a thing that we 
only read of in hiftory. Juftice, peace, faith, 
and fafety, returned; and the traces of the 
golden age began to appear upon earth. In 
the moft brilliant moment of fuccefs he gave 
up his enterprize. I accufe no one; I will 
neither condemn nor abfolve. This man took 
the leaft title in Rome. If the name of Tri- 
bune could produce fuch an effeét, what cannot 
be done with the title of Ceefar ?’ 

1354. Soon after this a league was formed 
by the lords.of Padua, Modena, Mantua, and 
Venice, with the emperor, who was to be 
crowned at Rome. ‘This confederacy alarmed 
John Vifcomti; and he fent to invite the em- 
peror to come and receive the crown at Milan, 
and he chofe Petrarch for this embaffy. He 
withed for repofe, and did not care to traverfe 
the mountains in winter; but he could not 
refift the infinuating manners of this prince. 
Before he fet out on this embaffy, he received 
the prefent of a Greek Homer from the proc- 
tor of Romania, whom he knew at Avignon, 
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when fent there by the emperor of Conftanti- | 
nople to negociate the union of the Greek and WM 
Latin churches. He was aman of merit and 
genius ; and the prefent he made to Petrarch 
was rare; there was not one befides this in 
Italy; they had only the bad tranflation of 
Homer by Pindar in Latin verfe. 

Petrarch acknowledged the favor in the fol- 
lowing lines : te 

‘You could not have made a prefent more 
agreeable to me, or more noble and worthy of 
you: why am I not able to add alfo, as well 
deferved by me? Could you have joined your- 
felf with it to ferve me as a guide, it would 
have been ineftimable. But I loft the two ears 
through which I underftood Homer; the one 
by death, the other by abfence. The Homer 
you have fent is, however, dear to me; and 
{till more fo, becaufe it is the pure original 
emanations from his celeftial mind. Macro- 
bius calls this poet the fource of all imagina- 
tion. I embrace this divine author, and return 
you a thoufand thanks for having adorned my 
houfe with this king of poets, and prince of 
philofophers. | 

‘T fhall be proud of two fuch guefts as Ho- 
mer and Plato in their own habit; and I de- 
{pair not of underftanding them more per- 
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feéily hereafter: Cato was older than I am 
when he began to learn Greek. Command 
me, if I can ferve you in any thing; and grant 
me fome opportunity of repaying the many 
debts I owe you. Succefs, they fay, infpires 
confidence: I find it fo, and dare yet beg you 
to fend me, at your convenience, Hefiod and 
Euripides. I know not why my name is more 
fpoken of in the weft than it ought to be: if 
you judge it proper, make it known in the eatt ; 
that by your means the emperor of Conftantino- 
ple may not difdain the man who has been ho- 
nored by the emperor of Rome. 

John Cantacuzene was at this time emperor 
of Conftantinople, and he merited fuch a com- 
pliment from Petrarch. He was a man of ge- 
nius and letters, and has left us a well written 
hiftory of what paffed under his own reign, 
and that of Andronicus Palelogus, his prede- 
ceffor. 

A few days after this Petrarch went on his 
embaffy, one great point of which was to treat 
with the Venetians: but, notwithftanding his 
eloquence, and his friendfhip with the doge, he 
could not fucceed. The confequence was, that 
the Genoefe, by the affiftance of John Vit- 
comti, armed twenty-three gallies, with which 
they made great havock in a defcent on the 
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Venetian coaft, who thought themfelves fecure 
from all attack. This news fpread horror and 
difmay. Andrew Dondolo took every meafure 
that wifdom could fuggeft at this juncture, 
but his precautions were ineffectual. The {hock 
this furprife gave him inpaired his health : 
he languifhed from this time, and died the Sth 
of September, 1354, extremely regretted by 
all. 

‘ He was,’ fays Petrarch, ‘a man of virtue 
and integrity, full of love and zeal for the re- 
public; wife, eloquent, prudent, kind, and af- 
fable. He had but one fault ; he loved war, and 
it was not fuited to his character or manners. 
I fpoke and wrote to him on this fubject with 
the greateft freedom: he had the goodnefs to 
receive it kindly, for he knew my heart; but 
the confidence he was infpired with from his 
laft viétory over the Genoefe caufed him to 
reject my advice. He judged of the goodnefs 
of a caufe by the event: and often repeated 
to me what Scipio faid to Hannibal, and Lu- 
can puts into the mouth of Cefar: ‘The fuc- 
cefs of this army fhall prove the juftice of its 
caufe; the vanquifhed fhall be the guilty fide.” 
Fortune conferred a favor on this prince in 
the death it fent him; for had he lived a little 
longer, he would have feen the total ruin of his 
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country, over whom the Genoefe gained, foon 
after this, a complete victory.’ 

In Oétober, 1354, Petrarch loft a friend, 
whofe bounty and favor towards him had fin- 
cerely attached his heart; this was John Vif- 
comti. He had a fmall lump on his forehead, 
juft above his eye-brow: he had it cut off, and 
died in-the night, without having time to re- 
ceive the facraments. Petrarch fpeaks favor- 
ably of this great man, in which he agrees with 
many contemporary hiftorians. Except Villani, 
they all allow that John Vifcomti treated his 
fubjects with great humanity; that he diftributed 
Juftice with exaétnefs, and was very charitable to 
the poor. Itis owned he was ambitious, and 
every thing he did was accompanied with dig- 
nity. His name was renowned in the moft 
diftant countries, and refpeéted even by the 
Turks. He was formed to pleafe the fair fex ; 
for he was handfome, gay, generous, and cou- 
rageous ; but his great paflion was ambition, 
and he was feared throughout Italy. It is re- 
ported, however, that when the Romans would 
have yielded to his authority, he refufed them, 
faying, ‘ Rome belongs to the pope, and to the 
emperor.’ He was interred in the great church 
of Milan, where his maufoleum remains with 
this epitaph : 
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‘Paffenger, wouldft thou know the nothine- 
nefs of all human power and grandeur, learn 
what I was, and behold what Iam. I had 
immenfe treafures, vaft palaces, fuperb cities : 
my name alone made all Italy tremble. Of 
what ufe is all this to me now? Behold me 
fhut up within a ftone, and devoured by 
worms.’ 

John Vifcomti had three nephews, who 
were his heirs, and took poffeffion of his eftates, 
without the leaft contention, on the day mark- 
ed for that purpofe by an aftrologer, without 
whofe art nothing of any importance was un- 
dertaken in that age. Petrarch was defired to 
addrefs the people convoked to this ceremony. 
In the middle of his harangue, the aftrologer 
cried out, the moment was come, and it would 
be dangerous to let it pafs. Petrarch, though 
he had the greateft contempt for this fuperfti- 
tious {cience, gave way to their prejudices, and 
{topped direétly. The aftrologer, aftonithed 
at it, faid to him, ‘There is yet one moment 
more; you may goon.’ ‘I have nothing more 
tofay,’ replied Petrarch; ‘and I know no tale 
with which I can amufe the affembly.’ The 
aftrologer was difconcerted, and rubbed his fore- 
head; while fome of the auditors were laugh- 
ing, and others wondering at his affurance; 
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when he cried out again, ‘The happy inftant 
is come ;’ on which an old officer carried three 
white ftakes, like the pallifades ofa town, and 
gave one to each of the three brothers; which 
finifhed the ceremony. 

‘The. aftrologer,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ was older 
and wifer than me. I loved, and fhould have 
been {till more attached to him, if he had not 
been an aftrologer. I fometimes joked, and 
fometimes reproached, him for his profeffion. 
One day, when I had been fharper with him 
than ufual, he replied, witha figh, ‘‘ Friend, 
you are in the right: I think as youdo; but I 
have a wife and children.’ This‘anfwer touched 
me fo much, that I never fpoke again to him on 
that fubject.’ 

There was a great difference in the character 
of the three Vifcomtis. Matthew, the eldeft, 
hated bufinefs, and led an idle drunken life ; 
all his pleafure was hawking, and every amufe- 
ment which women could partake of. It is re- 
corded in the annals of the church, that he 
paffed the days and nights in continual debau- 
chery, always furrounded by the infamous. part 
of the fex. 

Barnabas, the fecond brother, was cruel and 
morofe, breathing nothing but war and flaugh- 
ter; the exercife of which, added to his natural 
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ferocity, made him afterwards a monfter of 
tyranny and cruelty. He married the daughter 
of Martin de Lefcale, who was called the queen 
from the great airs fhe put on, and her love of 
pomp and oftentation. She lay-in this year of 
a boy, and did Petrarch the honor to choofe 
him for its godfather. He called him Mark; 
gave him a cup of gold; and made a Latin 
poem on the occafion, in which he celebrated 
all the great men who had borne that name. 

Galeas, the younger brother, had great {weet- 
nefs of temper and goodnefs of mind. He loved 
hunting, but only as an amufement. He made 
war with courage and judgment, but he pre- 
ferred peace. Handfome, well made, and agree- 
able, he pleafed and loved the fair fex; but 
he kept this affection within bounds. He ido- 
lized Petrarch, and engaged him to continue 
at Milan. Petrarch attached himfelf fincerely 
to this prince, whom he {peaks of in the higheft 
manner. 

Thefe brothers perceived of what confe- 
quence it was to be firmly united againft the 
league that threatened them, headed by the 
emperor. Barnabas was charged with the mi- 
litary affairs; all the reftlay upon Galeas. Mat- 
thew, or the eldeft, prefided over all in name, 
but did not interfere in any thing. They did. 
Vor. Il. O 
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nothing of any importance without confultme 
Petrarch, and this confidence retained him at 
Milan. 

The deaths of the doge of Venice and John 
Vifcomti were followed by that of Rienzi, 
whofe tragic end we will briefly relate. He 
continued in prifon during the life of Clement. 
Innocent viewed Rienzi in a different light from 
his predeceffor, who had fuffered him to live, 
but thought his madnefs required confinement. 
Rome was at this time in a worfe ftate than 
ever; it was a fcene of violence and bloodfhed. 
The pope fent Rienzi to cardinal Albornos, 
with orders to the cardinal to re-eftablifh him 
at Rome when he faw a convenient opportunity : 
and wrote thefe lines with him: 

‘As a remedy for the evils of Rome, we have 
fent our dear fon, Nicholas Rienzi, a Roman 
chevalier, in the hope that, being enlightened 
by adverfity, he will renounce all his fantaftic 
vifions, and employ the great talents God has. 
given him to fupprefs the wicked, and to efta- 
blifh peace. We have abfolved him from the 
cenfure and punifhment he was under, and 
fend him to you freed from all bonds.’ 

Cardinal Albornos, who knew mankind bet- 
ter than the pope, thought differently of Rienzi, 
and made no great hafte to re-eftablifh him. 
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Francis Baroncelli, the writer for the fenate, 
took it into his head to fet himfelf in Rienzi’s 
place, without his eloquence and talents, But 
this novelty lafted only four months. He aban- 
doned himfelf to excefs and cruelty, and was 
maflacred ; after which the people fubmitted to 
the legate. 

Rienzi being thus fet afide, defired leave to 
go to Rome, which the cardinal granted, giving 
him the letters patent from the pope. Thus 
eftablifhed fenator, he obliged the nobility to 
take the oath of fidelity. . The fucceffor of the 
Colonnas, fhut up in his palace at Paleftrina, 
a place of fuch firength that it required an 
army to befiege it, refufed, and braved his de- 
puties to the very gates of Rome. Rienzi had 
no money to raife forces; but the chevalier de 
Mountrial, the chief of the banditti who infefted 
the country round, coming to Rome to fee his 
brothers, Rienzi had him ftopped and beheaded, 
and feized a part of the treafures he had amaffed. 
The people were difpleafed at this; but much 
more fo when he put to death Pandolf, a good 
man, loved and refpeéted by all. They rofe up 
againft Rienzi. Abandoned by every one, he 
put on his armour, and came on the balcony 
where he ufed to harangue, making figns to be 
heard, and crying out, ‘ Long live the people!’ 
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But finding all in vain, he ordered the doors of 
the capitol to be thrown open, hoping to fave 
himfelf during the pillage. He blackened his 
face, put on the habit of a peafant, and throw- 
ing a pillow over his head, which covered his 
face, heran down the ftairs, crying out, * Afcend ! 
afcend ! There is good fpoil.” Some one, who 
knew his voice, fnatched off the pillow, faying, 
‘Stop! whither art thou running?’ His brace- 
lets of gold, which he had forgot to take off, 
betrayed him. ‘They brought him to the place 
where he had pafied fo many fentences of 
death. In this ridiculous difguife he was an 
hour expofed to the rabble, without faying a 
word, or being infulted by any one: fuch was 
the awe in which they ftood of him! At lat 
one of them plunged a poignard into his breaft, 
and it was immediately followed by a thoufand 
others. Such was the end of this mad tri+ 
bune ! 

It does not appear, from the writings of Pe- 
trarch, that he had the leaft conneétion with, 
or concern in, Rienzi’s re-eftablifhment: he 
was wholly engaged, at prefent, with the arrival 
of the emperor, who was expeéted every day in 
Italy. He came to Mantua in Oétober, after 
having been. at Padua, where he was mag- 
nificently received.. From Mantua he wrote 
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to Petrarch, to invite him to come there, and 
expreffed an extreme defire to fee him. Pe- 
trarch, delighted with fo flattering a diftin¢ction, 
was not ftopped by the extreme bad weather. 
It froze fo hard, that they faid the emperor had 
brought with him the German frofts. The 
old men in Italy declared they had never felt 
fuch fevere cold. The roads were like glafs ; 
the horfes, though froft-fhod, could fcarcely 
keep on their feet. Happily there fell a great 
quantity of {now, which made the roads _patfi- 
able. Petrarch fet out in fo thick a fog, he 
could not diftinguifh one objeét around. Some 
armed foldiers came now and then out of their 
ambufcades. ‘They alarmed, but did me no 
hurt,’ fays he, ‘as they belonged to the lords 
of Milan.’ The firft night he was obliged to 
{top on the banks of the river Chiofi, it being 
too late to pafs over it. The next day he wanted 
to fet out before fun-rife: his attendants mur- 
mured at being expofed to fo violent a cold, 
which could hardly be fupported even in bed. 
As he came out of the inn, he faw the empe- 
ror’s meffenger. He came that night from 
Cremona: his people were frozen, and could 
not move a ftep farther. ‘ As to himfelf,’ fays 
Petrarch, ‘he had the air of a man who is 
walking by moon-light in a fine fummer’s 
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night. Never was there a body more hardened 
to fatigue, or lefs fenfible of the injuries of 
the weather.’ Petrarch, with all his diligence, 
was four days upon the road... The emperor 
expreffed his obligation to him for coming in 
fuch weather, and told him he had feldom felt 
fo fharp a froft in Germany, Petrarch anfwered, 
that Providence would inure the Germans by 
degrees to the climate of Italy. He thus 
relates his reception and difcourfe with this 
prince. ‘The emperor received me with fuch 
kind and eafy manners, as had neither the ap- 
pearance of imperial pomp, nor German for- 
mality: he lived: with me as with his equal, 
We paffed fometimes whole days in difcourf- 
ing, from the break of day till night, as if he 
had no other employment. He {poke to me of 
my works, and exprefied a great defire to fee 
them ; above all, that which treats of illuftrious 
men. I told him that I required leifure and 
repofe to finifh this work. -He gave me to un- 
derfiand, he wifhed it to appear with his name. 
I replied with that freedom with which nature 
endued me, and which cuftom has confirmed, 
and years have ftrengthened, ‘‘ Great prince ! 
there requires for this, only virtue on your part, 
and leifure on mine.” 

‘ He defired me to explain myfelf; and I 
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{aid, ‘‘Time is neceffary for a work of this kind, 
in which I propofe to infert great things in a 
little fpace. On your fide, you muft labour to 
merit your name at the head of my book. It 
is not fufficient for that to wear a crown, or 
bear a fuperior title; your virtue and great 
actions muft rank you among thofe famous 
men whofe characters will be {ketched out in 
this work. Live in fuch a manner that, after 
having read the lives of your illuftrious predecef- 
fors, you fhall deferve that yours alfo thould be 
read by pofterity.” 

‘The emperor fhewed, by a fmile, and a 
ferene countenance, that my liberty had not 
difpleafed him. 1 took this occafion to prefent 
him with fome medals of emperors in gold and 
filver, which were my delight. In the col- 
leGtion there was one of Auguftus in high pre- 
fervation : he appeared alive! ‘‘ Here,” faid I, 
‘are the great men whofe place you occupy, 
and who ought to ferve as examples. Thefe 
medals are dear to me. I fhould not have given 
them to any other ; but they are yours by right.” 
I then gave him an abfiract of their lives, with 
a word here and there to excite his imitation 
of them. He feemed to liften to me with plea- 
fare, and faid he had never received fo agree- 
able a prefent. I fhould never end, was I to 
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give an account of all the converfations I had 
with this prince. He defired me one day to 
relate my hiftory from infancy ; I made. every 
poffible excufe, but he would be obeyed. He 
was very attentive; and, if I omitted any thing 
from forgetfulnefs, or the fear of tiring out his 
patience, he reminded me of it. I was afto- 
nifhed to find him better informed than 
myfelf of the minuteft circumftances of my 
life.’ » [It will be, no doubt, recollected, that 
this was the prince who, on a vifit to the pope 
with his father, then emperor, feleéted Laura 
from the ladies around her, to pay her the moft 
particular marks of refpect and attention. | 

‘ After this, the emperor afked me what were 
my projects, and my future plan of life? ‘“‘ My 
will is good,” faid I ; ‘‘ but habit prevails over it. 
I am like the fea, buffetted by contrary winds,” 
‘TY underftand you,” faid he; ‘‘ but you do not 
anfwer my queftion. What kind of life would 
be moft agreeable, and that you would prefer 
to all others?” ‘‘ A life of folitude,” I replied, 
without hefitation. ‘‘ There is none more fure, 
more tranquil, more agreeable, or which fuits 
me fo well. If Iam able, I will feek it at its 
fource ; that is to fay, in woods and in moun- 
tains, as I have already done: if not, I will 
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try to enjoy it even in the midit of cities,’ 
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‘‘'This,” faid he, fmiling, ‘ is what I withed to 
bring you to; and that you fhould own an 
error | would undertake to combat, though I 
am partly of your way of thinking.” ‘ Take 
care,” replied 1; ‘‘ you will not fight with equal 
weapons. I know the vulgar think differently 
on this head; but I have the greateft of autho- 
rities on my fide, betide experience, that it be- 
comes not a prince like you to think as the 
vulgar; and [ would even take the inhabitants 
of cities themfelves for my judges in this caufe. 
I have juft written a little treatife on this fub- 
ject.” “ J know it,” returned the emperor with 
| vivacity ; ‘‘ and if I find that book, I will throw 
it into the fire.” ‘‘ I muft then take care,” re- 
plied I, ‘‘ it never falls in your hands.” 

‘We had long and frequent difputes of this 
fort, always feafoned with the falt of good hu- 
mour; and I muft confefs that the emperor 
combated my folitary fyftem with furprifing 
energy, and boafted he had gained the viétory. 
He begged of me to accompany him to Rome. 
‘‘ It is not fufficient for me,” faid he, ‘‘ to fee 
that celebrated city with my own eyes; I with 
to fee it through yours, which are fo much 
clearer than mine. I fhall want you alfo in 
fome of the cities of Tufcany.” ‘‘ Rome and 
Cefar! thefe are, indeed, my idols,” I replied; 
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‘‘and it would have delighted me to go “to 
Rome with Cefar, but many obftacles oppofe :” 
and this was a new fubject of difpute till we 
feparated. He ufed every obliging perfuafion ; 
and I may well boaft that Dionyfius the tyrant 
was not kinder to Plato than Cefar was to 
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me. 
1355. This pacific prince, who came into 
Italy entirely to make peace, negotiated one 
with the Vifcomtis in particular, who had 
thirty thoufand troops in good order. They 
made the emperor prefents, but exaéted that he 
fhould not enter Milan; and that the troops 
that followed him fhould be difarmed. Charles 
had the weaknefs to fubmit to thefe con- 
ditions: his love of peace prevailed over every 
other confideration. The Vifcomtis ordered 
that his expences fhould be defrayed while in 
their territories, and that of his three thoufand 
difarmed cavaliers, commanding none of their 
fubjecis to receive any payment or reward. 
Galeas Vifcomti came out to meet him, and 
conducted him to the palace deftined for 
him. The next day the emperor went to the 
abby of Chioravalle, where dinner was pre- 
pared for him, and where Barnabas prefented 
him, on his own part, and on his brothers, with 
thirty fine horfes, richly harneffed. When 
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they came to the gates of Milan, the emperor, 
invited by the two brothers to enter, anfwered, 
that could not be, for he would keep the word 
he had given. The Vifcomtis politely told 
him that it was a favor they had afked, be- 
caufe they fuppofed the troops of the confede- 
rate lords would attend him; but that fuch a 
precaution could never regard his perfon, whofe 
prefence would do them great honor; and 
that, if he judged it neceflary, they wouid ab- 
folve him of the promife he had made. The 
emperor infifted no farther, and entered with 
them the fourth of January, 1355. He was 
received with drums, trumpets, and other in- 
{truments, which made fo loud a noife, that 
‘had Heaven thundered, it could not,’ fays Pe- 
trarch, ‘ have been heard: it was more like a 
tuinult than a feaft.’. They gave the prince and 
his attendants a palace magnificently furnifhed, 
and every thing he could defire. The three 
brothers then paid homage to him, and de- 
clared they held all they poffeffed from his au- 
thority, and would only employ it in his fer- 
vice. 

The next day, willing to give the emperor 
a high idea of their power, they’ made a gene- 
ral review of all their troops, the cavalry and 
infantry, to which they joined fome companies 
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of citizens, well mounted, and magnificently 
dreffed, to add to the parade; and they told 
him that, befides thefe, their forts and caftles 
were all furnifhed with good garrifons. 

The emperor was not much at his eafe in 
the midft of fo many troops, fhut up in the 
city, and at the mercy of thofe whom he had 
fome reafon to fufpect. However, he put a 
good face on the matter, and appeared every 
where with a countenance which hid the feel- 
ings of his heart. Petrarch fcarcely ever left 
him; and the prince employed every moment 
in converfing with him he could fteal from 
public affairs, and thefe fatiguing ceremonies. 
He received the iron crown in the church of 
St. Ambrofe from the hands of Robert Vif- 
comti, archbifhop of Milan, in the prefence of 
the patriarch of Aguilon, his brother, and a 
great number of lords and bifhops. In this 
ceremony the emperor made knights of John 
Galeas, fon of Galeas Vifcomti, and Blanche of 
Savoy; and Mark, fon of Barnabas, and his 
queen; and two infants only two years old. 
The three brothers were declared vicars of the 
empire for all the eftates they poffeffed in Italy. 
They gave to the emperor fifty thoufand florins 
of gold, twelve horfes covered with a fine 
cloth lined with ermine, and fix hundred {fol- 
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diers to efcort him to Rome. <A_ bifhop had 
predicted that the eagle fhould fubmit to the 
viper: asthe viper was painted on the Milanefe 
ftandards, this prophecy feemed to be verified. 
The emperor looked upon himfelf at Milan to 
be ina magnificent prifon: he got out of it as 
foon as he could, and his impatience caufed 
him to lofe his imperial gravity. Villant fays 
that he ran through the ftates of the Vifcomtis 
with the precipitation of a merchant who is 
going to a fair: and he did not fairly breathe 
till he was out of their dominions. Petrarch 
accompanied him five miles beyond Placentia. 
The prince renewed his entreaties that he would 
go with him to Rome. Petrarch excufed him- 
felf with all the civility poffible, and with much 
difficulty obtained leave todepart. When they 
were bidding farewell, a ‘Tufcan knight, in the 
train of the emperor, took Petrarch by the 
hand, and, turning tothe emperor, faid to him, 
‘This is the man of whom I have fo often 
fpoken to you: he will fing your praife, if you 
deferve it: but be affured, he knows when te 
fpeak and when to be filent.’. Such freedom 
of fpeech did the emperor indulge to thofe who 
were attached to his perfon. 

On his return to Milan, Petrarch defired no- 
thing fo much as to go and enjoy in folitude 
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the repofe he had fo long been deprived of. 
He compares his condition to that of a thirfty 
{tag, who, ftunned with the noife of the .dogs, 
feeks the-cool ftream and the filent fhade. In 
his retreat he reflected on the corrupt manners 
of the age he lived in: the exceffes he wit- 
nefied in the Germans who were in the em- 
peror’s train gave rife to thefe foliloquies. 
Seneca fays, Every one complains of his own 
age. 

At this time Lelius wrote a letter to Pe- 
trarch from Avignon, to inform him of his de- 
parture from Pifa and Rome, and to defire a let- 
ter of recommendation from him to the em. 
peror. Tetrarch immediately wrote this let- 
ter. 

‘Great prince! your goodnefs emboldens 
me to prefent to you my other felf. The 
bearer of this letter to your foot{tool is a Ro- 
man citizen, ennobled by birth, but ftill more 
ennobled by his virtues. I fhould never end, 
was I to fpeak of his prudence, his fidelity, his 
induftry, and eloquence; and I would rather 
you fhould form an idea of him from your own 
judgment, which nothing efcapes, and which 
cannot be deceived. If you honor me with 
fo much confidence, be affured that he is a 
man worthy of your favor, Add to this, that 
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he has been always attached to your perfon, 
your friends, and your empire. Stephen Co- 
lonna, that renowned hero, whofe zeal for the 
emperor Henry VII. your royal grandfather, is 
known to all the world, loved Lelius as his 
fon. Alas! that good old man fighed for your 
arrival, as Simeon did for that of the Meffiah ; 
but death defrauded him of this pleafure. His 
children cherifhed Lelius as their brother; and 
John Colonna, his grandfon, looked upon him 
as his father. I remember to have feen you at 
Avignon, leaning familiarly upon his thoulder, 
and carefling him with the greateft affe¢tion. 
Lelius pofiefled the confidence of all this noble 
family. After paffing his infancy with one 
branch, and his youth with another, he con- 
fecrated to them every moment of his life; and 
would have ended it with them, if death had 
not cut down, almoft at one {troke, a family de- 
voted to your fervice. Imagine them all at your 
feet, befeeching you to protect the man they 
loved and efteemed, and whom they had, as it 
were, adopted. 

‘IT will further add, that Lelius was favored 
with the good graces of pope Clement, whom 
you refpected as your father, and who loved 
you as a fon; of the king of Trance, who is 
united to you by blood and by friendthip; and 
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of the cardinal de Porto, who does honor to 
the purple by his birth and great qualities, and 
with whom you are alfo tenderly united. After 
fo many great names, fhall I prefume to add 
my own, and recommend him to you as my 
friend? Behold how far zeal and attachment 
can heighten my confidence !’ 

It is not aftonifhing that fuch aman as Pe- 
trarch defcribes Lelius, and the bearer of a let- 
ter from him, fhould be well received by the 
emperor. This prince treated him with the 
greateft diftinétion, carried him to Rome with 
him, and vouchfafed to admit him into the 
moftt intimate friendfhip. The emperor fet out 
from Sienna in March with the emprefs and 
all her train, and arrived at Rome on Holy 
Thurfday, the fecond of April. The two fol- 
lowing days he vifited the churches in the ha- 
bit of a pilgrim. On Eafter Sunday he was 
crowned with the emprefs; and in the cere- 
mony he confirmed all the privileges of the 
Koman church, and all the promifes he had 
made to the popes Clement and Innocent. 
When he came out of St. Peter’s church, he 
went with a great retinue to St. John of La- 
teran, where he dined ; and in the evening went 
to fleep at St. Laurent out of the walls, which 
was one of the promifes he had given, and faith- 
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fully adhered to. Some hiftorians have faid, 
the Romans offered to make him matter of 
Rome, or defired he would re-eftablith it in 
its former ftate. He replied, he would think 
of it; but when he was out of the city, he an- 
{wered, ‘It was not expedient to change the 
government fo often, and that they fhould re- 
collect their oath to the pope.’ The fall of the 
emperors, and rife of the popes, may be placed 
at this period. Petrarch thought this promife 
of the emperor's, not to fleep in Rome, a very 
difhonorable one. ‘The emperor,’ fays he, 
‘came only into Italy to be crowned. The fuc- 
ceffor. of St. Peter, who wears his tiara on the 
banks of the Rhone with as much confidence 
as he would on the banks of the Tiber, not only 
fuffers, but orders, him to go out of Rome: 
that is to fay, he permits him to bear the title 
of emperor, and forbids him to difcharge the 
offices that belong to it. With one hand he 
opens to him the temple where he is to receive 
the imperial crown, and with the other he thuts 
on him the door of the city which is the capital 
and feat of the empire! What a contradiction 
is this !’ 

Neri Morandi, a friend of Petrarch’s, going 
to Rome with the emperor, had aiked of Pe- 
trarch Ietters of recommendation: he gaye him 
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one to his friend Paul Annibaldi. Paul had a- 
fon in the flower of his age, who was a youth 
of great hopes: he happened juft at this time 
to be killed m a fray, and his enemies com- 
mitted all forts of infults on his body. The 
father, who beheld the fight, was ftruck with 
fuch horror, that he fell dead upon the fpot. 
‘ I believed,’ faid Petrarch, ‘ that the lofs of fo 
many friends, and the total extin¢tion of the 
houfe of Colonna, had exhaufted all my tears ; 
but I have found fome to fhed for a man 
who had acquired my friendfhip by his. vir- 
tues.’ 

The emperor returned to Sienna in April, 
where he had great conferences with cardinal 
Albornos, and gave him troops to reduce the 
tyrants of Romania: from thence he went to 
Pifa, where was Zanobi de Strata, the friend 
of Petrarch, and of the grand fenechal of 
Naples. 

Nicholas Acciajoli, who loved Zanobi, pre- 
fented him to the emperor as an orator and 
poet of the firft rank, and defired him to give 
him the crown of laurel, as Petrarch had re- 
ceived it at Rome. ‘The emperor, who piqued 
himfelf on encouraging men of letters, grant- 
ed his requeft, and crowned Zanobi himfelf, 
after declaring he was a great poet. To tef- 
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tify his acknowledgment, he made a difcourfe, 
in which he thanked the prince for having re- 
newed in his favor the ancient cuftom, and 
promifed to dedicate his talents to convey his 
glorious actions to pofterity. After this he 
walked through the ftreets of Pifa with his 
laurel-crown, accompanied with the German 
barons, and other diftinguifhed perfons. Vil- 
lani, the hiftorian, after a fhort relation of this 
ceremony, adds a reflection very honorable to 
Petrarch. 

‘There were in this age,’ fays he, ‘two poets 
crowned ; both of them from Florence ; mafter 
Zanobi de Strata, and Signior Francis Petrarch, 
of an ancient and worthy family in that city. 
This laft was crowned at Rome: his name is 
more known than that of Zanobi, and his re- 
putation more extenfive: he has compofed a 
great number of works, and difcourfed on the 
mott elevated fubjects : alfo it muft be owned 
he began earlier, and his fame was before that 
of Zanobi. Neither the one nor the other are 
known as much as they deferve ; and the tafte 
for theological ftudies, which occupies our age, 
makes their produétions appear frivolous, not- 
withftanding the pleafure they are capable of 
producing.’ 

There appears no work of Zanobi which 
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could put his name iit any competition with 
that of Petrarch, or that gives us room to fup- 
pofe he could deferve the honor done him: 
but the requeft of the grand fenechal was not 
to be refufed; and the emperor could give 
a crown of laurel at a much eafier rate than 
troops or fupplies. After this ceremony, Ni- 
cholas Acciajoli went for fome days to Florence, 
where he loft the great reputation he had ac- 
quired by the foft and diffolute life he led ; 
paffing his days and nights in feafts, balls, and 
other parties of pleafure, with the beauties of 
that city. The Florentines received him with 
honor, but refufed him the fuccours he afked, 
which, but for his conduct, fays Villani, they 
would have granted. Petrarch, who had con- 
ceived a high opinion of him, was grieved when 
they informed him of the grand fenechal’s con- 
duét, and the injury he did his reputation by 
fuch behaviour; and he ceafed correfponding 
with his favorite, the new poet, and foon after 
his elevation received this letter from the prior 
of the Holy Apoftles. 

‘I referve my converfation on that fhadow 
of a Cefar till I {hall have the pleafure of fee- 
ing you.. I would have wrote you what I 
thought, if I could have given to my ftyle. all 
the energy I feel at my foul. You will lament 
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his conduét: for my part, I cannot pardon him 
for having crowned one of our citizens, who 
troubled the fountain of Parnaffus. He has 
turned his head, in raifing him to an honor he 
did not deferve. He was, no doubt, ignorant 
of the wrong he did you thereby ; and not only 
you, but all the world.’ 

Boccace was of the fame opinion with the 
prior. He reproached Petrarch that, in his let- 
ters, he gave him the name of poet. ‘ I do not 
merit this title,’ faid Boccace, ‘ having never 
had the honor to be crowned with laurel.’ 
‘What,’ replied Petrarch, ‘if there were no 
laurel, muft the Mufes then keep filence ¢ Do 
not you think as fine verfes may be made under 
an oak or chefnut ?’ And, fpeaking of this coro- 
nation in another letter, he adds, ‘ a barbarous 
laurel ornaments a head nourifhed by the Mufes 
of Anfania; a German cenfor dares to give’ his 
judgment of the fine Tranfalpine wits: really 
that is not fupportable !’ 

Some days after this the emperor granted 
honors and rewards of another nature to the 
famous Bortoli, then at Pifa, the greateft 
lawyer of his age: he made him his counfellor, 
gave him the arms of Bohemia, and feveral 
other privileges. In the emperor's return 
through Italy, he and his emprefs met with 
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many affronts. The gates of moft places were 
fhut againft him. Enraged at fuch treatment, 
after being crowned emperor, he made hatte to 
pafs the Alps with great treafure, but little ho- 
nor, ‘ His riches were increafed,’ fays Villani, 
‘but his fame was diminithed.’ Petrarch, who 
wanted him to refide in Italy, ftruck with his fud- 
den departure, took up the pen, and, in indig- 
nation, wrote him this letter: 

‘Ah, Cafar! how ungrateful are you! How 
little do you know the yalue of things! What 
your grandfather and others have purfued with 
labour and blood, you have obtained with eafe 
and fafety, and have as readily abandoned. You 
renounce all, to return to your barbarous coun- 
try. I dare not fay all I could, all 1 ought to 
fay: perfuaded that your flight caufes you much 
chagrin, I will not augment it.. Go then, fince 
you will; but never forget, that no prince before 
you ever renounced fo well-founded, fo glorious 
a profpect ! 

‘ Wifdom is not an hereditary portion; I fee 
it: not that I difpute your knowledge of go- 
vernment, and your military talents, of which 
you have given us fo many proofs; it is incli- 
nation you want; it is emulation, the fource 
of all great and glorious aétions. Liften to 
what your grandfather and father would fay 
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were they to prefent themfelves before you as 
you pafs the Alps: ‘‘ You have gained much, 
great Cefar, by a journey fo long expected, 
and by fo precipitate a return ! You bring back 
with you a crown of iron, a crown of gold, and 
an empty title. They call you emperor of the 
Romans, though you are in reality only king 
of Bohemia. Would to God you were not even 
that: perhaps your ambition, enclofed in nar- 
rower bounds, would make fome effort to extend 
itfelf, and that your wants would excite you 
to recover your patrimony.”  Lelius brought 
me your farewell; it cut me to the heart ; and 
he prefented me from you with an antique of 
Cefar. If that-medal could have fpoken, what 
would it not have faid againft your making fo 
fhameful a retreat ! Adieu, Cafar! compare what 
you have forfaken to what you are going to 
poffefs 

Peace wus at this time concluded between 
the Venetians and Genoefe, through the media- 
tion of the Vifcomtis. It coft two hundred 
thoufand florins to the Venetians while the 
treaty was in agitation. The doge that fuc- 
ceeded Dondolo, who was called Marin Fabier, 
a venerable old man, about fourfcore years of 
age, was beheaded, it is fuppofed, on the fol- 
lowing account. He had a handfome wife, 
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who was unfaithful to him. A young Venetian. 
nobleman, of great fortune, who made love to 
one of the maids of honor, having received a 
very rough reprimand from the doge for fome. 
mifconduct he had. been guilty of, to revenge 
the affront, he got this motto wrote over the 
ducal chair: ‘ Marin Fabier has a handfome 
wife he maintains, and another, poffeffes her,’ 
The enraged doge could obtain no more from 
the council, than the imprifonment. of. this 
young nobleman for a month. Stung with the 
little regard the people fhewed for his autho- 
rity, he plotted to exterminate. the order of 
nobles, and make himfelf fole lord of. Venice. 
The canfpiracy was .difcovered, and. Marin 
Fabier was beheaded... He was fond. of. Pe- 
trarch, who fays, ‘I knew him formerly: he 
had more reputation than merit, more courage 
than prudence. Let his example teach his fuc- 
ceflors, that they are the chiefs, but not the 
mafiers, of the republic; ar rather its honorable 
fervants,’ 

When Petrarch was re-eftablifhed at Milan, 
he fent for his fon John from Verona,.. who 
was now eighteen years of age, to have his 
education finifed under his own eye. . John 
had a great affection for a young man whom 
he had known at Parma and at Verona, where 
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he was fecretary to Azon de Correge; his 
name was Modio. He was a youth of genius 
and knowledge, and a tolerable peet. 

Petrarch thought he could not do a better 
thing than engage this young man to come 
and live with him, to finith the education of 
his fon, and to affift him in his literary works, 
Accordingly -he wrote him this letter of invita- 
tion : 

‘I do not know what my fon has written, 
but I know he withes to be informed whether 
you can come and take up your refidence with 
us. That you may determine with the more 
eafe, I will acquaint you with the nature and 
conditions of the fituation we propofe to you, 
I am fenfible the courts of princes are open to 
you: but if I know your charaéter, you would 
prefer our poverty to their riches; an humble in- 
dependence with a friend, above the treafures 
of the eaft under a mafter. It is not a fervant 
I feek in you, it isa friend. I propofe not to 
you to labour for us, but to live as we do; to 
be the mafter of your employment, and to hold 
the reins of your lite. I flatter myfelf that my 
fon, who has loved and admired you from his 
infancy, will make a great progrels under your 
direction. ~If you choofe it, you fhall be alfo 
the affociate of my ftudies, and at liberty to 
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copy my trifles; they will pleafe me better 
when wrote out by your hand; you will dif 
cover the faults that have efcaped me. I do 
not offer you mountains of gold, palaces of 
marble, | or purple robes; but a comfortable 
mediocrity, a temporate and almoft philofophie 
cheer, retirement, leifure, and liberty.. It may 
furprife you I fhould offer to another what I 
poffefs not myfelf; but do we not every day 
behold. phyficians, who are indifpofed them- 
felves, give relief and health to others? The 
luftre of an empty name, which importunes 
me, though I do not defire it, prevents my en- 
joyment of freedom and folitude ; but you will 
poffefs both, at leaft till you are known. — This 
isall I can offer you: I fhall be happy if you 
can make it agreeable to you to partake my 
ftudies, and engage in this manner of life. I 
forgot our being near St. Ambrofe, which may 
perhaps have more influence with you than all J 
have faid !’ | 

Modio did not accept this kind invitation ; 
a principle of gratitude to Azon de Correge 
prevented him. In a great revoiution at Vero- 
na, Azon had been obliged to leave that city ; 
his eftates were confifcated, and his wife and 
children imprifoned. Modio, whofe heart was 
filled with affection and honor, and who loved 
1 
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Azon, would not abandon him in this con- 
dition. He followed him, and devoted himfelf 
to the education of his children. This in- 
creafed Petrarch’s efteem for his charaéter, and 
a very affectionate correfpondence took place 
between them. 

The month of September was always criti- 
cal to Petrarch; he generally fuffered in this 
feafon from a tertian fever, ‘I was obliged,’ 
fays he, ‘the fits were fo violent, to pafs the 
whole of the month in bed, Had _ it lafted 
much longer, it muft have outlived me.’ In this 
ficknefs news was brought him that the eldeft 
of the Vifcomtis was found dead in his bed. 
His brothers were accufed of poifoning him, 
from the following circumftance: One evening, 
when they were fupping together, Galeas and 
Barnabas faid to Matthew, ‘It isa fine thing 
to be a fovereign.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied Matthew, 
‘when one has no partners.”. From this anfwer 
jt was fuppofed he meant to get rid of them, 
and that they got the ftart of him. Villani 
fays, that he died like a dog, without making 
confeffion; and that his end was worthy of his 
life. which was fpent in fuch horrible des 
bauchery, that it does not feem neceffary to 
afcribe the death that followed it to poifon. 
Petrarch, though he was not touched with the 
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death of fuch aman, was extremely affected 
with the rumour’ that refleéted on Galeas, to 
whom -he ‘was tenderly attached: he would 
doubtlefs have left his court, if he had thought 
him guilty. As-to Barnabas, there was no 
cruelty he was not capable of; he had put to 
death, for fome unknown reafon, a prieft, fent 
by the pope to preach the crufade againft the 
tyrants of Romania: he had him roafted alive 
in afort of iron tub, with bars like a gridiron; 
and a handle by which they kept turning it 
before the fire like a fpit. Galeas and Barnabas 
divided the eftates of Matthew. 

Petrarch began to recover in Oétober, and 
his health was quite re-eftablifhed by a letter 
from his dear Barbatus. It was full of enthu- 
fiafm and friendihip, and addreffed to Francis 
Petrarch, the king of poets. “The monks had 
told Barbate, that in all Italy he had this title: 
Petrarch, after politely joking his friend for his 
blind partiality, and refufing with fome heat 
the title he affiened him, wrote as follows : 

‘ Before the Mufes paffed from Greece to 
Italy, it was eafy to be the king of poets. What 
refpect was paid to the poet Lucilitus! To dare 
to criticife him was facrilege! What a reputa- 
tion had Revius and Plautus! We do them 
juftice at prefent, but their wit and talents do 
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not equal their fame: to read their epitaphs, 
you would believe them as great as Homer and 
Virgil! Our age is not fo eafy ; it exacts from 
poets, works more correct and refined. We 
are furrounded with dainty: wits, who are not 
lavifh. of their praifes. Take care, my dear 
Barbatus, that you do not wrong me by your 
friendfhip, and overwhelm me with a falfe 
title. I fhould fear. the being accuied of high 
treafon, if I took the honor you would give 
me! Where do you pretend my kingdom is 
placed? Which are its boundaries? There are 
but two kingdoms of poets, Greece and Italy. 
The venerable fire of Meonia occupies the 
firft, and the fhepherd of Mantua the laft. For 
myfelf, I can only reign in. my Tranfalpine 
folitude, and-on the banks of the Sorgia. It is 
there alone I can fay with Ovid, in his exile 
among the Scythians, Here there is no one wit- 
tier than myfelf.’ 

At the beginning of the year 1356, there 
came to Milan, to ferve under Galeas, who 


made him general of his cavalry, Pandolphe, a. 


defcendant of the ancient houfe of Malatette. 
He was a cavalier of a noble figure, and a 
fine countenance; aud, though brave and war- 
like, he loved letters and the Mufes. ‘The 
works of Petrarch had made fuch an imprel- 
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fion on him, that he fent a painter to take his 
picture, who made him pay very dear for 4 bad 
likenefs. He was delighted with the fociety of 
Petrarch, with whom he fpent every leifure 
monient. The great fatigues he had fuffered, 
éncamped in winter among the fnows, and in 
fummer expofed to the fcorching heats, had 
brought upon him a fevere indifpofition, which 
had like to have coft him his life. Petrarch 
never quitted his room during his illnefs ; and 
when he began to recover, he was carried by 
his fervants to Petrarch’s houfe at St. Ambrofe, 
aud finding him in his library in the midft of 
his books, ‘ Here it is,’ faid he, ‘ that I delight 
to behold you.’ 

Galeas was fond of Pandolphe, and confided 
in his valor and {kill; but the brutality of 
Barnabas obliged him to leave Milan. Galeas 
being attacked with the gout, ordered Pan- 
delphe to review the cavalry: this difpleafed 
Barnabas, who fent for him immediately. Pan- 
dolphe, kneeling down to pay his homage, 
Barnabas ftruck him with the hilt of his fword, 
and would have killed him, but he avoided the 
{ftroke. Queen de Lafcale, who was prefent, 
told her hufband, it was a bafe aétion to at- 
tempt the life of a gentleman in his own houfe. 
Barnabas had him put in irons, and. command- 
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ed his head to be cut off. Galeas fent his wife; 
and two of his officers, to befeech a pardon for 
Pandolphe. Barnabas anfwered, that he would 
fend him to his brother, for him to take revenge 
for his offence ; on which Galeas fent him back 
to his own country. 

A rumour prevailed at this ‘time, that the 
king of Hungary was coming into Italy againft 
the Venetians, and that he had made a league 
with the emperor. ‘The Vifcomtis were ex- 
tremely alarmed, and begged Petrarch to be 
their ambaffador to the emperor, to juftify their 
conduét, and to penetrate into his detigns. 
“They fend me into the north,’ fays he, ‘ when 
I have moft need of repofe. Man is made for 
labor. I love the man who fends me, and fhalk 
be repaid for the fatigue, if 1 am fo happy as 
to fucceed in my negociation.’ Petrarch went 
to Baftia, where he waited a month pind the 


‘Phis prince finthhes notl ie, * fays 


emperor. 
he: ‘I matt go feek him at the bottom of Bar- 
bary.” His departure was moft fortunate, for 
the city of Baftia was defiroyed a few dag af- 
ter by an earthquake, which overthrew at the 
fame time more than fourfcore caftles on the 
banks of the Rhine. Petrarch defcribes this 
river in affliction, that ‘its ftream muft now 


run over thefe ruins.’ TVhefe commotions con- 
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tinued a great part of the year.  Strafbourg, 
Treves, Spires, and all the towns on the Rhine, 
were more violently agitated than the reft: the 
inhabitants of thefe towns, not daring to conti- 
nue in them , wandered about in the fields. 

Petrarch arrived at Prague in July: he 
found the emperor employed about the fa- 
mous golden bull which he had juft beftowed 
on the princes of the empire at the diet of 
Nuremburg. This fingular charter, which is 
at prefent the fundamental law of the empire, 
fhews the turn of that age. It begins by an 
apoftrophe to Satan, to Pride, to Luxury, Wrath, 
and Envy. ‘The ftyle by no means anfwered the 
dignity of the fubject. 

Petrarch made but a fhort ftay at Prague, 
notwithftanding the kind reception and requeft 
of the emperor. This prince, though difpleaf- 
ed with the Vifcomtis, did not intend to make 
war agamft them. His affairs in Germany 
fully employed him, and the embellithment 
of the city of Prague. He had with him two 
prelates of diftinguifhed merit, who  poffeffed 
all his confidence, and went every where with 
him; LErneft de Pardowitz, archbifhop. of 
Prague, and John Ocfko, bithop of Olmutz.: 
Petrarch formed a fhort union with them dur- 
ing his fiay at Prague, and correfponded with. 
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them afterwards. Frneft faid to him fome- 
‘times, ‘ Friend, I am concerned to fee you 
among barbarians.’ ‘ Nothing was, however,’ 
fays Petrarch, ‘ lefs barbarous than thefe pre- 
lates, and the prince they ferved ; they were as 
gentle, polite, and affable, as if they had been 
born at Athens.’ 

Petrarch returned to Milan in the begin- 
ning of September; he would not pafs this 
critical month in a foreign climate; when he 
received from his friend Simonides the: follow- 
ing letter : 

‘You are returned in health, my dear Pe- 
trarch, thanks be to God! This is the moft 
agreeable news I could receive. Life would 
be nothing to me without you. I dreaded for 
you the intemperature of the air, and ftill more 
the barbarous manners of the country you was 
in, fo different as they are from thofe of our 
beloved Italy. . You inquired of me for a good 
houfekeeper; I found juft fuch a one as you 
wanted; a woman above forty years of age, neat, 
{kilful, of good manners, and underftanding in 
a kitchen. I have ufed every argument, but 
cannot perfuade her to come to you. She fays 
fhe will be a fervant no longer, as fhe can live 
by her diftaff.’ 

Some days after Petrarch’s return, there ar- 
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rived a courier at Milan, who brought the 
news of the battle of Potiers, in which four- 
{core thoufand French were conquered by eight 
thoufand Englifh; and king John and his fon 
made prifoners. Galeas Vifcomti, who loved 
France, and was attached to the family which 
governed there, wifhed to write to prince 
Charles the dauphin, and to the cardinal of Bo- 
logna, to exprefs his grief; and he begged Pe- 
trarch to compofe thefe letters. That to the 
prince is as follows : 

‘Serene prince! If on one fide grief forces 
from me lamentation, on the other, 1 am pe- 
trified and reduced to filence, when I reflect on 
the caprice of that blind goddefs who governs 
the human race. If by a turn of her wheel fhe 
has overthrown your illuftrious father, with his 
fon your brother, who can hope to be faved 
from her ftrokes ? 

‘I fpeak not of the loffes all France has 
fuftained in that fatal day, which obfcured 
the fun of that ereat kingdom, and eclipfed 
the greateft part of the ftars that enlightened 
it. 

‘Great prince! Your affli€tion has reached 
me at this diftance: God is my witnefs that 
I fhare it with you. Of what is not that in- 
folent hand capable, who dares touch with fa- 
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crilegious hands the diadem of France? With 
all the princes of Europe I feel this fad event : 
but, befides this, I have a particular concern in 
it. Your majefty will not believe me capable 
of ever forgetting the marks of goodnefs I re- 
ceived from your grandfather, your father, and 
yourfelf. There was in your family a fort of 
conteft who fhould be kindeft to a man but 
little known to you. So many benefits are en- 
graved on my heart in lines that time cannot 
efface, and that ingratitude fhall never cover 
with her clouds! And can I then fail to de- 
plore your calamity, or, under the weight with 
which you are charged at your age, endeavour 
to moderate your grief, and give you the con- 
folation I fhould with to receive in your place ! 
Providence has given to your youth what he 
feldom grants to the old age of princes, to know 
the emptine(s of all things human, and the per- 
fidy of Fortune, whofe power can only be re- 
fifted by a virtuous foul. You have received 
that foul from nature, and have perfeéted it 
by ftudy and experience: on this is founded 
the public hopes and the fafety of your king- 
dom. Heaven has fpared you, to deliver and 
revenge your father, and to hold the reins of 
émpire for him: if the weight is above your 
years, it is not beyond your courage. ‘The af- 
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fairs with which you are overwhelmed will not 
permit me to intrude on your time. I con- 
clude with offering to your fervice my perfon 
and poffeffions. Happv fhall I be if I can afford 
any fuccour to your majefty, whom I pray Hea- 
ven to confole, in granting freedom to your fa- 
ther, and victory over his enemies,’ 

The letter to the cardinal was in thefe 
words : 

‘Very reverend father and lord! The hor- 
tible cataftrophe of the king my mafter has 
made fo deep an inpreffion on me, I have hard- 
ly power to fpeak. If love does not blind me, 
all the human race ought to grieve for this 
difafter, and princes more than others; but 
thofe who are attached like me will be incon- 
folable ! 

‘I feel tenderly for the dauphin, but I hope 
every thing from his courage and virtues... With 
the Divine aid he fhall deliver his father, and 
fteer the helm of his abandoned kingdom. 1 
thought it my duty, as it was my inclination, 
to exprefs thefe fentiments to him, and to you, 
my lord, who, next to him, are the moft fen- 
fibly concerned in this unhappy event. Vouch- 
fafe to engage him to ufe with confidence what 
I have mott freely offered. The Lord preferve 
and make you profper.’ 
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Petrarch could {carcely believe it poffible 
that an invincible hero, the greateft of kings, 
fhould be vanquifhed by fo inferior an enemy. 
The Vifcomtis at this time had enemies on all 
fides, and their city was like a veffel buffeted 
by the tempeit. ‘ For my part,’ fays Petrarch, 
‘Tam tranguil in the midft of thefe ftorms ; 
and if I did not hear the roaring of the waves, 
if I did not behold others in agitation, I fhould 
be ignorant that I was failing on a tempeftu- 
ous fea, and feated at the feet of the pilot. 
Firm, without being motionlefs, I wait with- 
out fearing: no wind is contrary to me; on 
every fhore I find a fafe afylum. If I dared 
compare myfelf to Cato, I fhould fay I am in 
the ftate ia which he was found by his ne- 
phew Brutus ; uneafy for others, but carelefs 
about himfelf.’ In faét, while the city of Mi- 
lan was the theatre of war, Petrarch revifed 
feveral of his Italian poems. 

Soon after this he received a letter from 
Avignon, written by Socrates, Lelius, and Gui 
Settimo, together. They all inhabited the fame 
houfe, and lived in the greateft union. Petrarch 
replies, ‘I fhould never have believed I could 
have envied people who dwell in Babylon. Ne- 
verthelefs, I withed to be with you in your 
houfe, fhut up from the poifonous air ef that 
Q 3 
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infamous city. I look upon your dwelling to 
be like the Elyfian fields in the middle of Aver- 
nus.’ Some time after this he received a very 
fingular letter from young Agapit Colonna, 
who had formerly been his pupil, but who 
had profited very little by his inftruéctions. The 
letter was in a fharp unpolifhed ftyle. He 
thanked him for the pains he had taken with 
his education; but adds, ‘ Fortune has elevated 
and overwhelmed you with benefits. Proud of 
your treafures, and the elegance of your houfes, 
you defpife a poor exile, fallen from his profpe- 
rous ftate, ill clothed, and worfe -provided for, 
leading a miferable life in a little houfe near 
Bologna. You fly from and think no more of 
me in this poor fituation.’ 

Petrarch anfwered thefe reproaches in the 
following manner : 

‘Iam neither rich nor poor. I have every 
thing that is neceffary, and I defire nothing 
more. It is true that my income is fomewhat 
increafed, but my my expences are increafed in 
proportion, and I lay nothing up at the end of 
the year. You fay you are poor: I can fcarcely 
believe that a perfon of your name and merit 
can be fo. But was this the cafe, how could 
you ever think that poverty rendered you def- 
picable in my eyes? This is very oppofite to 
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my character. I defpife no one, and have al- 
ways had a fingular regard for you. If I was 
capable of contempt, it would fall upon the 
rich rather than the poor: Not that riches are 
contemptible in themfelves, but becaufe they 
bring fo many vices in their train. 

‘Your letter has aftonifhed me beyond ex- 
preflion;: I cannot recover my furprife, and I 
look upon it as a dream. You cannot think 
all you wrote: you only meant to punifh me 
for my neglect in writing to you. I will not 
juftify myfelf in that particular: I am flat- 
tered in your chagrin on that account, and kifs 
the hand that wounds me. But you ought to 
attribute my filence to my idlenefs of difpofi- 
tion, well known to you, to my occupations, 
which increafe every day, and to the difficulty 


of conveying my letters. I do not compre- 


hend what you mean by the magnificence of 
my houfes: I dwell in a retired corner of Mi- 
lan: often a wanderer in the fields, I am igno- 
rant of what pafles in the city. Adieu! And 
if it is poffible, be perfuaded that, whether rich 
or poor, whether I write to you or keep filence, 
I fhall always be fincerely attached to you.’ 

In the beginning of the year 1357 Petrarch 
received a diploma fent to him by the bifhop 
of Olmutz, chancellor of the empire, by which 
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the emperor created him count palatine, with 
all the privileges of that dignity, which con- 
fifted in creating do¢tors and lawyers, legiti- 
mating the natural children of citizens, crown- 
ing poets, giving difpenfations of age, &c. 
Thefe counts were fometimes alfo ftewards’ of 
the eftates of the prince, and receivers-gveneral 
of his finances. ‘The emperor had added to 
this dignity fome particular privileges, and very 
flattering encomiums. 

Petrarch, in his letter of thanks, fays, ‘I 
am very grateful for the fingular favor the 
emperor has vouchfafed me, and the obliging 
expreffions with which you have heightened 
this grace, My expectations from his good- 
nefs and your. friendfhip are more than fatif- 
fied; but I will not receive any gold: be not 
difpleafed that I return that on the bull by your 
friend who brought it to me.’ 

The diploma was enriched with a bull, or feal 
of gold, on one fide of which was the figure of 
the emperor feated on his throne, with an eagle 
and a lion; on the other, the city of Rome, 
with its temples and walls. - 

Petrarch fuftained a lofs at this time, which 
he thus fpeaks of in a letter to Lelius: ‘An 
old Milanefe of fourfcore, who called me his 
father, and came almoft every day to dine with 
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me, has paid the tribute of nature. He was a 
man of condition, but little fortune; of a good 
charaéter, and a lively difpofition; though he 
was almoft in his fecond childhood. His quef- 
tions were fo droll and uncommon, they would 
have moved a dead man to laughter. He dif- 
puted on philofophy and religion, and had an 


inexhauftible ftorehoufe of arguments. He 
fubmitted to no one but myfelf, and that 
rather from friend{hip than conviction. He 


fatigued every one with his queftions, efpecially 
the monks. He inquired of them, at firft fight, 
Have you ftudied? If they faid No, he thook 
his head, and went away without a word more : 
if they replied Yes, then he began his difpu- 
tations, turned a queflion on all fides with an 
inexhauftible volubility, and violent peals of 
laughter. I afked him fometimes, with an air 
of furprife, from whence he obtained his know- 
ledge, and where were all his books? «“ Here, 
here !” replied he, rubbing his forehead ; “here 
is my library: it is from hence I draw my 
knowledge. Books were only invented to aid 
the memory, and are only the fupports of its 
weaknels.” This odd affertion diverted us ex- 
tremely. He faid nothing but what he firmly 
believed, and his opinions were the joys of his 
life. He held in abfolute contempt the rules 
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of grammar, fpoke incorreétly, and difputed 
under the armour of ignorance. He undertook 
to write a book in your name: I with he had 
lived to finifli it; it wonld have been a notable 
and moft fingular production. Three days be- 
fore his death, he came to feek me with a me- 
lancholy countenance. I aiked him what con- 
cerned him. He anfwered, ‘I am this day 
fourfcore. How many years think you remain 
forme? Perhaps twenty-five years, or there- 
abouts >” ‘‘ Go,” faid I to him, with a fmile, 
‘be eafy, and you may very well reach thirty.” 
‘‘If fo,” replied he, ‘‘ 1am content; I defire 
no more.” He went away, and I faw him no 
more. ‘Three days after this they informed me 
he was brought to my church to be interred. 
He had no ficknefs, no other difeafe but old 
age. I regret his lofs ; he loved me, called me 
father; and his fingularities amufed me. Cha- 
racters of this fort are neceffary to divert me 
from more ferious and interefiting occupations. 
After having fuccoured his old age as much as 
I was able, I {hed fome tears on his tomb, which 
is in my church of St. Ambrofe. This good old 
man loved and called you his fon.’ 

Petrarch had for fome time perceived in the 
letters of Lelius a fort of confufion and con- 
cern. At lait he was informed that a quarrel 
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had happened between him and Socrates, after 
having lived twenty-eight years in the ftriGteft 
friendfhip. It was occafioned by one of thofe 
bufy malicious people who are the plagues of 
fociety. They told Lelius that Socrates fpoke 
ill of him, and had even written unkind things 
of him to Petrarch. Lelius too eafily believed 
fo unlikely a report. Petrarch, on this occafion, 
wrote him a fharp letter, in which, after having 
juftified Socrates, he conjured him to go to his 
friend immediately ; for he was perfuaded, with 
good reafon, nothing more was neceflary to re- 
concile fuch old friends. It is to be lamented 
this letter is not inferted, which might have 
ferved for a model to others in fuch fituations. 
It had all the effect that was to be expected 
from fuch an interpofition. Lelius could not 
read it without a deluge of tears. He went in 
a flood of grief to Socrates, fell upon his neck, 
and wept. Socrates embraced him in the ten- 
dereft manner. Thofe who were by could hardly 
{tand this affeéiing reconciliation. Petrarch was 
full of joy when he was informed of it, and wrote 
to congratulate them both. 

In the violent heats of this year Petrarch 
retired to a little village near the river Adda, 
three miles from Milan. ‘ The fituation,’ fays 


he, ‘is charming, and the air very pure. It is 
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on a little elevation in the middle ofa plain, 
furrounded on all fides with fountains; not ra- 
pid and noify, as thofe of Vauclufe, but fmooth 
and gentle in their motion. The courfe of 
thefe waters is fo intermingled, that their begin- 
nings or endings cannot be difcovered. As if 
they would imitate the dance of the nymphs, 
they approach, retire, unite, and faparate alter- 
nately in a moft agreeable and fingular manner. 
After forming afort of labyrinth by thefe mean- 
derings, they go all together, and empty them- 
felves into the fame refervoir.’ — 

John Vifcomti had chofen this fituation to 
found a Carthufian monaftery. Petrarch de- 
figned at firft to lodge in it, and the Carthu- 
fians confented: but as he could not do with- 
out horfes and attendants, he feared that the 
noife, and, above all, the drunkennefs, of fer- 
vants, would give trouble and diftrefs in this 
holy retreat. He therefore hired a houfe in 
the neighbourhood, near enough to go there 
any hour of the day. He gave this houfe the 
name of Linterno, in memory of Scipio Afri- 
canus, whofe country-houfe was fo called. 
and in joke fometimes he called it the In- 
ferno. 

1358. While Petrarch was in this retire- 
ment, he received a letter from his friend Set- 
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timo, who defired he would inform him of all 
the occupations and projects of his fon John. 
Petrarch wrote this an{wer : 

‘The train of my life has been uniform fince 
the frozen hand of age has extinguifhed the 
ardour of youth, and that fatal paffion which 
fo long tormented me! But what doTI fay! 
It is the dew of heaven that has produced this 
bleffed effect. Do we not every day behold, 
to the fhame of humanity, old men plunged in 
debauchery? What a horrid and dangerous 
{pectacle for youth! Like a weary traveller, I 
double my fteps as I haften to the end of my 
courfe. I read and write day and night: one 
is my refrefhment after the other; and my la- 
bours grow continually. Novelty pufhes me 
on, obftacles increafe my ardour. God, who 
knows my intentions, will aflift me, if he fees it 
for the good of my foul. Labour is certain, 
fuccefs hazardous: I feel this in common with 
thofe who follow the fame painful courfe of 
life. I with pofterity to know and approve 
me: if I do not fucceed there, I fhall be 
known in my own age, or at leaft by. my 
friends. Nothing more is neceflary. It would 
be even fufficient to know my own character, 
if it was fuch as it ought to be; but with this,. 
alas! I cannot flatter myfelf. Whatever {hall 
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be the fuccefs of my labours, I pray that God 
will not abandon me in old age, and, above all, 
at my death. My health is fo good, my body 
fo ftrong, that neither increafe of years, ferious 
occupations, abftinence, nor the ftrokes of grief, 
have been able to fubdue this ftubborn afs, on 
which I make continual war. 

‘ As to fortune, I poffefs that happy medium 
which 1s equally diftant from both extremes; ex- 
cept in one point, that Iam more fought after 
than I would be, or than fuits with my repofe. 
I am loved without being known or feen, and 
that is perhaps the reafon of it. I have already 
paffed an olympiad at Milan, a thing which 
neither myfelf nor my friends thought poffible ; 
fo true it is, we ought never to fay, here I will 
live, or there I will die ; for we can be certain 
of nothing in this world. The kindnefs I have 
received at Milan, attaches me not only to its in- 
habitants, but to its houfes, land, air, and even 
its walls; not to fpeak of my friends and ac- 
quaintance. I refide in a very retired corner of 
the city towards the weft. 

‘ An ancient religious cuftom draws the peo- 
ple on Sundays to the church of St. Ambrofe, 
who is my neighbour: the reft of the week 
this {pot isa defert. Behold what this- great 
faint does for his gueft: he confoles me by his 
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prefence ; he gives fpiritual fuccour to my foul, 
and faves it from difguft. Under the thelter of 
his wings, I fee the tempefts, and hear the noife 
of the waves, but they come not near to trouble 
me. When Igo out to pay my duty to my 
mafter, or for fome other bufinefs, (which rarely 
happens,) I falute every one, on the right fide 
and on the left, by a fimple motion of my head, 
without {topping or {peaking to any. My in- 
creafe of fortune has made no alteration in my 
diet or fleep, which you know was always flen- 
der; on the contrary, I retrench ftill, and fhall 
foon have nothing more to diminifh. I am only 
in bed while I fleep, except Iam fick. It ap- 
pears to me that fleep fo ftrongly refembles 
death, and the bed our tomb, that the idea 
gives me a difguft to my bed, from which I rife 
the moment I awake, and go into my library. 
I generally do this in the middle of the night, 
except when the nights are at the {horteft. 
I grant to Nature only what ithe commands 
imperioufly, and which it is not poflible to re- 
fufe her. 

‘Tam always fond of folitude and filence ; 
but when I am with my friends, I am difpofed 
to converfe a great deal: this happens, perhaps, 
becaufe I fee them feldom: and I. would com- 
penfate for the filence of a year by the prate 
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of a day; and when my friends depart, I be- 
come dumb again. 

‘ Nothing is fo fatiguing as to converfe with 
many, or with one whom we do not-love, and 
who is not converfant with the fame fubjects 
as ourfelves. I refemble thofe people of whom 
Seneca fpeaks, who take life in» detail rather 
than in, the grofs. I have taken a houfe a 
league from Milan, to fhelter me from the 
heats, in a fine clear air, where I am {till more 
at liberty than in the town. Here my _ table is 
abundantly fupplied; the peafants are ambi- 
tious which {hall bring me moft fruits, fith, 
ducks, and all forts of wild fowl. There is in 
my neighbourhood a fine monaftery of the 
Carthufians, newly founded, where I can enjoy, 
at all hours of the day, the pure and delightful 
pleafures. of religion. The gates are always 
open to me; a privilege few people poffefs: but 
we fhould take care not to give trouble to 
others in feeking our own Convenience, and 
this prevented my lodging there. It appears 
to me, that it is here we moft frequently fail in 
delicacy ; and it is becaufe we are more occu- 
pied with ourfelves than folicitous for our fel- 
low-creatures. In this happy .retreat I with 
for nothing but my old friends. I was rich in 
many fuch formerly, but death and abfence 
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have diminifhed thefe poffeffions, and they are 
only to .be regained 1 in imagination... Your, fo- 
ciety;),,and. that of Socrates, I long flattered 
myfelf with obtaining. If you perfift, in your 
rigour, mutt draw. all, the confolation I can 
from.my, pious monks, Their converfation is 
neither. bright nor wife, but it is innocent and 
Aholy., . Their. repatts are not inviting ; but there 
is,a.penfeé freedom in, their company seem ine 
prayers will be my, great confolation both in life 
and at death. 

; Solomon has told 1 us that riches draw, para- 
fites,. Ihave never; obtained fo much of them 
“as to, Jek perience, this ‘truth. . The little gold I 
haye pales, through my, fingers, and my coffer 
is ratherya paflage ‘than; dwelling-place for it. 
L know that, itis, made;to folace the wants, 
aul: not to, nougith the, paffions, of men. In 
this, view,,.it avas originally fought, from the 
mires, purified, firuck, and flamped. He who 
expends it properly ig its matter ; he. who lays 
it up, its-keeper;; he, who loves, it, a fool; he 
who fears it, a flave; he who adores it, an ido- 
later :, the truly sive? man is he who defpifes it. 
You with to. hear news of our young man ; I 
don’t know .what to, fay, about him: his man- 
ners are gentie, andthe, bloffoms of his youth 
promife, fruit ; of what fort it will be I cannot 
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yet guefs; but I think I can flatter myfelf he 
will be an honeft man. I know he has under- 
ftanding : but of what ufe is underfianding if 
not cultivated by. ftudy ? He flies from a book 
as he would fly from the face of a ferpent. 

‘If his difpofition pleafes me, 1 fee with 
grief that idlenefs will reduce it to nothing. 
Prayers, carefles, menaces, and pains, all have 
been tried by me without fuccefs: Nature has 
always furmounted my endeavours. I have 
nothing, however, to reproach myfelf with ; 
and I will be fatisfied if, as I hope, he turns 
out a good man. The glory that letters’ bé- 
ftow, is, no doubt, greatly defirable; but it 1s 
difficult to acquire: it-is more eafy to live a 
life of virtue than 4 life of fame. ‘We’ pardon 
a man if he is not wife, but ‘we never forgive 
him if he is defective in goodnefs} and The- 
mittocles faid, he loved<thé man much better 
who was pitas: létters, “than iepeig without 
the man.’ if : 

This year the Vitesthers laid fiege to Pavia. 
There was in this city a man of fingular cha- 

racter, who. was called James Boffalaro : his 
father was a trunk-inaker. | He early’ abab- 
doned the world, to'live in'a defert the life of ’a 
hermit, and afterwards took the ‘habit of the 
order of St. Auguftine, and acquired great re- 
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putation for knowledge and piety: nothing was 
talked of at Pavia but the eloquence of brother 
James. Encouraged by thefe attentions, he 
declaimed with vehemence again{ft ufury, mo- 
nopolies, and the ornaments of drefs ; and the 
effect of his preaching was a thorough reforma- 
tion. | Ufurers were no more feen at Pavia; 
and even the ladies renounced their finery. 
After this he began to attack tyranny and ty- 
rants, and exhorted the Pavians to eftablith a 
republican government. The people liftened 
to him greedily, complied with all his reguia- 
tions, and gave him fixty men for his guard ; 
fo that the lords of Beccaria, then governors of 
Pavia, did not dare to oppofe him; and he be- 
came matter, in fact, though without any 
change of his monaftic life, and his commands 
were confidered as bleflings. ‘ The fermons of. 
a little monk,’ fays Villani, ‘ did all this.’ 
Petrarch wrote a letter to brother James, re- 
prefenting to him how ill war fuited the habit 
of a monk ; and that it was incumbent on him 
to promote peace, rather than fow the flames 
of difcord: but it made no imprefiion on him. 
When the Vifcomtis laid fiege to Pavia, the 
citizens were depreffed by famine, and began to 
be difcouraged. Brother James never ceafed 
to animate them by his preachings, and with 
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a prophetic tone announced victory. One day 
their money failing, he fpoke with fo much 
force againft luxury, that the ladies brought 
him their jewels and rich habits, and the men 
all the gold and filver they poffeffed. He got 
the former fold at Venice, and obtained a con- 
fiderable fum for them, which ferved to fup- 
port them for fome time : but they were at laft 
obliged to capitulate. Brother James treated 
with Galeas, who fhewed him the utmoft re- 
fpect, and granted all his demands. After 
having concerted with him the neceflary regu- 
lations, he brought him to Milan, where, as 
foon as he arrived, he delivered him up to the 
monks of his order, by whom brother James 
was {hut up in a ftrong prifon, with very little 
light, fays Villani, and a great many wants ; 
where, no doubt, he repented he had not follow- 
ed the good advice of Petrarch. 

The year 1358 was almoft wholly employed 
by Petrarch in his treatife on the remedies of 
good and bad fortune. It is dedicated to his 
friend Azon de Correge, whofe paft life and 
prefent fituation occafioned him to undertake 
this work. In his dedication he defcribes it as 
follows : 

‘When I confider the inftability of human 

affairs, and the variations of fortune, I find 
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nothing more uncertain or refilefs than the life 
of man. Nature has given to animals an ex- 
cellent remedy under difafters, which is the 
ignorance of them. We feein better treated in 
intelligence, forefight, and memory. No doubt, 
thefe are admirable prefents; but they often 
annoy more than they affift us. A prey to un- 
ufeful or diftreffing cares, we are tormented by 
the prefent, the paft, and the futuré; and, as 
if we feared we fhould not be miferable enough, ; 
we join to the evil we fuffer the remembrance | 
of a former difirefs, and the apprehenfion of | 
fome future calamity. This is the Cerberus with Bes 
three heads we combat without ceafing. Our 
life: might be gay and happy if we would: but 
we eagerly feek fubjects of affliction to render 
it irkfome and melancholy. We pafs the firft 
years of this life in the fhades of ignorance, the 
fucceeding ones in pain and labour, the latter 
part in grief and remorfe, and the whole in er! | 
ror: nor do we fuffer ourfelves to poffets. one ii 
bright day without a cloud. | 
‘Let us examine this matter with fincerity, | 
and we fhall agree that our diftreffes chiefly rie 
arife from ourfelves. It is virtue alone which 
can render us fuperior to Fortune: we quit her 
flandard, and the combat is no longer equal. 
Fortune mocks us ; fhe turns us on her wheel ; 
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fhe raifes and abafes us at her pleafure, but 
her power is founded on our weaknefs. This 
is an old rooted evil, but it is not incurable: 
there is nothing a firm and elevated mind can- 
not accomplifh. The difcourfe of the wife, and 
the ftudy of good books, are the beft remedies 
I know of; but to thefe we muft join the con- 
fent of the foul, without which the beft advice 
will be ufélefs. What gratitude do we not owe 
to thofe great men who, though dead many 
ages before us, live with us by their works, dif 
courfe with us, are our mafters and guides, and 
ferve us as pilots in the navigation of life, where 
our veffel is agitated without ceafing by the 
ftorms of our paffions! It is here that true 
philofophy brings us to a fafe port, by a fure 
and eafy paffage ; not like that of the fchools, 
which raifing us on its airy and deceitful wings, 
and caufing us to hover on the clouds of frivo- 
lous difpute, lets us fall without any light or 
inftruélion in the fame place where fhe took 
us up. 

‘ Dear friend, I do not attempt to exhort 
you to the ftudy I judge fo important. Nature 
has given you a tafte for all knowledge, but 
fortune has denied you the leifure to acquire 
it: yet, whenever you could fteal a moment 
from public affairs, you fought the converfa- 
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tion of wile men ; and I have remarked that 
your memory often ferved you inftead of books. 
It is therefore unneceflary to invite you to do 
what you have always done ; but, as we cannot 
retain all.we hear or read, it may be uteful to 
furnifh your mind with fome maxims that 
may beft ferve to arm you again{t the affaults 
of misfortune. The vulgar, and even philofo- 
phers, have decided, that adverfe fortune was 
moft difficult to fuftain. For my own part, Iam 
of a different opinion, and believe it more eaty 
to fupport adverfity than profperity ; and that 
fortune is more treacherous and dangerous when 
fhe careffes than when fhe difmays. Experi 
ence has taught me this, not books or argu- 
ments. I have feen many perfons fufiain great 
loffes, poverty, exile, tortures, death, and even 
diforders that were worfe than death, with 
courage; but I have feen none whofe heads 
have not been turned by. power, riches, and 
honors. How often have we beheld thofe 
overthrown by good fortune who could never 
be fhaken by bad! This made me with to 
learn how to fupport a great fortune. You 
know the fhort time this work has taken; I 
have been lefs attentive to what might fhine, 
than to what might be ufeful on this fubject. 
Truth and virtue are the wealth of all men, 
R 4 
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and fhall I not difcourfe of thefe ‘with’ my déar 
Azon? I would prepare for you, as in a’ little 
portable box, a friendly antidote againft the 
poifon of good and bad fortune.. The one re¥ 
quires a rein to reprefs the fallies of a tranfport- 
ed foul; the other a confolation, to fortify the 
overwhelmed and afflicted {pirit.’ 

‘Nature gave you, my friend, the heart of ‘a’ 
king; but fhe gave you not a kingdom, © of 
which therefore Fortune could not deprive you. 
But I doubt whether our age can furnifh an 
example of worfe or better treatment from her 
than yourfelf. In the firft part of your life you was 
bleft with an admirable conftitution, and afto- 
nifhing health and vigour: fome years after 
we beheld you thrice abandoned by the phy- 
ficians, who defpaired of your life.’ The hea- 
venly Phyfician, who was your fole refource, 
reftored your health, but not your former 
ftrength. You were then called iron-footed, 
for your fingular force and agility ; you are now 
bent, and lean upon the fhoulders of thofe 
whom you formerly fupported. Your country 
beheld you one day its governor, the next an 
exile. Princes difputed for your friendfhip, and 
afterwards confpired your ruin. You loft by 
death the greateft part of your friends; the 
re{t, according to cuftom, deferted you in cala- 
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mity. To thefe misfortunes was/added:a vio- 
lent difeafe, which attacked “you: when ':you 
were deftitute of all faccours, ata diftance from 
your country and fainily, in a ftrange land, ‘in- 
vetted by the troops of “your enemiess! for that 
thofe ‘two or three friends whom'Fortune had 
left’ you, could’ not come near to relieve you. 
In a word, you-‘have experienced every hard- 
fhip, ‘but imprifonment? and’ death. » But what 
do I fay? you have felt all the horrors of the 
former, when your faithful wife and children 
were fhut up by your enemies ; and even death 
followed you, and took one of thofe children, 
for whofe lofs you would willimgly have facri- 
ficed: your own. | 

‘In you have been united the fortunes of 
Pompey and Marius: but you were neither ar- 
rogant in profperity, as the one, nor difcouraged 
in adverfity, as the other. You have fupported 
both in a manner that has made you loved by 
your friends,,and admired by your enemies, 
There is a peculiar charm in the ferene and 
tranquil air of virtue, which enlightens all 
around it, in the midft of the darkeft-{cenes 
and the greateft calamities. My ancient friend- 
fhip for you has caufed me to quit every thing ; 
to perform a work, in which, as in a glafs, you 
may adjuft and prepare your foul for all events ; 
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and. be able:te fay, as Aneas did to the Sybil, 
«‘ Nothing of this is new to me; I have forefeen, 
and.am prepared for it all.” I am fenfible that 
in the diforders of the mind,’ as well as thofe 
of ‘the: body, difcourfes are not thought the 
moft efficacious remedies; but I am perfuad- 
ed alfo, that the malady of the foul ought to be 
cured by fpiritual applications. If we fee a 
friend in diftrefs, and give him all the confo- 
lation we are able, we perform the duties of 
friendfhip, which pays more attention to the 
difpofition of the heart than the value of the 
gift. A fmall prefent may be the teftimony 
of a great love. There is no good I do not 
with you ; and this is all I can offer toward it, 
I with this little treatife may be of ufe to you. 
Tf it thould not anfwer my hopes, I fhall, how- 
ever, be fecure of pardon from your friendfhip, 
It prefents you with the four great pafiions; 
Hope and Joy, the daughters of Profperity ; Fear 
and Grief, the offspring of Adverfity; who at- 
tack the foul, and lance at it all their arrows. 
Reafon commands in the citadel to repulfe 
them: your penetration will eafily perceive 
which fide will obtain the victory.’ 

This treatife of Petrarch’s made a great noife ; 
the moment it appeared every one was eager 
to obtain it. It is full of genius, erudition, 
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and itrue ptilofophy, and enlivened by a thous 
fand ‘examples both from ancient and modern 
hiftorys, We muft add,., in juftice to Petrarch, 
that: the ‘misfortunes of Azon de Correge never 
leffened, his friendihip for him to his death, The 
caufe of\ his fufferings and exile is not, very cer- 
tain. Three of his fervants were hanged; and 
he only faved his life by retiring to Ferrara; and 
at laft went to Mantua, to live with the relations 
of his wife. | 

In June, 1358, a peace was concluded be- 
tween the Gonzaguas, lords of Mantua, and the 
Vifcomtis, to which Petrarch, by his influence, 
greatly contributed. One of the articles of it 
was, that Ugolin Gonzagua fhould efpoufe Ca- 
tharine Vifcomti, the daughter of Matthew 
Vifcomti. The marriage was celebrated at 
Milan with great magnificence. At the fame 
time Barnabas hada child baptifed. The feafts 
on thefe occafions lafited feveral days, with 
games and tournaments, and all kinds of re- 
joicings. 

Petrarch was a great part of the fummer at 
Linterno. The Carthufians, with whom he 
fpent much of his time, talked of nothing but 
the fanéctity and virtues of their general. This 

was John Birel, whom the cardinals would 
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have made pope after the death of Clement) if 
the cardinal de Taillerand' had not oppofed it. 
Petrarch was preffed by thefe monks'to write:te 
John Birel, as the prior ofthe: Carthufians: at 
Milan was’ going to a general chapter held’m 
the great monaftery of that order.” His letter 
is dated, ‘ From the monaftery of the Carthu- 
fians at Milan, where I dwell.’ rsbyine si 

¢ Full of aftonifhment and admiration, *I 
{peak to you as I would fpeak to Jefus Chrift 
himfelf, who, no doubt, dwells in your heart : 
for the heart of the juft, is it not the temple of 
God? They fay you are an angel, and that 
you lead the life an angel would do if he was 
on earth. For my part, I behold you as’ a ftar 
which rifes from the monaftery of the Car- 
thufians to enlighten a finful world, as we fee 
the morning fun rife from the eaftern moun- 
tain to illuminate the world. How happy are 
you! How miferable am I! While I am ftrug- 
gling with the tempeftuous waves of time, 
in continual view of the death I dread, you 
are arrived fafe in port, and, fo to fpeak, en- 
tered into the porch of paradife, with the hope, 
or rather the affurance, ofa bleffed and endlefs 
life !” 
After befeeching the blefling of his prayers 
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that God would infpire his mind with unfeigned 
charity, perfeét piety, and holy religion, he 
finifhes his letter'thus : 

‘ From whence can my ‘confidence arife to 
a man I have never feen? It is not my merit 
which gives it,» but my love for you and your 
pious flock. It is the idea of your piety which 
makes me hope an eafy accefs to your favor. 
We fometimes love thofe the beft we do not 
perfonally' behold. Sinner as I am, I fee you 
in Jefus ‘Chrift, who views us all, and whom 
we behold in all’ things. I would, however, 
that ‘my eyes alfo rejoiced in this fight; and, 
though I: daily hear of your pious words, that 
my ears could enjoy them from -your. own 
mouth. In fine, though I embrace you: 'ten- 
derly: with my foul,: I with to enfold yow:in my 
arms, and kifs that hand I revere,' that -hand 
confecrated to God. ‘I know you better than 
you imagine. Placed on a facred elevation, 
your virtue makes you known of many with 
whom you are not acquainted. To this is. joined 
that precious pledge I have confided to your 
care, that only brother enrolled in the militia 
of Jefus Chrift, under the banners of your pro- 
tection: Of all the gifts I have received from 
nature: or fortune,»none is fo dear to meas he 
is.) Db know that you love him as ‘your fon. 
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You have taken him from me.’ I am ¢onfoled. 
I rejoice, nay, I glory, in’a brother worthy. to 
ferve Jefus Chrift in your holy: family. - This has 
infpired me with confidence towards you: | The 
prior of the Carthufians at Milan,’ who will 
prefent you with my’ ietter and my ‘homage, 
will: confirm: my affectionate fentiments for you, 
and: your order.’ 

John Birel, in his anfwer to Petrarch, reptis 
mands him feverely for the praifes he had given 
him); faying, that it was not right to)praife any 
one to thein face. He-exhorts Petrarch to’ em- 
ploy the great) talents God had given him in 
works on morals and devotion ; and, in particu+ 
jar, defired he would write a treatife::en the 
dignity of human nature, which pope Innocent 
Ul. had promifed to the world when: he er 
ed his treatife‘on the mifery of man. 

Petrarch, after juftifying himfelf fos ile 
praifes he had beftowed by the exaniples of:the 
greateft faints, Auguftine, Jerome,  Ambrofe, 
&e.. fays, ‘I could make you the fame» te- 
proaches with much better foundation. 1 mei+ 
ther claim nor merit the praifes you have be- 
fiowed on my genius. You defire me to make 
good the promifes of others, who) have: not 
time to fulfil my own. Perhaps. alfo itwasra 
fubject. too difficult for the great.poape) and 
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what then willit be for me? Innocent’ LI) was 
one of the wifeft men‘of his age, and did ho- 
nor to the holy fee.’ He knew that human 
mifery was an extenfive, and human felicity a 
fhort and delicate fubjeét. 

‘ lam engaged in a treatife on'the remedies 
of good and: bad fortune, in which I'try: to 
fupprefs or extirpate, if poffible, the paffions of 
the foul. I was in the chapter of etief and mi- 
fery when I received your letter. I apprehend 
that the malady of the foul called grief, ean only 
‘be cured by the fubje& of joy we-are furnithed 
with from the 'dienity of human nature. ..One 
would have imagined you knew what I was 
about when you wrote, and that-yowmeant your 
letter as a {pur:. it is certain l aim animated by 
it. The honor of your notice, and the plea- 
{ure of obeying your commands; fhall infpire me 
with courage ; and if I cannot treat the fubje@ 
in ‘particular as you défire; ‘you will accept it ‘as 
confidered more ponies in ‘the treatife I have 
mentioned.’ 

The correfpondence ‘of Petrarch with John 
Birel was fhoft. This general of the Carthu- 
fians died ‘foon after with the higheft reputation 
for his piety and goud°works. 

Petrarch’ had an inflammation in his lee 
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voluitid of: Cicero's cepifiles, falling, on it-as he 
was reaching it down,and; this|happened, more 
than. once!; ~/L.could‘not-help,’ofays: he, atk- 
ing Cicero; cmitha fmile, Why do. youyttrike 
the man who. loves you fo«much ?’| His deg 
awas fo-bad;throngli neglect, ; that advicewas fent 
for,-and thé;phydicians, thought if;muftobe cut 
off, but..by reft and fomentations he recovered. 
‘It is fingulay,’, adds! Petrarch, «that from any 
‘childhood the,accidents I have met with have 
always: chofen this leg 3, cwhich have made one, of 
my fervants call it pleafantly, The leg of ill for- 
tune. In:realitys, thefeare motives ‘to believe in 
fate} and, why; :not, if] by. this word we under- 
Rand providence?’ 

‘As foon» as, he sceay ee Petrarch pte a 
little journey to,Bergamo, eight leagues from 
Milan.!;, The: occafion-of it was; this. There 
was in that city: a goldfmithsof excellent: tkill 
in _his:-trade!ivhe wassborn with.a lively genius, 
and would,-have made ja oreat -progtefs.in\ let- 
ters, if he had applied to them early; bat)he 
was fomewhat advaticed, in» life, when, this hu- 
mour.took hold of him, -;It, foon, abforbed, his 
whole. attention, and caufed him,to neglect. his 
trade. Struck with the) renown of Petrarch, 
he was determined, whatever, it coft him, to 
become acquainted with.fo, great a man, and 
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to merit his efteem. He tried feveral methods 
to introduce himfelf, and at laft fucceeded. 
‘It would have been barbarous,’ fays Petrarch, 
‘to have refufed him what coft me fo little, 
and delighted him fo much.’ The favorable 
reception that Petrarch gave him quite turned 
his head: his joy was expreffed in his counte- 
nance, gait, and geftures. He fpent a great 
part of his fortune in having the name and arms 
of Petrarch either chafed, carved, or inlaid, 
upon every thing in his houfe; and, at a great 
expence, he got all his writings copied: for Pe- 
trarch had given to his ardent entreaties what 
he had denied the greateft princes. By de- 
grees he entirely changed his charaéter and 
manner of life, and abandoned his trade, which 
was a very profitable one. 

Petrarch repeatedly told him it was too late 
to devote himfelf to ftudy, and that he ought 
on no account to quit his bufinefs. Obedient 
to his advice on ‘every other fubjeét, and liften- 
ing to him as an oracle, he would not be per- 
fuaded in this matter to alter his refolution, 
but {hut up his fhop, and fpent all his time in 
the f{chools of .the profeffors, in which that city 
abounded. 

He was paffionately defirous that Petrarch 
fhould vifit him at Bergamo. ‘ One day only,’ 
OE. SEL. 5 
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faid he, ‘would he honor my houfe with his 
prefence, it would be my glory and felicity for 
ages.’ Petrarch kept him in fufpenfe for fome 
years; but at laft, moved with his earneft fup- 
plications, and the pleafure he felt in beftow- 
ing happinefs, he went to Bergamo; though 
fome of his friends were againft it, and thought 
it would be demeaning himfelf. The jeweller, 
whofe name was Henry Copra, came to fetch 
him; and, that he might be amufed upon the 
road, he brought with him fome men of genius, 
whofe converfation might be agreeable to him. 
Some of Petrarch’s friends followed, curious to 
obferve the event of this fingular vifit. When 
they came to. Bergamo, the governor, com= 
manding officer, and principal people of the 
city, came out to meet Petrarch, and rendered 
him the greateft honors. They would have 
lodged him in the city hotel, or fome palace. 
The goldfmith was terrified left he fhould not 
be preferred. But he was unjuft to Petrarch, 
who was faithful to his promife, and went, 
with the friends who followed him, to his 
houfe. He had made vaft preparations: the 
houfe was magnificently decorated, the cham- 
ber deftined to Petrarch hung with purple, the 
bed gilt, and the banquet was a royal one. 
His library was more like a fcholar’s devoted 
3 
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to letters, than a tradefman’s, who had fpent 
his life in a fhop. 

Petrarch went away the next day, fatiated 
with honors and good things. Never was a 
hoft fo delighted with his gueft: his joy was fo 
immoderate, that his relations feared he would 
fall fick, or turn fool. The governor, and a 
great train, accompanied Petrarch much fur- 
ther than he defired. The goldfmith would 
not quit him, and they were obliged at laft to 
force him away. 

Petrarch arrived that night at Linterno, 
where he paffed the reft of the autumn of 1358: 
He had a letter from Lelius, in which he in- 
forms him that the office of apoftolic fecretary 
was conferred on Zanobi de Strata; but had 
been folicited for him by his friends. Petrarch, 
after repeating what he had fo often faid on this 
fubject, adds, 

‘It gives me pleafure Zanobi has this em- 
ployment: I love and am fure-of being be- 
loved by him. Among fo many enemies of 
God and man, we fhall-at leaft have one friend 
in that court. But I lament the lofs of the 
Mufes, and I pity his fate. In accepting this 
office, he has had more regard to riches than 
reputation, life, or repofe. It was not long 
52 
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ago he joked me in a friendly manner for choo- 
fing a turbulent and noify city for my Helicon. 
He was ignorant of the free, retired, and tran- 
quil life I lead at Milan. He difapproved alfo 
of my fituation in Provence, fuppofing it 1m- 
poffible for any one to be happy on that fide 
the Alps. Neverthelefs, at Vauclufe,  #, re- 
fpecting my body and my errors, I led the life 
of a man, with refpect to the peace of my 
mind, I led the life of an angel. When Za- 
nobi talked in this manner, he did not forefee 
he fhould foon be an exile from Italy, and an 
inhabitant of the Babylonian Parnaffus. If I 
know him, he will often regret his country, 
and the leifure he enjoyed at Naples, and will 
envy the freedom I poffefs at Milan. He will 
be richer, no doubt; but he will be lefs 
happy.’ 

1359. It was the moft fevere weather when 
Petrarch wrote this letter; his ink was frozen, 
his hand benumbed. It fnowed violently: fo 
great a quantity had never been feen between 
the Alps and the Appennine. Many villages 
and houfes in the country fuffered extremely. 
At Bologna the fnow lay fixty feet deep; and 
they made a vault under it, where the young 
people had feafis and diverfions. Villani, and 
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other hiftorians, {peak of this fnow, which fell 
in February, as exceeding what had been known 
in the memory of man. 

Petrarch’s fon was at this time at Avignon. 
Simonides, who was there alfo, after fpeaking 
of their common friends, Lelius, Socrates, &c. 
with all the warmth of friendfhip, talks to 
him of his fon, whom he calls John Petrarch. 
‘ He hardly ever leaves me me,’ fays he. ‘ He 
amufes me by his converfation, and teaches 
me many things. I find him gentle and-mo- 
deft ; a good fign in a young man, if we may 
believe Seneca. I conjure you not to give ear 
too lightly to what may be faid againft him : 
Kither I am much deceived, or you will fee 
him one day almoft fuch as you with him to 
be.’ We are not told why Petrarch’s fon 
went to refide at Avignon, or what he had done 
to incur his father’s difpleafure. 

Petrarch had a vifit this year from his friend 
Boccace. United by the fame genius and dif- 
pofition, they wrote often, and had a tender 
regard for each other. ‘They had been but 
little together before, and this reunion con- 
firmed their friendfhip. Boccace called Pe- 
trarch his mafter, and expreffed great obliga- 
tions to him for the knowledge he had com- 
municated to him. His character had been 
re a 
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diffipated and libertine; and he confeffes that 
to Petrarch he owed the converfion. of his 
heart. His Decameron, which he wrote in 
1348, is a proof of the freedom of his fenti- 
ments in the early part of his life. He was 
about forty-five years old when he came ta 
Milan. Petrarch convinced him it was thame- 
ful at his age to lofe his time among women; 
that he ought to employ himfelf in more ferious 
purfuits, and turn his folicitude towards Heaven, 
inftead of fixing it upon the earth. His ec- 
logues, like thofe of Petrarch, are obfcure and 
enigmatical. 

After paffing fome days at Milan, his affairs 
obliged him to return to Florence in the be- 
ginning of April. The weather was ftormy, 
and the waters out. Petrarch begged he would 
write to him as foon as he had. paffed the Po, 
and the other rivers, which he did. 

Petrarch writing to Simonides, fpeaks thus of 
this vifit : ” 

‘ We have paffed our days delightfully, but 
they flided too faft away. We anly wanted 
you to complete our fociety. I could not be 
ealy at my friend’s fetting out in fuch bad wea- 
ther, till I learned he had paffed fafely the king 
of rivers; he has only after this to crofs the 
Appennine, that father of the mountains. This 
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friend knows all my thouglits, and will give you 
a faithful account of my tranfactions.’ 

Simonides anfwered Petrarch from Flo- 
rence: ‘ Be at peace; our dear Boccace has 
paffed the king of rivers and the father of 
mountains, and is arrived here fafe and in good 
health.’ 

Soon after his arrival at Florence, Boccace 
fent Petrarch a fine copy of Dante’s poem, 
which he had taken the pains to copy; and he 
apologifes for the praifes he gives him, by 
faying he was his firft mafter, the firft light 
which illuminated his mind. It was generally 
thought Petrarch was jealous of Dante, becaufe 
he had no copy of his works. Petrarch was 
concerned that Boccace fhould adopt this opi- 
nion, and wrote to him as follows : 

‘The praifes you have given to Dante are 
well founded, worthy both of him and you; 
and much more flattering than thofe applaufes 
of the vulgar, which djfturb-the peace of his 
manes. 

‘If we owe much to the fathers of our bo- 
dy, how much more are we indebted to thofe 
who have formed our mind! I unite with you 
in praifing this great poet, whofe ftyle is vulgar, 
but whofe fentiments are noble and beautiful. 
lam only difpleafed that you know me fo 

5 4 
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little, by whom I with to be perfectly known: 
of all the plagues of the foul, I am the leaft 
affaulted by envy. My father was’ ftri@lly 
united with Dante, and the fame ill fortune 
purfued them both. Neither injuftice, exile, nor 
poverty, neither the love of his wife or children, 
could take this poet from his ftudies, though 
they required filence and repofe: for this I can 
never enough admire him. I fee many reafons 
for loving, but none for hating or defpifing him. 
His genius, fentiment, and humour, excellent 
in their kind, place him very far above con- 
tempt. I feared when young to read. writers 
in the fame language, left by hazard I fhould 
copy their fentiments or manner. I have al- 
ways avoided with care every kind of imita- 
tion ; and if it has happened, it has been by ac- 
cident: this was the reafon I did not read 
Dante then, though I admire him fincerely 
now; and was I envious, it muft be of the 
living; for death is the tomb of envy as well 
as of hatred. All that I can be reproached for 
is, that I have faid, he fucceeded beft in the 
vulgar tongue, both in verfe and profe: that 
he rifes higher, and pleafes moft, in this, you 
will agree with me; and what author is there 
who has fucceeded equally in every ftyle? 
this was not even granted to Cicero, Virgil, 
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Salluft, or Plato, when eloquence, now dead, 
was at itsheight. It is fufficient fora man to 
excel in one fpecies of writing. I had this 
upon my mind, and I am confoled now that I 
have exprefied it to you.’ 

In May, 1359, Petrarch received a letter from 
the emprefs Ann, to inform him of the birth of 
a daughter, and the joy this event had given 
her. She had been married five years without 
any children. 

Petrarch, in his anfwer, expreffes his gratitude 
for the great honor fhe had done him; and 
enumerates the illuftrious women whofe virtues, 
courage, and great actions, have given them 
fuch juft renown. 

Petrarch being informed his friend the 
bifhop of Cavaillon was returned from Ger- 
many to his diocefe, after he had been in qua- 
lity of nuncio to the pope, wrote to congra- 
tulate him on‘his arrival; and fays, ‘ I dread 
more than death thofe long and dangerous 
journies you take fo often; it is time for you 
to repofe yourfelf.. I cannot expretis the ardent 
defire I have to behold you again; it is now 
feven years that we have been feparated. I 
was in my youth abforbed in love; in age I am 
wrapped up in my friends; chilled in one pe- 


riod, and warmed in the other. I refign what 
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I once atlored, and I adore thofe I then only 
loved. At the moment when you leaft think 
of it, you will perhaps fee me in your library. 
On the banks of my river, or in my eave, I wait 
for my Socrates, or rather your Socrates. Love 
him, treat him as your dear child, as you have 
always treated me, and never forget your fer- 
vant.’ 

Some malicious people perfecuted Socrates. 
Petrarch wrote to encourage him, and invite 
him to Milan. ‘I know,’ fays he, ‘you with 
to fee me. Never have we been fo long fepa- 
rated. Nothing, indeed, can divide fouls united 
by virtue and the faith of Jefus Chrift. But, 
atter all, there is nothing like the prefence of 
a beloved friend. Come; you are expected and 
longed for. You will find friends unknown to 
you, and a reputation. Your fociety will in- 
creafe, and not diminifh. Come, the way is 
fhort ; let nothing {top you. Either you mutt 
fix with me, or I muft come to you. Your jour- 
ney will not be unufeful: you will fee me; you 
will fee Italy. The Alps, which feparate you at 
prefent from your friend, will ferve you asa bar- 
rier againft thofe envious ferpents who purfue 
your peace.’ 

Socrates did not accept this invitation. He 
loved Petrarch above all men. He detefted 
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Avignon, and wifhed to fee Italy; but he 
could not refolve to quit Irance, and run the 
hazard of ending his days in a foreign coun- 
try. 

When Petrarch returned from Linterno, he 
met with an accident in his houfe at Milan, 
which diftreffed him very much. When he arofe 
one morning, he found he had been robbed of 
all but his books. As he perceived it was a do- 
meftic robbery, he could fufpect none but. his 
fon John, who was returned from Avignon, 
and his fervants. He was become extremely 
libertine ; and it was the neceffities his de- 
bauched life reduced him to that had brought 
him to this a¢tion. He fought every day with 
his father’s fervants ; and Petrarch could not keep 
either him or them within any bounds; fo that 
he loft all patience, and turned them all out of 
his houfe. His fon begged to be received again ; 
but Petrarch would not for fome time confent 
to it. This event had occafioned him to quit 
his retired houfe at St.:Ambrofe, in which he 
did not think himfelf in fafety; and he took 
a {mall manfion in the middle of the city, where 
he remained but a fhort time. His love of foli- 
tude and repofe foon induced him to feek a 
more retired habitation ; and he found one in the 
monattery of St. Simplicien, fituated out of the 
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walls. ‘I have here,’ fays he, ‘a long covered 
walk, feparated from the fields by a narrow 
woody path, from. whence I can go round the 
city without meeting any one: for fuch is the 
folitude of this place, that you feem to be in the 
middle of a wood, if the view of the city in fome 
parts, and the noife we fometimes hear, did not 
remind us we are near it.’ 

Petrarch afked one of the monks for a life of 
St. Simplicien. ‘ He brought me a book,’ fays 
he, ‘which the author had compiled from the 
Confeffions of St. Auguftine, but ina very flat 
and injudicious manner. I threw it afide in 
anger; but it brought to my mind a good 
faying, ‘‘ The glory of faints depends not upon 
the eloquence of biographers. Thofe faints 
want not the pen of mortals who are written 
in the book of life.” But, if we fuppofe a good 
writer capable of the work, who wifhes to 
animate the living rather than honor the 
dead, where will he meet with faéts, if we find 
none in the houfe ofthe faint himfelf? It 
is only from the teftimony of St. Auguftine we 
learn that Simplicien was all his life a faithful 
fervant of God, well verfed in the duties of an 
evangelical life; that he contributed to his 
converfion, and was chofen to fucceed St. 
Ambrofe by the direction of that great faint, 
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This is all I could difcover of my facred hoft. 
God knows the reft.’ 

A phyfician, called. Albin de Canobio, who 
was fond of Petrarch, wrote to invite him to 
his country houfe at the foot of the Alps. The 
air of Milan was become infeétious. ‘ Come 
hither,’ fays Albin ; ‘ the air is very good, and 
you will have always near you a phyfician and 
a friend.’ Petrarch replied, ‘ It becomes 
not one of my age to fly from death: it is 
needlefs fo to do, becaufe it comes every where. 
I would fooner vifit you as my friend than my 
phyfician. The art of phyfic may be ufeful to 
preferve health, and cure leffer diforders, but 
in violent difeafes it is of little ufe. We fee 
phyficians themfelves defpair, and run away, 
which proves the ignorance or the weaknefs of 
men.’ 

Gui Settimo was appointed this year, 1359, 
to the archbifhopric of Genoa. As he was ex- 
tremely beloved, it caufed great joy in Genoa. 
Petrarch wrote to congratulate him. ‘I know 
not,’ faid he, ‘whether I fhould rejoice or 
grieve for your exaltation : you will have more 
honor and revenue, but you will lofe that 
freedom you are fo fond of. But why do I 
fay this? You did not enjoy liberty ; you was 
the feryant of the public; you are now the 
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fervant of God: your condition is to be rejoiced 
in,’ 

He was fcarcely fettled in this new dignity, 
which» brought him back with fuch honor to 
his country, when he was attacked with violent 
fits of the gout, and begged Petrarch to write 
him fome confolations againft pain, affuring 
him that he fuffered with patience. Petrarch 
anfwered him with his ufual fpirit and philofo- 
phy, and then adds: ‘I would have fent you 
my remedies of good and bad fortune, but I 
have no perfon at prefent who can copy it. 
The young man whom we have both taken fo 
much pains with, that he might be the honor, 
relief, and joy of my old age, overwhelms 
me with fhame and grief. This is contrary to 
my former predictions. Alas! they muft be 
now effaced: he is the flave of his paffions; en- 
vious, and difobedient: he hates knowledge 
and virtue. But we muft fuffer all things with 
patience. Auguftus, efteemed the happieft of 
men, did not he lament the giving birth to three 
poifons? I, that have but one, fhould do wrong 
to complain.’ 

This fon of Petrarch did every thing he 
could to obtain his father’s forgivenefs, and to 
be received into his houfe: he acknowledged 
his faults, and promifed to correét them. Pe- 
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trarch wrote him a very harp letter, in which 
he refufes to receive him then, but that he 
fhould be ready to do it when he gave proofs 
of his reformation. In effeét, he permitted 
him foon after this to return home, and ap- 
pears as much rejoiced as his fon at this 
re-union. 

In 1360, Galeas Vifcomti removed from Mi- 
lan to Pavia; the cruelties of his brother had 
rendered his fociety infupportable. He embel- 
lithed his new city, and rendered it a very agree- 
able and magnificent fituation. Petrarch often 
pafled a part of the fummer with him there, 
He built a citadel of aftonifhing fize, and at an 
immenfe expence; a covered bridge over the 
Tetin, ornamented with marble, which is {til} 
the favorite walk of the Pavians; and he made 
a fine park, which was twenty miles in cir- 
cumference, and ftored it with deer and game 
of all forts. He eftablithed an univerfity for all 
the fciences, engaged able profeffors, and order- 
ed all his fubjeéts to fend their children to ftudy 
there. All that he did was great ; and Petrarch 
fays of him, referring to the citadel of Pavia, 
‘ Galeas furpaffed other men in moft things, but 
in the magnificence of his buildings he furpaffed. 
himfelf.’ 


This year, Nicholas Acciajoli, who had been 
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for fome time at the court of Avignon, wheré 
he was onapublic bufinefs from the king of 
Hungary, was fent by the pope to Milan, to 
negociate a peace with Barnabas, who had in- 
vaded Bologna. The grand fenechal was ex+ 
tremely defirous to fee Petrarch, who gives this 
account of their interview to Zanobi: ‘ Your 
Mecenas is come to treat with my Auguftus, 
and has been twice to fee me: neither the 
number of vifits, the multitude of affairs, nor 
the diftance, could prevent him. This great 
man came to my remote dwelling, and entered 
into my little houfe, as Pompey entered into 
that of the philofopher Poflidonius ; the fafces 
downward, the head uncovered, bowing with 
refpeét.. What could an inhabitant of Parnaffus 
do more, was he to enter into the temple of 
Apollo and the Mufes? This generous hu- 
mility moved me, and fome perfons of diftinc- 
tion who followed him, almoft to tears; fuch 
was the majefty of his air, the foftnefs of his 
manners, the dignity of his language; preced- 
ed by a filence more expreflive than words! 
We converfed upon ali fubjeéts, and fpoke of 
you in particular. He examined my books 
with condefcenfion, ftaid a long time, and went 
away with concern: He has honored my 
dwelling fo much, that not only Romans and 
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Florentines, but every lover of the fciences, pays 
homage to it. His prefence, his noble counte- 
nance, has fpread joy and peace in this royal 
city. He has completed the favor he always 
exprefied for me, and his prefence has raifed ra- 
ther than diminifhed the idea I had of him. 
How happy are you to have fuch a friend! 
Adieu! Do not forget me.’, 

The difpute about Bologna, between the pope 
and Barnabas Vifcomti, was more violent than 
ever, and a proceeding was commenced againtt 
the latter. Galeas was not to be included in 
it, on condition he fhould not aid his brother. 
Galeas confented, having in view an alliance 
with France, and being very unwilling to break 
with the pope. | 

King John was ftill a prifoner at London: 
the truce was expired between the French and 
Englith. Edward entered France with a power- 
ful army, perfuaded that nothing could refift 
him, and tiat before the end of the campaign 
he fhould become mafter of that kingdom. He 
laid fiege to Rheims ; but was obliged to raife 
it, and approached Paris, where he fent to defy 
the regent to battle, and ravaged the coun- 
try around it: but his army being ftraitened for 
provifion, he removed towards Chartres. Ona 
fudden there arofe fo terrible a ftorm, accom- 
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panied with thunder and hail-ftones of fuch a 
prodigious fize, that it crufhed to death both 
men and horfes ; and fo violent a rain deluged 
the camp, that a thoufand foldiers and fix thou- 
{and horfes were buried in it. The violence 
of the winds, and the rapidity of the torrents, 
carried all before them. The Enelifh hiftorian 
fays, that the troops looked upon this ftorm as 
a mark of God’s wrath, and that the king him- 
felf was of this opinion. It is affirmed that he 
turned towards the church of Chartres, and 
made a vow to confent to peace, which was 
concluded fome time after. One of the arti- 
cles of it was, that king John fhould pay three 
millions of gold crowns for his ranfom; fix hun- 
dred thoufand at Calais, four months after his 
arrival ; and four hundred thoufand every year 
till all fhould be paid. ‘The performance of this 
agreement was very difficult. France was de- 
folated, and without refources. Money did not 
circulate : thofe who had any concealed it: all 
forts of means were employed to bring it forth. 
The good citizens taxed themfelves ; the finan- 
ciers and Jews were laid under contribution ; 
and the pope granted two tenths from the 
clergy. Philip de Comines fpeaks of leather 
money being ufed at this time, with a nail of 
filver in the middle. 
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Galeas Vifcomti took advantage of John’s 
embarraffing fituation, to demand his daughter 
Habella for John Galeas his fon. Hiftorians 
affure us this honor coft him dear. Villani 
fays, the king fold his daughter for fix hun- 
dred thoufand florins; and makes a fingular re- 
flection on this fubjeGt. ‘When we confider 
the grandeur of France, who would have ima- 
gined that, by the attacks of a king of Eng- 
land, a petty monarch in comparifon, its king 
fhould be reduced to fell his own flefh as ata 
public auétion 

Ifabella was twelve years old, and John Ga- 
leas not eleven, but of ripe underftanding for 
that age. When he was but five years old, 
being in his father’s court, in the midft of the 
great perfons affembled, he was obferved to ex- 
amine their faces and appearance very atten- 
tively. His father afked him which he thought 
the wifeft perfon there: after looking again at 
every one of them, he went to Petrarch, took 
him by the hand, and brought him to his fa- 
ther. 

Ifabella made her entrance into Milan the 
Sth of Oétober, 1360, attended by the count 
of Savoy. She was dreffed in Royal habits, re- 
ceived all the honors paid to queens, and had 
a royal court; at which no ladies appeared be- 
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fore her, with any covering on their heads. 
This. ceremony latted till the celebration of the 
marriage, when, fetting this royalty afide, fhe 
did homage to the Vifcomtis and their wives. 
The marriage was celebrated with the greateft 
magnificence: the ViHcomtis invited all the 
lords of Italy, who came to it with all readi- 
nefs, and brought their wives along with them. 
The rejoicings latted three days, and were con- 
cluded by a fumptuous feaft given by Barnabas, 
Six hundred ladies, and more than a thoufand 
lords, were ferved at tables of three courfes 
with the greateft elegance and profufion. There 
were every day tournaments, where they pre- 
pared booths for the ladies, whofe fine dreffes, 
with the pompous ornaments of the knights, 
and the vaft concourfe of princes, nobles, and 
people of all nations, formed all together a moft 
fuperb {pectacle. 

Petrarch fet out for Paris when thefe re- 
joicings were over, as ambaflador from Galeas 
Vifcomti, to compliment king John on his re- 
turn to, and on the recovery of, his kingdom. 
Petrarch gives this account of the dreadful con- 
dition of France: 

‘When I viewed this kingdom, which had 
been defolated by fire and f{word, I could not 
perfuade myfelf it was the fame I had formerly 
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beheld fertile, rich, and flourifhing. On every 
fide it now appeared a dreadful defert ; extreme 
poverty, lands untilled, fields laid wafte, houfes 
gone to ruin; except here and there one that 
was defended by fome fortification, or which 
was enclofed within the walls: every where 
were feen the traces of the Englith, and the 
dreadful havoc they had made. Touched by 
fuch mournful effects of the rage of man, I 
could not withhold my tears. 

‘I am, not among thofe whofe love of their 
own couhtry caufes them to hate or defpife all 
the reft of the world. As I approached Paris, 
it appeared with that melancholy, disfigured 
air, as if it {till dreaded the horrors it had been 
a prey to: and the Seine, which bathes its 
walls, wept over its late miferies, and fhrunk 
at the idea of new difafters. Where, faid I, 
is Paris now? Where are its riches, its pub- 
lic joy, its crowds of {cholars’ difputing even 
in the ftreets? To the buz of their fyllogifms 
has fucceeded the din of arms, troops of guards, 
and machines of war: in the ftead of libraries, 
we behold nothing but arfenals: and Tran+ 
quillity, who formerly reigned here as in her 
ewn temple, is now banifhed and fled from this 
unhappy land. ‘The ftreets are deferted; the 
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highways covered with weeds and brambles : 
the whole is one vaft defert.’ 

Preparations were making at this time for 
the re-entrance of king John into his kingdom. 
He came firft to Calais, and from thence fet 
out for Paris. Petrarch relates a circumftance 
of this journey not in other hiftorians. ‘ The 
king and his fon,’ fays he, ‘ im traverfing Picar- 
dy, were ftopped by thofe troops of banditti 
who were foldiers of all nations united under 
feveral chiefs, and called companies, who ra- 
vaged the whole kingdom; and they were 
obliged to make a treaty with them to continue 
their journey in fafety.’ The king made his en- 
trance into Paris in December, 1360. Villani 
fays he was received with great honors, and 
that the city prefented him with a thoufand 
marks in filver plate. 

The ftreets. were carpeted, and the king 
walked under a canopy of cloth of gold. He 
went immediately to the church of Notre 
Dame, toreturn thanks to God, where, ever 
fince the battle of Potiers, a wax-light was kept 
burning night and day before the altar of the 
Virgin. They faid it was rolled round a wheel, 
and in length would have comprehended the 
city of Paris. 
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Petrarch having witnefled the joy of the Pa- 
rifians, went to compliment the king on his 
deliverance, in the name of the lords of Milan. 
John, who knew his reputation, and had heard 
him much fpoken of by the cardinal of Bo- 
logna, was happy to fee him, and gave him a 
very diftinguifhed. reception. — this prince, 
though brought up by his father in ignorance, 
loved letters and wife men; but his fon, 
Charles, to whom he had given for his pre- 
ceptor the moft learned man in his kingdom, 
was a prince of great genius and fine tafte. 
Petrarch was aftonifhed to find in him a mind 
fo highly cultivated: he admired his perfect 
politeneis of manners, and the wifdom and 
moderation with which he converfed on the 
moft important fubjecis. He ouly fays of king 
John, that he was brave and humane. 

Moft of Petrarch’s friends, whom he had 
gained at Paris in 1333, were dead; but he had 
the happinefs to find Peter le Berchier ftill 
alive, the wife Benedi¢iine he had known at 
Avignon, and who vifited him at Vauclufe. 
This monk was prior of St. Hlay, and, as he 
held a diftinguifhed rank among men of letters, 
ie rendered Petrarch’s refidence at Paris, very 
agreeable to him, in a difcourfe which the 
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latter held with the king and the dauphin; he 
{aid it was not to be wonderéd at that For- 
tune, who- diverts herfelf with ‘all things hu- 
man, dhould reduce a flourifhing kingdom, 
formerly the objeét of envy, ‘to fo miferable a 
condition. The king and the/ dauphin fixed 
their eyes upon him with furprife, when they 
heard him fpeak of Fortune as'a real being. The 
dauphin, . who had a lively imagination, was 
curious to know what Petrarch thought of 
Fortune; and he faid to Peter le Berchier, and 
fome other perfons there, ‘ Petrarch and ‘his 
colleagues are to dine here to-day; we muft 
attack him after dinner, and get him to explain 
himfelf on the fubjeét of Fortune.” One of his 
friends warned him of the dauphin’s intention. 
Petrarch had no books with him ; but he col- 
lected his thoughts, and propofed to reprefent 
Fortune as a being of reafon, and not a divinity 
who governed the world at pleafure, which was 
the common opinion of this age. 

After dinner, the king was fo occupied with 
doing the honors of his court to the ambaffa- 
dors from Milan, that, to the great regret -of 
the dauphin, he was prevented from difcourf- 
ing with Petrarch. When the court broke up, 
Peter le Berchier, and three other learned men 
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not named by Petrarch, went home with him, 
and entered upon a converfation which lafted 
till vefpers. | , 

In the beginning of February, 1361, Petrarch, 
in hafte to return to Italy, went to take leave 
of the king and the ‘dauphin. They expretfed 
extreme regret at his departure, and made 
fome attempts to retain him at their court. 
The dauphin preffed' it im particular, and 
wifhed ardently to havea man of Petrarch’s 
merit near him. But neither their areuments 
nor coffers had any effect: he loved his country 
too well; and.the court of France was too illi- 
terate for him. King John, though he loved 
letters, had hardly twenty books in his library ; 
his reign, and that of his fon, was the period of 
their revival in France. Peter le Berchier was 
engaged to tranflate Livy: this work was much 
admired, though never printed : there is a copy 
of it, with very pretty drawings in water co- 
lours, in the library of the Sorbonne. Jane, 
duchefs of Burgundy, the niece of the cardinal 
of Bologna, who was fecond wife to Philip de 
Valois, concurred with John in the tranflation 
of feveral works. This princefs, who had as 
much wit as beauty, died this year: if fhe 
had lived longer, fhe would have done much 


towards the revival of letters. Jane of Bour- 
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bon, wife of Charles. V.. followed; her  fteps.: 
it was fhe .who,; engaged, Philip de Vitry, the 
friend of Petrarch, to tranflate into. French 
verfe the Metamorphofes of Ovid. 

Peter le Berchier’s.,beft work was his tranfla- 
tion of Livy, in which.at feems probable, he 
was aflifted by Petrarch. He compofed ano- 
ther work, called'a Moral Reduétory, .a fort. of 
Encyclopedia, where, in (the tafte of his age, 
every thing is allegorically. reprefented;.. and 
ends with a moral... One paffage may ferve for 
an idea of it. He fays, that ‘at Orange the 
frogs never croak, except one ; andthe reafon of 
this is, St. Florent, bifhop of that city, fa- 
tigued with the noife of thefe animals, com- 
manded them to be filent; but afterwards, 
touched with compaffion, he allowed them all 
to croak again. ‘The clerk, who was to carry 
this permiflion to the frogs, gave it in the fin- 
gular inftead of the plural, and fo but one poor 
frog was ever heard in that city.’ 1 have 
nentioned the romance of ‘the Rofe, a famous 
work of this age, in the fame ftyle. There 
was alfo a hiftory of the three Marys, full-of 
abfurd’ fables. An Abbe publifhed, i three 
dreams,’ the pilgrimage of human life, the pil- 
grimage of the foul when feparated from the 
body, and the pilgrimage of Jefus Chrifft. 
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From. this view of letters in France, we can- 
not be furprifed at Petrarch’s refufing to ftay 
in it.. He quitted the dauphin, however, with 
regret, and prefented him with his treatife on 
good and bad fortune, which the prince had 
immediately tranflated by his preceptor; and 


this book held a diftinguifhed rank in his libra- ae 
ry,. which was faid to contain nine hundred al 
volumes; a prodigious number at a time when ae 
books were fo fcarce. : i} 

1361. Petrarch fet out for Milan at the Ha 


end of February. In the bad inns he met 
with it was his cuftom to write to his friends ; 
and, recolleéting the converfations he had had 
with Peter le Berchier, he wrote him the follow- 
ing letter: 

‘In my youth, the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, whom they call TFnelifh, were the 
moft cowardly of all the barbarians, inferior | 
even to the vile Scotch. On the contrary, the we 
French militia was then in the moft flourith- 7B 
ing ftate. At prefent the Englith, become a Ge 
warlike people, have fubdued the French by 
frequent and unlooked-for fuccetfes. Would 
you know in two words the caufe of this 
change? Liften to Salluft. He fays, ‘ Fortune 
changes with manners, and empire goes from 


the wicked to the good: ftrength, genius, vir- 
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tue, renown, circulate like money, and pafs 
from one peopie to another.’ 

Petrarch then, defcribing the luxury of the 
French, gives this picture of their militia : 

‘When you enter into the camp, you would 
believe yourfelf in a tavern. ‘They are’ even 
delicate, and will be drunk with foreign wines: 
and when there are none, they complain’ that 
the army wants for every thing, that they are 
dying with drought, and it 1s no wonder that 
the foldiers defert.* The military emulation 
1as paffed from arms to glaties : it is no longer 
the queftign with what weapons they {hall 
fight, but with what glaffes they fhall drink : 
thofe who can take off the largeft draughts, 
and bear the moft wine, are victors, and gain 
the laurel crown. Seneca predi¢ted this : 
‘There fhall come a day,” fays he, ‘‘ when 
drunkennefs fhall be honorable, ss it will be 


¢é 


efteemed a virtue to excel in it.” Thus they 
abide in their tents, eating, drinking, playing, 
fuoring, and fwearing, and plunged in de- 
bauchery with the women- who follow the 
camp. If called out to fight, they know no 
chief, obey no command, but run here and 
there without order, lke bees that have loft 
their hive, tawning, Haties= ignorant, and 


boafting. When called upon to attack the foe, 
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they do nothing for glory, or from valor, but 
are wholly {wayed by intereft, vanity, and the 
Jove of pleafure.’ 

Petrarch adds to this an account of the feve- 
rity of difcipline among the Romans, and that Wa 
from the time it began to relax they may date ie 
their. overthrow. : 

Some ‘months after writing this letter, he 
fent it by a monk who was going to France, 
having had no opportunity before, who found 
Peter le Berchier juft dead in his priory at | Ht 
Elay.. i. 

This year the emprefs Ann was delivered of it 
a fon. , The joy of the emperor was fo great, 
that, inftead of the avarice generally imputed to 
his character, he diftributed gold by handfuls, 


and made prefents to all the world. He fent 
fixteen marks of gold to Aix-la-Chapelle, which 
was the weight of the child, to put him under 
the proteétion of the holy Virgin, patronefs of atte 
the church which Charlemagne had built in that | 
city. He loved Petrarch'too well to forget him it 

on this occafion. He fent him a golden cup of 
admirable workmanfhip, and avery affectionate ch 
letter with it, prefling him to come and live | 

reat | 


in his court. Petrarch replies to thefe g 


favors, 
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ed 


‘Your letter is conceived in terms too con- 
defcending for your rank, and too high for my 
condition. Thecup, valuable in itfelf, and ftill 
more fo for its high workmanihip, is a prefent 
worthy of you, but unmerited by me. Who will 
not be aftonifhed to fee transferred to my ufe a 
vafe confecrated by the mouth of Cefar? But 
I fhall take care not to profane'this facred cup 
by applying it to my own ufe. I would deftine 
it to make libations on altars, if this ancient 
rite was {till obferved among us. It will be the 
delight and ornament of my table on folemn 
days; and when I give feafts, my friends fhall 
behold it with pleafure. I fhall preferve it all 
my life with your letter, as a monument of 
your gocdnefs and of my glory. You propofe 
a very agreeable journey to me, but I cannot 
quit Italy without the confent of the matter 
under whofe law I live: but my greateft ob- 
ftacle is my library, which, without being im- 
menfe, is much above my genius and know- 
ledge: how will my books’ be able to traverfe 
the Alps, infefted as they are by thieves? The 
longer I live, the more I feel the trurh of that 
faying, ‘‘ All is trouble and vexation of {pirit :” 
He who doubts it, has only to live to a certain 
terms of years, and he will be perfecily convin- 
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ced ofits truth. Neverthelefs, I defign to obey 
your orders: before the’ fummer is over, if my 
matter permits, and I find a companion for my 
journey ; and I willremain what time you pleafe 
in your court. The prefence of my Ceefur will 
confole me for the abfence of my books, my 
friends, and my country.’ 

This letter of Petrarch is dated from Padua, 
where he was now fixed. Probably this removal 
was owing to the plague, which ravaged the 
Milanefe ; and to the inroads of troops of rob- 
bers, called the companies, many of whom were 
ditbanded troops not paid, who had pillaged 
France, and were now come into the provinces 
of Italy under feveral different chiefs, fome of 
whom were in league with the great men in 
power, who, either from fear or intereft, con- 
nived at thefe diforders. Petrarch laments the 
diftreffes they occafioned in a very pathetic man- 
ner, It is eafy to imagine what defolation mutt 
rife from villains familiar with blood, and bound 
by no law, either human ordivine. A Milanefe 
hiftorian fays, ‘They ravaged the lands, killed 
the men, forced the women before the eyes of 
their hufbands, violated the daughters in the 
prefence of their parents, and reduced all around 
them to afhes.’ 
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What was Petrarch’s grief to behold all thefe 
diftreffes in his dear country! ‘I fpeak,’ fays 
he, ‘ becaufe I cannot keep filence: It is fome 
confolation to my heart to vent its forrows, 
though I know I fpeak in vam. Yet who can 
tell? Though my words are caft into the air, 
fome favorable wind: may convey them to a 
beneficent ear, where they may become fruit- 
ful. Alas! I defire more than I hope this ; 
for there remains nothing now to hope. Great 
God ! thy regards formerly rendered us the moft 
envied of mortals, the moft illuftrious of men ! 
A handful of Romans went every. where dif- 
playing their victorious ftandards ; to the eaft, 
to the weft, to the north, and to the fouth: 
there fubduing pride, here confining ambition ; 
reprimanding voluptuoufnefs in one land, and 
leaving the moft glorious traces of their foot- 
fteps in all. -The whole. world acknowledged 
Rome as its chief, and fell proftrate before her, 
Now a troop of banditti, rufhing from a thou- 
fand different retreats, fpreads devaftation over 
this queen: of provinces, this miftrefs of the 
world ! 

‘ All-powerful God! thou art the laft and 
the greateft hope of man. Thou hait created, 
and .thou governeft, the world by thy power, 
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If we-have not anfwered thy goodnefs, punith 
and difgrace us. If profperity has rendered us 
proud, let thy arm make us humble; but fuf- 
fer us not to be a prey to thofe wretches, and 
our yoke their portion. Good Lord! oppofe 
thy fupreme defence. to the torrent of their 
wickednefs and cruelty ; confound that impi- 
ous people who fay in their heart, ‘‘ There is 
no God.” Affift thy children, who are indeed 
unworthy, but who invoke thy aid with tears, 
and truft in God alone.’ 

1362. The occafion of their leaving France 
for Italy, was not only the pope’s money, and 
the folicitations of the marquis de Montferrat, 
but alfo the plague, which was returned with 
fuch violence to the city of Avignon, that, be- 
tween the 29th of March and the 25th of Ju- 
ly there perithed feventeen thoufand pertons, 
among whom were nine cardinals, an hundred 
bifhops, and a great number of officers belong- 
ing to the Roman court. It came after the fa- 
mine which the city of Aviguon fuffered from 
the invafion of the Companies. 

Hiftorians remark, that more perfons of con- 
dition perithed in this plague than in that of 
1348: but it was not fo general, nor of fuch 
long continuance. It was brought into Italy 
by the Companies. ‘The city of Milan, which 
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the former plague had refpeéted, was worfe 
treated by this than any other. Villani fays, 
there died in it every day a thoufand, twelve 
hundred, and fome days fourteen hundred peo- 
ple. All the great lords abandoned it. Ga- 
leas Vifcomti went to Monza. Barnabas fhut 
himfelf up im his fine caftle at Marignan, a 
place furrounded with woods, in a very pure 
air, and which he had carefully guarded: that 
no one might come near it, he placed a cen- 
tinel in the bell-tower, who had orders to ring 
when any one fhould appear on horfeback. 
Some Milanefe geutlemen having entered Ma-~. 
rignan, and the bell not founding, Barnabas 
fent foldiers in a violent rage, with orders 
to throw the centinel immediately from the top 
of the tower ; but when they came they found 
him dead at the bottom of it. Barnabas, in 
the utmoft terror at this news, fled into the 
thickeft part of the foreft, and lay a long while 
there for dead. 

The plague had not yet reached Padua, but 
was very fevere at Parma. The fon of Pe- 
trarch was one of its victims. Petrarch would 
have been much lefs touched with his death, 
on his own account, had it happened fooner ; 
‘or this young man had expreffed fo much grief 
for his mifconduét, and appeared fo true a pe- 
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nitent, that Petrarch was well pleafed with his 
penitence, and fincerely lamented his lofs. He 
had juft gained for him a benefice, beftowed by 
the lord of Verona. In a letter to a friend he 
fays, 

‘ Death takes my friends as ufual, while 
I march cheerfully on. Your lord has re- 
ftored the benefice about which you took fo 
much pains; but death has taken it from me, 
and the young man who was to poffefs it: he 
died the fame day he was to have been re-efta- 
blifhed in his rights. Iam thus delivered of 
great burden, but it is not without grief. 
Adieu!’ 

It was upon this that Petrarch determined 
to marry Frances, his daughter. It is no where 
faid in his works, where fhe lived, or was 
brought up. He chofe for her the fon of a 
gentleman of Milan, a moft accomplithed and 
amiable young man, of the fweetelt temper, 
and the beft difpofitions. Boccace fays of 
him, ‘his figure was firiking, his countenance 
calm and agreeable, his converfation difcreet, 
and his behaviour gentle and polite.’ Trances 
had an agreeable figure, and refembled her 
father in perfon. She was fubmuiilive and 
faithful to her hufband. Simplicity, modefty, 
attached to the duties of her ftation, and a 
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contempt of the pleafures of the world, formed 
her amiable character. Two fuch friends were 
delightful fociety for Petrarch: he took them 
mto his houfe, and this affe¢tionate union was 
uninterrupted to his death. 
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PETRARCRH., 


BOOK VI. 


‘LHE plague, which raged this year, 1361, 
with violence, carried off Zanobi de Strata, who 
enjoyed his place of apoftolic fecretary only 
three years. ‘Lhe grand fenechal, who had the 
tendereft friendthip for him, and the greateft 
idea of his talents, could hardly fupport this 
firoke. ‘ Lhe world,’ fays he, ‘ has loft a man 
who has not had his equal for a thoufand 
years: L except only fignior Francis Petrarch.’ 
The grand fenechal offered to Simonides, the 
prior of the Holy Apoftles, the place Zanobi 
held under him at Naples, and, with many en- 
treaties, engaged him to accept it. He had not 
on this occafion confulted Petrarch; but when 
he arrived at Naples, he wrote him the follow- 
ing letter : 

‘You will be aftonifhed at receiving a letter 
from me here, and at my long filence, which 
has been occafioned by a variety of affairs.’ 
He invites Petrarch to come to him. He was 
then at a country-houfe of the grand fenechal’s, 
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of which he gives this fine deferipfon. ‘Do 
you feek folitude? Here are deferts that feem 
tc: have been contrived for poets, by art and 
nature united. Do you with the cheerful 
focieties of cities to unbend from ftudies ? you 
have Amalphi to the right, Salerno to the left. 
Do you love the fea? you are on its banks near 
enough to throw in your nets, and count the 
fifth they enclofe. I fpeak not of the fine gar- 
dens all around, exceeding in neatnefs and 
beauty all the reft of Italy. In the middle of 
a delightful valley, a river rolls its tranfparent 
waters, with an agreeable murmur over the 
fhining pebbles... The magnificent villas, feat- 
tered on all fides, appear to rife out of the 
rocks, rather than to have been the work of 
man. The air is delightfully temperate, and 
the land produces every year fruits of the moft 
exquifite tafte. In fhort, here is every thing that 
can delight the fenfes fpringing upon the fpot, 
and brought from other countries, both by land 
and by fea.’ 

The grand fenechal joined his entreaties to 
thofe of Simonides, to which Petrarch replied, 

‘T have learnt with pleafure that you are im 
Campania: my better half then, as Horace 
fays of Virgil, is there alfo, provided you are 
happy: but how fhould you be otherwife, with 
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fuch a hoft as our common Mecenas, with a 
miad like yours, and thofe virtues which fol- 
low you to every clime? I need no tempta- 
tions to accept your offers: your requefts, and 
thofe of your Mecenas, would be my only in- 
ducements : but I wonder you are not fatigued 
with afking what I am weary of refufng: I 
can only beg you to recolleét what I have faid 
a thoufand times on this fubjeét.’ The charge 
of apoftolic fecretary, through the influence of 
the cardinal de Taillerand, was again offered to 
Petrarch, with additional advantages annexed, 
and the moft ardent folicitations he would ac- 
cept it: but he perfifted in his refufal; in 
which he notices very keenly the pope’s opinion 
of him as a forcerer, and recommends Si- 
monides and Boccace as more worthy of the 
office. 

‘Pardon me,’ fays he, in a letter to the 
former, ‘if I have done wrong in naming you : 
if you accept this employment, you will pro- 
eure wealth and fame; if you refule it, the 
refufal will do you honor: as they have 
thought me capable of it, they will fuppofe me 
alfo a judge of this capacity in others. Whether 
they defpife or concur with my judgment, | 
have feized this occafion of faying what I think 
of you: and though it would be more in cha- 
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racter another fhould have told you this, I have 
not deferred writing, that you might havetime to 
prepare your anfwer. _ I have not forgot to join 
with your praife that of your Mecenas, and that 
to him they muft addrefs themfelves if they with 
to obtain you. What idea ought they not to 
have of aman who raifes up fuch fubjeéts for 
the church as yourfelf and Zanobi! This glory 
reflects alfo on our country, which produces 
both the one and the other.’ 

At the beginning of the year 1362, the 
plague deprived Petrarch of his beloved friend 
Socrates. ‘ He was,’ fays he, ‘of all men, the 
deareft to my heart; my firft, my darling 
friend: from the firft hour we met, we loved 
with mutual tendernefs. His fentiments and 
difpofitions towards me have never varied 
during the fpace of one-and-thirty years; a 
rare and aftonifhing thing to fay of a man born 
among barbarians: but the habit of living 
with me, my fociety and friendfhip, had in- 
{pired him with fuch a tafte for our manners 
and opinions, that he was become a perfeét 
Italian. Yes, he was our Socrates, the So- 
crates of Italy: and his fingular transformation 
was the joy and honor of my life, and the ad- 
miration of all the world!’ 
the plague and war rendered Italy at this 
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time fo difagreeable to Petrarch, that he had 
refolved on a journey to Vauclufe as foon as 
the fevere frofts would permit him to pafs the 
Alps. But when he came to Milan he found 
them impaflable. Barnabas was come out of 
his den, and had again attacked Bologna. The 
plagne had enriched his coffers, becaufe he had 
taken poffeflion of the eftates and wealth of 
thofe who died without heirs. Become proud- 
er than ever, he made exorbitant demands of 
the pope, who engaged in a league with fe- 
veral of the Italian princes againft him. Bar- 
nabas hearing of it, faid, ‘ They are children; 
I will have them all whipt.’ 

The emperor of Germany fent to Petrarch, 
at this time, a third invitation, in very pompous 
and flattering terms, which Petrarch promifed 
to accept, but was prevented by the impoflibi- 
lity of afafe paflage. The grand fenechal of 
Naples wrote alfo to Petrarch, to thank him for 
his attention to Simonides. In his letter he 
fays, ‘ Since Providence permits me not to ob- 
tain what I have long wifhed for, I befeech you 
earne{tly, my mafter and my friend, the ho- 
nor of my country, that you judge me worthy 
of your admirable letters, which will not only 
render my name honorable to pofterity, but 
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the few days of life that remain to me delightful 
to myfelf.’ 

In Petrarch’s anfwer, he mentions the death 
of Lewis, king of Naples, and how little ho- 
nor he did to the advice given him through 
Nicholas Acciajoli. ‘We may fay with rea- 
fon,’ adds he, ‘that virtue is not obtained by 
precepts. This prince had little dignity, and 
lefs authority: he had neither knowledge nor 
prudence, and gloried in deceit. He loved a 
debauched life, and was avaricious of momey 
to an extreme. He often fufpected his greatett’ 
friend the fenechal; but had recourfe to him 
in every critical conjun¢ture. He flighted the 
queen his wife, and treated her as one of his 
fubjeéts ; and he tired all around him with the 
detail of his great actions both in peace and 


Boccace, hearing that Petrarch propofed 
going to Germany, was much alarmed, and re- 
proached him for his intention of dragging the 
Mufes into Sarmatia, when Italy was the only 
true Parnaffus. In this letter he gives Petrarch 
an account of a fingular adventure which had 
jutt happened to him. 

‘A Carthufian of Sienna, whom I know 


not, came>to me at l’lorence, and afked to 
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fpeak to me in private. ‘‘ I came hither,” fays 
he, ‘“‘from the defire of the bleffed father Pe- 
troni, a Carthufian of Sienna, who, though he 


never faw you, by the illumination of heaven Hint 
knows you thoroughly. He charged me to re- if 
Fa 5 a 

prefent to you your extreme danger, unlefs you ARE 
S6 2 Trees 

reform your manners and your writings, which iy 
aah 


are the inftruments the devil ufes to draw men i 
into his fnares, to tempt them to finful lufts, et 
and to promote the depravity of their conduét. 
Ought you not to blufh for fuch an abufe of 

the talents God has given you for his glory? tit 
What a reward might you have obtained, had bait 
you made a good ufe of that wit and eloquence | 
with which he has endowed you! On the con- Ha 
trary, what ought you not to fear, for devoting 
yourfelf to love, and waging war with mo- 
defty, by giving leffons of libertinifm both in 
your life and writings! The blefied Petron, 
celebrated for his miracles, and the fobriety of 
his life, {peaks to you by my voice. He charged 
me, in his laft moments, to befeech and ex- 
hort you, in the moft facred manner, to re- 
nounce poetry, and thofe profane {tudies | ant 
which have been your confiant employment, 
and prevented your difcharging your duty as a 
Chriftian. If you do not follow my directions, 
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be affured you have but a -fhort time to live, 
and that you fhall fuffer eternal punifhments 
after your death. God has revealed .this to 
father Petroni, who gave me a iirict charge to 
inform you of it.” 

The Carthufian who fpoke thus to Boccace 
was called Joachim Ciani: he was the coun- 
tryman and friend of father Petroni, who died 
In a religious rapture May 1361; and, it was 
faid, wrought feveral miracles before and after 
his death. Father Ciani was with him when 
he was on his death-bed, and heard him utter 
feveral predictions concerning different perfons, 
among whom was Petrarch. Boccace, terrified 
at what father Ciani had faid, afked him how 
his friend came to know him and Petrarch, as 
they had no knowledge of his friend ; to which 
the good Carthufian replied, ‘ Father Petroni 
had refolved to undertake fomething for the 
glory of God; but death preventing him, he 
prayed to God with fervour to point out fome 
one who fhould execute his enterprife. His 
prayer was heard: Jefus Chrift appeared. to 
him, and he faw written on his face all that 
paties upon earth, the prefent, the paft, and 
the future. After this he caft his eyes upon 
me for the performance of this good work, 
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and charged me with this commiffion for you, 
with fome others to Naples, France, and Eng- 
land ; after which I fhall go to Petrarch.’ 

To convince bBoccace of the truth of what 
he faid, the holy father acquainted him with a 
fecret which Boccace thought none knew but 
himfelf. ‘Fhis difcovery, and the threat that he 


‘9 


that he was no longer the fame man. Seized 


had not long to live, impreffed him fo ftronels 


with a panic terror, and believing death at his 
heels, he reformed his manners, renounced love 
and poetry, and determined to part with his 
hibrary, which was almoft entirely compofed of 
profane authors. In this fituation of his mind 
he wrote to his mafter Petrarch, to give him an 
account of what had happened to him, of the 
refolution he had made to reform his manners, 
and to offer him his library, giving him the 
preference to all others ; and begging he would 


fix the price of the books, fome of which might 
ferve as a difcharge of fome debts he owed 
him. Petrarch’s reply to this letter was as 
follows: 

‘To fee Jefus Chrift with bodily eyes is 


indeed a wonderful thing! 


it only remains 
, Te ea er eeey oo 1 Lena 
that we know if it is true. In all ages men 


have covered falfehoods with the veil of re- 


ligion, that the appearance of divinity might 
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conceal the human fraud. When I have 
myfelf beheld the meffenger of father Petroni, 
I fhall fee what faith is to be given to his 
words: his age, his forehead, his eyes, his be- 
haviour, his clothes, his motions, his manner 
of fitting, his voice, his difcourfe, and the 
whole united,’ will ferve to enlighten my judg- 
ment, 

‘As to what refpects yourfelf, that you are 
not long for this world, if we reflect coolly, this 
is a matter of joy rather than of forrow. Was 
it an old man on the borders of the grave, one 
might juftly fay to him, Do not at your years 
give yourfelf up to poetry ; leave the Mufes and 
Parnaflus, they only fuit the days of youth. 
Your imagination is extinguifhed, your me- 
mory fails, your feelings are loft; think rather 
of death, who is at your heels, and prepare 
yourfelf for that awful paflage. But fora man 
in the middle age of life, who has cultivated 
letters and the mufes with fuccefs from his 
youth, and who makes them his amufement in 
riper years, to renounce them then, is to de- 
prive himfelf of a great confolation. If this 
had been required at Laétantius, of St. Au- 
euttin, or St. Jerome, would the former have 
difcovered the abfurdities of the heathen fuper- 
fiition? Would St. Auguftin with fo much art 
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have built up the city of God, or St. Jerome 
combated heretics with fo much ftrength and 
fuccefs? I know, by experience, how much 
the knowledge of letters may contribute to 
produce juft opinions, to render a man elo- 
quent, to perfect his manners, and, which is 
much more important, to defend his religion. 
If inen were not permitted to read poets and 
heathen writers, becaufe they do not {peak of 
Jefus Chrift, whom they never knew, how 
much lefs ought they to read the works of he- 
retics who oppofe his doétrine? yet this is 
done with the greateft care by all the defend- 
ers of the faith. It is with profane authors as 
with folid food, it nourifhes the man who has a 
good fiomach, and is pernicious only to thofe 
who cannot digeft it: to the mind that is judi- 
cious they are wholefome, but poifon to the 
weak and ignorant. Letters may even render 
the former more religious, of which we have 
many examples, and to them they will never 
be an obftacle to piety. There are many ways 
of arriving at truth and heaven; long, {hort, 
clear, obfcure, high, and low, according to the 
different neceflities of men; but ignorance js 
the only road the idle walk in. Surely wifdom 
may produce as many faints as folly; and we 


fhould be careful that we never compare a lazy 
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and blind devotion with an enlightened and in- 
duftrious piety. If you refolve, however, to 
part with your books, I will never fuffer them 
to fall into bafe hands. Though feparated in 
body, we are united in mind. I cannot fix any 
price upon them; and I will make only one 
condition with you, that we pafs the remain- 
der of our lives together, and that you fhall 
thus enjoy my books and your own. Why do 
you fpeak of debt to me? you owe me nothing 
but friendfhip; and herem we are equal, be- 
caufe you have always rendered love for love. 
Be not, however, deaf to the voice of a friend 
who calls you to him. I cannot enrich you ; 
if I could, you would have been rich long ago; 
but I have all that is requifite for two friends, 
who are united in heart, and fheltered under 
the fame roof.’ 

It was doubtlefs the Decameron of Boccace 
which drew upon him the adventure we have 
related. It confifts of a hundred novels, which 
are related as the amufement of feven ladies, 
and three gentlemen, who went to pals fome 
days in the country, two miles from Florence, 
to efcape the infected air of that city. Among 
thefe novels there are fome true ftories’ that 
Boeeace had been a witnefs of, or had learnt 
from good information; the reft are only tales 
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he had.read or heard of. ; He poffeffed, the ta- 
lent of fiory-telling in: perfection. . Nothing 
can. be more plain and, natural, {kilful, or ele- 
gant, than his compofitions ; his words. feem 
formed on purpofe for his defcriptions. . Men 
of wit in Italy agree that the Decameron ex- 
ceeds in ftyle every other book in their lan- 
guage; and that it. is very remarkable that 
Boccace fhould carry..the vulgar tongue all at 
once to its perfection, which had been left. to 
the people, and the ruft of which had been but 
in part rubbed off by Dante. 

~ No book, perhaps, had ever fo many readers, 
and fo many. cenfurers, as the Decameron: the 
devotees were for having it burnt; and the 
monks were enraged againft him, becaufe he 
had taken many of his tales from the convents, 
and had feverely fatirized their licentioufnefs 
of manners. To attack the monks, faid they, is 
to attack religion itfelf; and to publifh their 
infamy, is to be guilty.of impiety. To this 
they added, that Boccace was an atheift. _He 
did not take the pains to anfwer them feriout- 
ly, but turns them into ridicule in a very plea- 
fant manner at the end of his Decameron. 
He compofed this work as an amufement only, 
and was far from beholding it as the grouad of 
his reputation. What would have been his al- 
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tonifhment if he had been told, ‘ Your other 
works will remain buried in obfcurity, while your 
Decameron will go through more than two 
hundred editions, will be tranflated into all 
languages, and will be read by all the world ! 
Boceace was not arrived at a mature age 
when he compofed the Decameron : its lively 
air was fuited to tales, and its free reprefenta- 
tions to the vices it cenfures; and at the time: 
when he wrote it, the plague had made a great 
change in the manners and cuftoms of fociety : 
the women, of whom only a few remained, 
having moft of them loft their hufbands, their 
parents, and all who had authority over them, 
thought themfelves no longer fubjeét to thofe 
rigid decorums which formerly reftramed their 
conduct. Having no perfons of their own fex 
to attend them during the plague, they em- 
ployed men as their fervants ; which introduced 
a violation of the laws of modefty and referve. 
With refpect to the convents, it is not furpri- 
fing that Boccace fhould find fubjeéts im them 
for his licentious tales. The plague had opened 
their gates, and the monks and nuns coming 
forth into the world, and living without re- 
{traint, had loft the fpirit of their profeffion ; 
and when the plague ceafed, they continued 
the fame courfe of life. The hiftorians of 
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thofe times give us dreadful pictures of their 
debauchery ; and the ecclefiaftical writers look 
upon the plague of 1348 as the true period of 
the relaxation of monattic difcipline. 

The Decameron gives an animated view of 
thofe times, fatirizes the vices that prevailed, 
and contains fome lively images of human life, 
and very judicious reprefentations of the cha- 
racters of men. But the judgment of Petrarch 
refpecting profane authors may be very ufe- 
fully applied to the readers of this work: and 
it is probable this book did a good deal of mif- 
chief in Italy, fince the wife fathers of the 
council of ‘Trent forbade the reading of it till 
it fhould be corrected. 

Father Ciani’s vifit and converfation occa- 
fioned fo great a revolution in the mind of 
Boccace, that he was not only for renouncing 
poetry and Pagan authors, but it was reported 
he was going to turn Carthufian, and a fonnet 
on this fubject was addrefled to him by Franco 
Sacchetti, one of the beft poets of that time. 
It appears that Petrarch’s well judged anfwer 
re-eftablifhed the peace of his mind, and made 
him renounce his chimerical projects: he kept 
his books, and continued his ftudies ; but it is 
certain he alfo reformed his life, and did all he 


could to fupprefs his Decameron; but that 
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was impoffible, there were too many copies of 
it fpread abroad. 

In the month of June, 1362, the plague 
fpread to Padua, and made fuch havoc there 
that Petrarch removed to Venice; it had not 
yet reached that city. Villani fays, ‘It came 
like hail, which, after ravaging the fields to the 
right and to the left, fpares thofe in the mid- 
dle.’ 

The war did not permit Petrarch to go to 
France or Germany, and the plague drove him 
from Milan and Padua. Venice appeared to 
him the fureft afylum againft thefe . two 
{courges. ‘1 fled not from death,’ fays he ; 
‘but I fought repofe.’ 

Petrarch always took his books. when he 
-went any long journey, which rendered tra- 
velling incommodious and expenfive to him, 
as he required for their conveyance fuch a 
number of horfes. When he had been fome 
time at Venice, it came into his mind not to 
offer thefe books to a religious order, as he 
once propofed, but to place this treafure in the 
care of the republic, to whom he wrote as 
follows : 

‘ Francis Petrarch defires to have the bleffed 
evangelift Mark for the heir-of thofe books he 
has and may haye, on condition that they fhall 
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neither be fold or feparated; and that they 
fhall all be placed in fafety, fheltered from fire 
and water, and preferved with care for ever 
for his honor, and the ufe and amufement of 
the noble and learned perfons of this city. If 
he makes this depofit, it is not becaufe he has 
a great idea of his books, or believes he has 
formed a fine library; but he hopes by this 
means the illuftrious ‘city of Venice will ac- 
quire other trufts of the fame kind from the 
public ; that the citizens who love their coun- 
try, the nobles above all, and even fome ftran- 
gers, will follow his example, and leave their 
books to this church at their death, which 
may one day become a great library, and equal 
thofe of the ancients. Every one muft fee 
how honorable this will be to the republic. 
Petrarch will be much flattered with having 
been the original fource of fo great a good, 
If his defign fucceeds, he will explain himfelf 
more minutely hereafter upon this fubject ; in 
the mean time he offers to execute this his 
promife.’ f 

This propofal having been examined and ap- 
proved, and the procurators of the church of 
St. Mark having offered to be at the neceflary 
expences for the placing and _ preferving thefe 
books, the republic made the following decree: 
nS 
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‘Confidering the offer that meffire Francis 
Petrarch has made us,- whofe reputation is fo 
great, that we do not remember to have met 
in the Chriftian world with a moral philofo- 
pher and poet united who can compare with 
him ; perfuaded that this offer may contribute 
to the glory of God and of St. Mark, and do 
much honor to our city, we will accept it on 
the conditions he has made; and we order 
fuch a fum to be taken from our revenue as 
will purchafe him a houfe for his life, accord- 
ing to the advice of the governor, counfellors, 
and chiefs,’ 

In compliance with this decree, Petrarch 
had affigned for his dwelling, and that of his 
books, a large manfion called the Palace of the 
Two Towers, belonging to the family of Mo- 
lina. It is at prefent the monaftery of the 
monks of St. Sepulchre. 

This houfe was of an immenfe fize, and had 
two very high towers. It was delightfully fi- 
tuated fronting the port. Petrarch was de- 
lighted to fee the veffels come in and go out: 
‘ Thefe veffels,’ fays he, ‘ refemble a mountain 
fwimming on the fea, and go into all parts of 
the world amidft a thoufand perils, to carry 
our wines to the Englith, our honey to the 
Scythians; our faffron, our oils, our linen, to 
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the Syrians, to the Armenians, to the Perfians, 
and the Arabians; aud, which is more incredi- 
ble, they carry our woods to the Achaians and 
Egyptians. From all thefe countries they bring 
merchandifes which they carry all over Eu- 
rope. They go even to the Tanais: the na- 
vigation of our fea extends no farther than that 
towards the north; but when they are there, 
they quit their fhips, and go to trade in the 
Indies and to China, and, after having patted 
the Ganges and the Caucafus, they go by land 
as faras the Eaftern Ocean, Behold what men 
will do for the thirft of gold ! 

Petrarch’s view toward the republic was 
fulfilled ; feveral cardinals left their libraries to 
st after his example, and it appeared the beft 
and fafeft perpetuation of many valuable au- 
thors: but by the humidity of the place they 
were almoft all deftroyed, together with a pre- 
cious manufcript written by the eyangelift St. 
Mark. 

At this time there happened a great event 
at Avignon, which difconcerted all Petrarch’s 
meafures for his friend Simonides. Pope In- 
nocent VI. died the i2th of September 1362 ; 
he was a good and fimple man. The cardi- 
nals caft their eyes on his brother Hugues Ro- 
ger, a man of great worth, whofe virtue and 
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modefty had gained him univerfal refpeé; but 
he refufed this dignity. They then’ eleéted’ 
William Grimoard, abbe of St. Viétor.'’ All’ 
the world was aftonifhed, ‘and even’ the’ car- 
dinals themfelves, at the choice of a pope whé 
was not of the facred college. Petrarch ‘fays 
to Urban, in a letter fome time after, “Tt was 
the effeét of divine infpiration ; it was’ God, 
not the cardinals, eleéted you to the papacy, 
making the hands and tongues of mew the in- 
firuments of his good pleafure. ‘Your name,’ 
adds he, ‘ was pronounced without their inten- 
tion. Full of pride, they efteem themfelves 
alone, and defpife all others.’ Each one afpires 
to the fupreme dignity, and thinks himfelf the 
only one who deferves it: but, as he cannot 
name himfelf, he eleéts another, from whom 
he expects the fame return. How fhould it 
come into their mind to beftow on a ftranger 
what they aimed at themfelves; to rife fo high 
the chief of a fimple monaftery, though they 
had every proof of his holinefs and faith ? How 
fliould they think of placing over them as a 
mafter, the man whom they had been ufed to 
command? No: it was God who placed you 
in their ballots without their defign: | What 
muft have been their furprife, and that of all 
the world, when they beheld an abbe eleéted, 
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while there were fo many cardinals who might 
pretend to the papacy !’ 

As William Grimoard- was in Italy, the car- 
dinals fent a courier to inform him/of his elec- 
tion, and agreed ‘to keep it -fecret till he had 
accepted it. He-had been fent'to Naples’ with 
a compliment of condolence to queen’ Jane on 
the death of king Lewis, and to watch over 
her conduét. He was’ at Florence’ when he 
heard of the pope’s death ; and when he went 
from thence, Villani affures us,-‘he faid, ‘If I 
beheld a pope who would ’re-eftablith the holy 
fee, and overthrow the tyrants, I fhould be con- 
tent’ to die the day after.’ The courier, having 
overtaken him on ‘his route, received his an- 
fwer. He arrived himfelf-at: Avignon {oon af 
ter, and was enthroned the next day by the 
name of Urban V. which he preferred to all 
others, becaufe all who had borne that name 
were diftinguifhed for their piety. Petrarch 
fays, this choice proved the goodnefs of the 
pope, and his defign to fhew kindnefs to all 
the world. At his coronation he forbade the 
cavalcade that ufed to pafs through the city, 
though all was ready for it according to cuf- 
tom, becaufe it appeared to him vain elori- 
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ous. He was very learned in the canon law, 
had been employed by Innocent in feveral pub- 
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lic negociations, and, had acquired fo great a 
reputation for faith ‘and piety, that every one 
applauded this election. ' 

King John; who was at, Villeneuve,’ made 
his entrance into Avignon, and dined'with the 
new pope. He took this occafion: to, make 
‘him four demands; the tenths of the bene- 
fices for fix years, the difpofal of the four firft 
hats, the mediation of peace, between the holy 
fee and Barnabas Vifcomti,’. and the confent 
of the pope for the marriage/of his fon Philip 
with queen Jane of Naples. Urban, with great 
fkill, eluded all thefe demands... The king: ftaid 
at Villeneuve to the end of December. . Nicho- 
las Areme, who was in his train, pronounced 
a difcourfe before the pope and the cardinals 
with great pathos, in which he draws a fright- 
ful picture of the manners of, the Roman court. 
This gave him the honor of a place among 
the witueffes for the truth againft the popes. 

Petrarch was full of joy at this exaltation, 
knowing the great qualities of the pope, and 
his defign to re-eftablith the holy fee at Rome. 
He was again folicited by Urban to accept the 
place of fecretary, ftill vacant, but he continued 
immoyeable. While. he was rejoicing at this 
public event, he was informed of a private one 
that grieved him exceedingly; this was the 
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death of Azon de Correge, who had been for 
fome time in a languifhing ftate, but the ftrength 
of his conftitution had ftruggled through every 


diforder, till the plague put an end to his life. Hi 
. ; oe 

He left a widow of the houfe of Gonzagua, and if 
a , nie 

two children, Gilbert and Lewis de Correge, aoe 


who had been brought up by Modeo, that ge- 
nerous young man at Parma. ‘They all wrote 
to Petrarch to acquaint him with their lof, 
and to feek fome confolation in his friendthip. 
The children faid in their letter, ‘ We look 
upon you at prefent as our father and our maf- 
ter.’ ‘I accept,’ replied: Petrarch, ‘ the firft 


with pleafure ; though I merit not fuch chil- nt 
dren as you are; but I rejeét the fecond, which iH 
does not become me. Ever fince you came Hd 
into the world I have adopted you for my nad 





children, and revered you as my mafters. I 
have not changed my fentiments, and I fhall 
feel all my life for you as I have done for your 
father. I exhort and conjure you, with tears 
in my eyes, to live in fuch a manner that the 
world may be able to fay that your father has 
left children worthy of him, and that, inftead of i 
one friend and one mafter that [ have loft, I 
may gain in you two friends and two matters 
refembling him. This will be eafy for you to 
accomplifh, if you are obedient to the counfels 
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of your refpectable motes, and fubmiffive to 
her orders.’ 

In. his letter to Modeo; Petrarch ioank thus 
of Azon’s friendfhip, for-him »:‘ He) loved no 
oneas-he did me, and faid I was the ,onlysper- 
fon. who shad. never given him any \caufe oof 
complaintp-either by my words,or actions, that 
he had -fometimes little domettic uneafinefies, 
even with his wife, that pious-and amiable wo- 
man, and-with his children, though g@entle and 
obedient; but that his affection increafed,every 
day, forme, and he intereited himfelf, tenderly 
ym, all. my*concerns,. 

“All. who. would obtain, any thing, of; him, 
difelofed, their errand. by -firft peaking Jsindly 
of mes. l found.) him-the affiftance of a 
matter, the advice of a, father, the fubmiffion 
of a fon,.and, the tendernefs, of a brother. |;,I 
paffed with. him a great part of my lifes, every 
thing. was, common -between, us, good or, bad 
fortune, the pleafures,of town or.country,; his 
elorious Jabors, his happy leifure, nothing was 
excepted? .whea we journeyed together, |.he 
would. .expofe his life for mine. ,Alas } why 
did) be not take me with.him in thelattjour- 
ney he will ever maker’ 

Thefe. letters were tranferibed from a manu 


feript in the Medicis, library. The . widow. of. 
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Azon wrote alfo, ‘but her letters are loft. She 
was a lady of the greateft. merit. Soon after 
the death of her hufband, her brother Hugolin 
de’ Gonzagua, a:man‘of great genius, and pof- 
feffed of a moft graceful perfon, was afiafii- 
nated by his brothers, who were jealous of the 
authority his father had left him in at Mantua. 
Petrarch fays, ‘I did not dare to touch upon 
this firing in my letter, the poor woman 1s af- 
flicted enoug already.’ 

The plague having reached Florence, Boecace 
went to Naples, where he was invited by Ni- 
cholas Acciajoli; but not enduring any depend- 
ance, he fiayed but a fhort time with the grand 
fenechal at Amalphi, where he lived like a fo- 
vereion prince. He came to Venice to his 
friend Petrarch, who was rejoiced to fee him, 
and fhewed him every mark of friendihip. 

Boceace brought with him a man of a very 
fingular charaéier ; he was a Greek of Thefia- 
lonica, called Leonce Pilate; he gives us this 
defeription of him. ‘ He had a very ugly face, 
and a terrifying countenance: he had a long 
beard, and {tiff black hair, which he fearce 
ever combed. Plunged in continual medita- 
tion, he neglected all the rules of fociety, was 
rude and clowni(h, without the leaft civility 
er good manners. But, to make up fer thefe 
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defeéis, he was perfect in the Greek tongue, 
and his head was full of the Grecian hiftory 
and mythology: he had but a fuperficial know- 
ledge of the Latin; but, perfuaded it was ho- 
norable to claim a foreign original, he called 
himfelf a Greek in Italy, and an Italian in 
Greece.’ Boccace met with him in 1360, going 
from Venice to Avignon: he took him to his 
houfe at Florence, and procured him a pro- 
fefforfhip for the Greek language in that uni- 
verfity. Leonce explained the poems of Homer 
there for two years, and gave leffons upon them 
in private to Boccace. ‘This Greek was not un- 
known to Petrarch; Boccace had often fpoken 
of him, and joined with him in a letter to Pe- 
trarch in the chara¢ter of Homer, complaining 
that his works were very little known in Italy, 
and his name had hardly reached the Alps ; 
and that even in his own country they had loft 
a great part of them. He then fpeaks of the 
ingratitude of his imitators, above all, Virgil, 
who has not fo much as named him, though 
ornamented with his fpoils; that his name, 
revered in former times by lawyers and phyfi- 
cians, isatprefent the fport of the public; that 
Leonce Pilate has dragged him to Florence, 
where he is as it were exiled, having only three 
friends: he concludes by befeeching Petrarch 
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to take him under his protection, and fhelter Hal 
him from the infults of the vulgar. 
Petrarch begins his anfwer with this ad- 


drefs : HI 
‘Petrarch, little man, to the prince of the | 
Greek Mufe:’ and then proceeds to anfwer his hit 


complaints. ‘As to the lofs of your books, 
this is the fate of all human things: and who 
fhall complain hereafter in the fame fituation, 
fince the fun of eloquence has fuffered an | 
eclipfe ? As to your imitators, always fure of He 
the firft place, you ought to be pleafed with tH 
thofe who try to equal you, and fall fo fhort : | 
for my own part, I with for fome to furpafs 
me: as to Virgil, he had the moft generous of 
fouls, and if we believe Horace, was incapable 
of ingratitude. He has fpoken of Theocritus a 
in his Bucolies, and of Hefiod in his Georgics, | 
whom he copied: how came he then not to 


| 
fpeak of you in his A‘neid? It was becaufe he hie 
deftined to you the moft honorable place, 
and would conclude his poem with your eulo- | 
gy. Death prevented him; of that alone you | 
can complaim. 

‘Do you forget the anfwer he made to thofe. 
who accufed him of pillaging your verfes? 
‘¢ He muft be ftrong indeed who can take the 
club from Hercules.” You feel the falt of this 
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reply. As to, the contempt in which you have 
been held by fome; there are, perfons whom 
it is;an- honor to difpleafe: it happens.to you 
as to the fun; weak-eyed people, and the. birds 
of night, cannot fupport its luftre : all who have 
pofieffed a ray of genius, have regarded you not 
only as.a philofopher, but as the firft and moit 
fublime of philofophers, : 
‘You, are not to. wonder you have met 
with three friends only in. Florence, a city im- 
merfed in trade ; but 1 am aftonifhed you fhould 
call it an exile to be brought out of Greece 
into Italy. Confider, however, you will find a 
fourth,,and we may add_a fifth, friend. there, 
who have received the laurel crown: and, as the 
world goes, five friends in one city 1s fomething 
to boaft of. Look among the other cities, you 
find one at Bologna, the mother of fcience, two 
at Verona, and one at Mantua, if he has not 
quitted your colours, to follow thofe of Ptole- 
my. Perufia produced but one lover of fcience, 
and he abandoned Parnatlus, the Appennine. 
and the Alps, to run about Spain. At Rome 
I know of none at prefent, but I knew many 
there and elfewhere. formerly, who exift no 
longer upon earth. But are not perfons of this 
character rare even in your country’? ‘The friend 
who exiled you to Florence 1s perhaps the only 
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Greek attached to you; you had another who 
was my preceptor, Borlaam, the famous Greek, 


who died foon after 1 had obtained him a bi- 


fhopric. You afk my protection, and feek a 
tefuge in my houfe; but what can I do for 
you when I cannot defend myfelf? If you 
were perfecuted through envy in the learned 
city of Athens, what can we hope for from thefe 
cities, plunged m ignorance and voluptuoufnefs ? 
Though I do not merit a gueft like you, I am 
feeking your acquaintance with ardour; and if 
the Theffalian perfects his inftruéctions, I fhall 
foon complete the friendfhip which I have fo 
long defired. I have prepared you a habita- 
tion in my inmoft heart; nothing can equal 
the love and efteem I have for you.’ 

Petrarch and Boccace paffed the fummer 
together in the moft delightful manner. Be- 
nintendi, chancellor of Venice, came frequently 
to vifit them in the evening when he had finifh- 
ed his public affairs, and took them upon the 
water in his gondola: he was a man of letters, 
an excellent companion, and a fincere friend 
and admirer of Petrarch. ‘There were fome 
other perfons of genius who joined this little 
refined fociety ; Donat de Albanzani and Pe- 
ter de Muglo. The former was a grammarian, 
born in the mountains of the Appennine, a man, 
Vou. IT, 8 
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of very amiable difpofitions and agreeable con- 
verfation.) “Ie was poor, (fays Boccace;) but full 
of ‘honor, aid ‘one of my ‘beft friends.” The 
latter: was'a@ celebrated’ rhetorician : he was for- 
merly a profeffor at Padua, and called himfelf 
the fcholar of Petrarch ; in his old age he went 
to Bologna; and had for his pupil the famous 
Colucci6 Salutati. ; 

The affairs of Boccace required his return 
to Florence ; and when he heard the plague 
was lefs violent, he left Venice. Petrarch, who 
loved him affeétionately, feared the air was not 
yet purified, and was extremely grieved at his 
departure. Boccace would have taken with 
him Leonce Pilate, but he wanted to return 
to his country, and waited for a fhip to fet fail 
for Conftantinople. Petrarch wifhed to detain 
him fomewhat longer, but he embarked foon 
after. Petrarch adds to the picture Boccace 
gave of him, that he was four, arrogant, and 
fometimes almoft crazy ; fo filthy as to difeuft 
every one; and very inconfiderate and rude in 
his expreffions, of which he gives us an exam- 
ple. One day, when they were together at a 
folemn feaft, where they fung high mafs ac- 
cording to the Roman ritual, with all the ac- 
cuftomed ceremonies, ‘I cannot fupport,’ faid 
the Greek, ‘the nonfenfe of thefe Latins.’ Pe- 
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trarch was extremely offended and alarmed with 
his want of delicacy in this folemn fituation. Rie 
‘If the people had heard thefe words,’ fays he, bit 
‘they would have {toned the unfortunate Greek. 
Though I withed for more inftruétion from him, I 
was not forry for his departure. I feared | 
might catch his four, melancholy humour ; it 
is a difeafe of the foul as contagious as the dif- i} 
orders of the body.’ Petrarch treated him, how- 
ever, with great kindnefs ; and, as he perceived 
he read the comedies of Terence with pleafure, 
he gave him a copy of them to amufe him upon Hi) 
his voyage: ‘Though I cannot imagine,’ fays Hf 
he, ‘how the moft gloomy of the Greeks can | 
relifh the moft lively of the Africans.’ 

In the year 1363 a prieft, whom Petrarch 
had charged with a letter for Lelius, called 
on his return from Rome, and with a mourn- 
ful filence put Petrarch’s letter into his hand ha 
without fpeaking a word. Petrarch, perceiving au 
his own charatters and feal, cried out hattily, 
‘What does this mean? Why is this letter ftill Lag 
fealed up? What is Lelius about: > Where au 
is he?’ The prieft kept his eyes fixed on the a 
ground, and made no reply. Petrarch too well a 





comprehended his meaning, and gave himielf 
up to grief. He had lived thirty years in the 
ereateft friendfiip with Lelius. This lofs was 
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followed almoft immediately’ by that of Simo-. 
nides, who died at Naples of the plague. The 
perfon who had clofed his eyes brought the news. 
to Petrarch. He fought in the bofom of his 
friend Boccace a confolation under thefe. dif- 
treffes, and befeeches him to come to Venice. 
‘You are dearer to me than ever, you are al- 
moft the only friend left me. I know not what 
is become of Barbatus, death ravages the coun- 
try he inhabits. Comply with my requeft; you 
know my houfe, it is ina good air. Benintendi 
will pafs his evenings with,us, and our Donat, 
who has quitted the mountains of Tufcany for 
the banks of the Adriatic. An abfolute foli- 
tude is contrary to humanity ; but to a philo- 
fopher and a man of letters two or three friends 
are fufficient, becaufe at the worft he can be 
fatisfied with his own company. . If you with 
to vary your fituation, we will go and fpend 
fome time at Triefte, or Capo de Iftria, where 
they tell me the airis good. Let us join to- 
gether in reviewing the works of Simonides, 
and fitting them for pofterity ; this is what I 
hoped from you and from him.’ A few days 
after this he received the news that barbatus 
was dead of the plague. The perfon from whom 
he received this account had paffed his life 
with him, and befought Petrarch to write his 
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eulogy. Petrarch replied to his letter as fol- fa 
lows : eg 
“«€T ought to do what you defire; Barbatus He 
well deferves it; the fun never fhone upon a i 
kinder and more elevated foul. Letters were | 
his food, and he fled from pomp and pleature : 
he was neither proud nor envious: he had great 
knowledge, and a-memory to retain it; a live- 
ly genius, and a flowing ftyle. He preferred 
me to all the world, but fate feparated us ever 
fince the death of that incomparable prince who 
united us: we have lived at a diftance from 
each other, fo that Iam ignorant of his man- | 
ner of life, what paffed in his houfe, what he Ht 
did for the republic, or his writings fince that 
time. You, who have paffed your life with 
him, can do nothing more honorable for your 
country, or yourfelf, than to make his works 
known: never was there a better citizen. I do teed 
not except Ovid, whofe manners were not an- ft 
{werable to his genius. Barbatus had more un- at 
derftanding than Ovid, and his manners were 
irreproachable. The letters I have written to te 
him are a proof of the fingular efteem in which Ay 
I held him.’ 

The place of apoftolic fecretary being ftill 
vacant, Francis Bruni wrote to Petrarch that he 
was known to the pope, who had often fhewn 
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him favor, and that he begged he would write 
a letter of recommendation for him to his. ho- 
linefs.-: Petrarch repliedy that it would, be im- 
pertinent ina man like him to recommend ;one 
known and beloved by the pope. He wrote, how- 
ever, to Avignon; and it was, no doubt, owing 
to the character he gave of ‘him, that this office 
was conferred upon Bruni., When Petrarch 
was informed of it, he gave him fome admi- 
rable advice on his conduct in this important 
place: and, {peaking of the Roman pontiff, he 
fays, 

‘There is not a greater or more refpectable 
charaéter; his peer is not in the world; but 
he ought, in his very elevated fiation,. to be 
more humble and meek than he was before. 
He ought not.to forget that he holds on earth 
the place of him who fays, ‘‘ Learn of me, for 
Iam meek and lowly of heart.” Does it then 
{uit the vicar of a humble Lord to be proud and 
arrogant in {pirit ?’ 

Petrarch, writing to Boccace at this time, 
fpeaks of the Italian jugglers, who were poets 
and muficians joined : they went to the palaces 
of princes, or the caftles of great lords, to fing 
their praifes: their fongs were fometimes fa- 
tirical,, on various fubjects; and they accom- 
panied them with the harp, or fome other in- 
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firument. ‘They..are a fet of,,.people,’ 
Petrarch, ‘who have little genius, great me- 
mories, and {till greater impudence. Having nor 
thing of their own, they. cover themielves with 
the fpoils of others, and declaim with emphatis 
the verfes they have learned by heart: they 
hereby conciliate the favor of the -great, who 
give them money, clothes, and, fometimes 
confiderable prefents.. They, feek,thefe means 
of living among authors, whofe werfes they ob- 


ays 


tain by prayers, or money, when the necefiities 
of the author, or his covetoufnefs, will part 
with them on thefe conditions., I have often 
been troubled with their importunities ; but, 
filenced by my refufals, they come rarely to me 
at prefent: now and then, touched by the 
mifery of the petitioner, I give him a produc- 
tion to procure him food. Some, who have 
gone from me naked and pennylefs, have re- 
turned fome time after dreffed in filk, their 
purfe well filled, to give me thanks for having 
relieved their diftrefs. I afked one of them 
why he always came to me, why he did not go 
to others, to Boccace, for inftance ; he replied, 
he had often, and without fuccefs. As I was 
furprifed that a man fo prodigal of his wealth 
fhould be fo avaricious of his poetry, they told 
me he had burnt all his verfes in the vulgar 
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tongue, becaufe they were inferior to mine. 
Tell me, is it from pride or modefty you have 
done this? Did I even precede you, who 
fhould be fo happy to walk in the fame line, 
would there not be too much prefumption in 
refufing the fecond or third place, and behold- 
ing with impatience the fuperiority of two or 
three fellow-citizens ?’ 

The firft rank in letters had been given to 
Dante, the fecond to Petrarch, and the third to 
Boccace.. Petrarch proceeds in his letter to 
comment upon the ignorance of his age. 

‘Age obfcure and inglorious !’ fays he. 
* Thou defpifeft Antiquity, thy mother, the in- 
ventrefs of all the arts; thou dareft to compare 
thyfelf to her, and even arrogate the preference. 
I fpeak not of the people in general, whofe 
opinion is always to be defpifed; or of the 
military, who think their art in its perfection 
when it is in the decline, and who go to com- 
bat dreffed out as for a wedding, more oc- 
cupied to pleafe their miftreffes than terrify 
their enemies ; their ignorance is their excufe. 
I pafs over in filence alfo thofe kings who make 
royalty confift in gold and purple, the fceptre 
and the diadem, while they are governed by 
their own paffions; profperity blinds them, 
and how then fhould they penetrate into an- 
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tiquity ? But what can men of letters alledge, 
who are guilty of the fame error? who con- 
demn Plato and Ariftotle, make a mock of 
Socrates and Pythagoras, defpife Cicero, that 
god of eloquence, think flightly of Varro and 
Seneca, and look upon the ftyle of Livy and bck 
Salluft to be rude and vulgar? I had a conver- 
fation one day with a philofopher of this kind, 
who went beyond all that I have faid, and had 
the horrid prefuinption to blafpheme againtt 
Jefus Chrift, and the doctrine of his gofpel. 
T was talking with him in my library, and I 
happened to quote fome paffages from the 
facred books: he replied, his brows bent 
with difpleafure, ‘‘ Keep to yourfelf your doc- He) 
tors of the church; I know very well who ed 
ought to be followed.” ‘ You fpeak,” faid T, hai] 
‘¢ with the authority of the apoftle Paul; I 
with you thought as he did.” ‘Your St. Paul,” 
he replied, ‘‘is a fool, and a fower of words.” 
‘‘ It is true,” faid I, ‘‘that the feed he has fown 
has had great fuccefs, cultivated by his fuccef- 
fors; and, watered with the blood of the mar- q 
tyrs, it has produced an abundant harveft.” rite 
With an air of compaffion, and a contemptuous i 
grin, he replied, ‘‘ Be a good Chriftian as long 
as you pleafe ; for my part, I believe nothing 
about it: your Paul, your Auguftine, and all 
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the others you boatt of, were only idle! babblers, 
Oh! if you could read Averroes, yow would fee 
how fuperior he is to them all !” L.own: that 
this blafphemy put me into fuch a:paffion, it 
was with diticulty [ could contain: ‘‘ Go,” faid 
I to him, «‘f hold elfewhere fuch difeourfes as 
thele ;” and, taking him, by the cloak, I put him 
out of my, houle with more roughnefs:than fuited 
my character. There jare a. multitude of fuch 
people as thefe, whofe infolence and ignotance 
nothing can fupprels; neither the refpeét due to 
Jefus Chrifi, nor the fear of inquifitors, prifons, 
or faggots, nothing can make any impreffion 
upoa them. Thefe are the people, my dear 
friend, with whom we live, and who take: upon 
them the office of our judges. Not content 
with having loft the works of the anciénts; 
they infult their manes: eager after novelties, 
they. attach. themfelves to new guides, fpréad 
abroad, new. doétrines, and. defpife all that ané 
incient, We cannot hope for better judges in 
potierity:: licentioufnefs inecreafes: every. ‘day, 
and the number of its ' philofophers;- the 
{chools, market-places, and fireets,. are full of 
them,’ | 

Soon after writing this letter, Petrarch went 
and paiied the autumn at Pavia:  Galeas»Vit- 
cointi had built there the fine palace im-the 
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world... At Eafter,.he went. always .to,Padua, 
to difcharge at that holy time, the office of his 
canonry. The Florentines, who;atked,,him to 
refide. in his own ‘city, applied to, the. pope 
to grant him a canonry there.; The pope had 
fomething better.in. view for him ;.but. the 
rumour of his death being fpread over. France, 
the pope difpofed of that, and the benefices of 
Petrarch, many, of wuich the latter, unknown 
to him, had given away. \to, his frends ‘this 
caufed a great difturbance in ‘the Roman court. 
This falfe report had{pread. to, Ltaly,, and, they 
wept for him at Milan, and even at,Padua, 
whichis fo near Venice,.‘ that had I been, dead,’ 
fays he, ‘they. might have heard my lait figh 
there.’. He had a fort of complaint which was 
very troublefome, and occafioned fo great an 
itching, that he was unable to write, or em- 
ploy himfelf in his ufual affairs: this was the 
only ground of the report. 

In 1365 Boccace went to Avignon on fome 
public affair. He wrote to Petrarch, giving an 
account of his friends whom. he faw at Avig- 
non, and particularly Philip de Cabafiole, now 
made patriarch of Jerufalem. As foon as he 
{aw Boccace, though he knew him not, he ran 
to embrace him in the prefence of the pope 
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and the cardinals, afking with impatience for 
news Of his dear Petrarch. 

Petrarch “fome months ‘after this fent “his 
Treatife on’ Solitude to Philip de Cabafiole, 
which he had long promifed, but could’ not 
beforé get copied. « This prélate wrote to Pe- 
trarch to thank him for his book: he affured 
him the pope and the cardinal Gui of Bologna 
were defirous of it; that the archbifhop of 
Embrun, “and the bifhop of Lifbon, had read 
it with great pleafure. ‘ As to myfelf,” adds he, 
‘I delight in it fo much, that I make them read 
it to me at my repatits.’ 

‘You have the eyes of a lynx,’ replies Pe- 
trarch, ‘ but your friendfhip for me has blinded 
you; it is always equally ardent. You ‘will 
caufe me at length to efteem my own works ; 
for why fhould I fuppofe that fo many great 
men are deceived in their judgments? Truly 
you will infpire me with confidence and emu- 
lation !’ 

Donat, the friend of Petrarch at Venice, 
came one morning to inform him of the tra- 
gical death of Leonce Pilate. When he was 
got to Greece, he wrote Petrarch a letter as 
long and as dirty as his hair and his beard, in 
which he praifed Italy to the fkies, faid every 
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ill thing he could devife of Greece, and curfed 
Byzantium. He concluded by defirmg from 
Petrarch a letter of recommendation to the em- 
peror of Conttantinople, by whom he affured 
him he was as well thought of as by the em- 
peror of Rome. Petrarch made no anfwer to 
this letter. The Greek, who fighed after Italy, 
and wanted to be recalled there by Petrarch, 
wrote feveral. times to acknowledge his error 
in returning to Greece, and to defire him to 
pardon it; but Petrarch, who knew his natu- 
ral inconftancy of humour, and believed him 
too old to alter, agreed with Boccace to give 
him no anfwer. ‘ This Greek,’ faid he, ‘ who 
would have been ufeful to our ftudies, if he 
were nota favage beaft, fhall never be recalled 
by me. It is but juft that a man who, though 
in mifery, trampled under foot the delights of 
Italy, thould drag out a miferable life at By- 
zantium. Let him go, if he will, with his filthy 
beard, his ragged cloak, and his brutifh man- 
ners, and keep the labyrinth of Crete, where 
I know he paffed feveral years.’ 
Notwithfianding Petrarch’s continued filence, 
Leonce embarked for Venice in the firft fhip 
he could meet with, perfuaded that Petrarch 
and Boccace would behold him again with 
pleafure, or at leaft that they would not thut 
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their doors againft him. Having fafely paffed 
the Bofphorus, the Propontis, the Hellefpont, 
the Egean and Ionic feas, he was entered hap 
pily into: the: Adriatic,» when there arofe on a 
fudden'a dreadful ftorm. | While every one was 
employed in the neceffary bufinefs of the thip, 
the terrified) Greek had bound ‘himfelf to a 
maft, when a flafh of lightning fetting firé to 
the cords of the fails, he was confumed:in a 
moment. The people in the fhip were feized 
with terror, but no one perifhed except Le- 
once. The fhapelefs and half-roafted body of 
this miferable Greek was thrown into the fea, 
and devoured by the fith of Italy inftead of the 
worms of Greece, to whom Petrarch had def- 
tined it. He was touched, however, with this 
event, and wrote to Boccace to impart it to 
him. ‘ This unfortunate man,’ faid he, ‘is gone 
out of this world as mournfully as he came 
into it. I believe he never experienced one 
ferene day. His phyfiognomy feemed to an- 
nounce. his cataftrophe. I cannot divine how 
any {parks of poetic fire could ever penetrate 
into a foul enveloped with fuch thick dark- 
nefs. His clothes and his books are not loft; 
I will have them fought; for perhaps there may 
be an Euripides, and a Sophocles, and fome 
other books he promifed me.’ Petrarch was 
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DOS 
ever affiduous in his fearch after the beft Greek 
authors... He begged Boccace to fend him the 


tranflation of Homer made by Leonce. It Ad 
’ ‘ Hie 
was written out fair by the hand of Boccace, wie 


who had worked at it dan the Greek. The i 
| 


manufeript comprehended the whole Iliad, and 


a part of the Odyffey. Leonce had not finithed { 
the laft. Petrarch had fighed for this Latin Hd 
Homer many years. ‘The Greek and Latin i 
authors,’ fays he, ‘which were vi my library, | a 
received him with tranfports of joy.’ ) Mi 
In February, 1366, there was great rejoi- Re 
cing in the houfe of Petrarch at Venice: Fran- 


ces, his daughter, was brought to bed of a fon, 


to whom Donat foc od godfather, and to HOR | 
they gave the name of Francis. She-had a Ha 
daughter before this, born in 1363. Hit 
Every letter Petrarch received from Avig- Hed 
non, above all, from Philip de Cabaffole, whofe We 
opinion weighed with him more than all the ae 
re{t, was filled with the praifes of Urban. ° The i 


aD 


talked of but his wit, his op alk his piety, wi | 


, 


his love of juftice, his zeal for order, his bounty 


church refounded with his fame; nothing was iti 


to the good, and his averfion to the wicked. 
He began his pontificate with the wifeft reou- 
lations. He fent back the nthe i bh 
and reprefied the greedinefs of the ecclefiattics, 
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obliging moft of them to be content with one 
benefice. He extended his care alfo to the re- 
formation of luxury in the habits of the monks 
and clergy. The black monks, had taken it 
into their heads to place upon their cowls high 
crooked bonnets, which they called horns. He 
forbade them to wear thefe bonnets; and the 
officers of his palace had orders to take them 
off by force if they appeared there in them. 
Petrarch highly approved thefe regulations, and 
only wifhed this great pope would extend his 
reformation to the drefs of all the world, but 
principally in Italy. ‘ Who can behold,’ fays 
he, ‘with patience, the fhoes with pointed 
toes, fo long that they will reach the knee; 
head-dreffes with wings to them, the hair put 
into a tail; the foreheads of the men furrow- 
ed with the heads of thofe ivory needles with 
which the women faften their hair, and their 
ftomachs {fqueezed in by machines of iron: 
Ke.’ 

One of the beft reforms of Urban was the 
fuppreffion of afylums. A man guilty of the 
greateft crimes, had only to take refuge in the 
court of a cardinal’s palace, and he could not 
be purfued by juftice. The cardinal de Tail- 
lerand, who knew the characters of men, fore- 
faw this would be a great pontiff; for, a little 
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time after his exaltation, he faid to fome one 
who afked him his opinion of Urban, ‘We 
have now indeed a pope.’ Petrarch could aot 
hear thefe things without fhedding tears of 
joy; and was tempted to write to this great 
man. After fome hefitation he was encouraged 
to doit. The chief of his letter is an ardent 
_ Tequeft that, after fo many excellent works, he 
will put the finithing hand to all, by removing 
the holy fee to Rome; and he fpeaks with the 
utmoft freedom, and even prefumption, on the 
fubjecis he was led to examine by the hope of 
this great event. 

The anfwer of Urban was agreeable to the 
benevolence of his character. ‘ I received your 
letter,’ fays he, ‘with pleafure, and. read it 
with attention, I find many things in it wor- 
thy of praife, for the beauty of the thoughts, 
and the elegance of the ftyle. I admire your 
eloquence, your wifdom, and your zeal, for the 
public good. I fhall be charmed to fee you, 
and to have it in my power to give you fome 
tokens of my favor.’ 

Urban, who was more verfed in the canon 
law than im hiftory and the belles lettres, de- 
fired Francis Brunt to make fome comment 
upon Petrarch’s letter, that he might under- 
ftand it with more eafe. Every body at Avig- 
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non was aftonifhed with this requeft. Soon 
after he received this letter, the pope, whofe 
inclination was in perfect accord with it, de- 
clared his refolution to depart for Rome the 
Eafter of the following year, and ordered the 
apoftolical palace to be repaired, which had been 
long neglected, and that they fhould prepare 
lodgings for him at Viterbo, where he would 
ftop. The king of France, who found it ad- 
vantageous to have the pope in his neighbour- 
hood, fent Nicholas Oreme, who made a very 
flat oration in full confiftory. The pope re- 
plied to it with gravity, and m a few words, and 
{hewed the impreffion it had made by haften- 
ing the preparations for his departure. 

In 1366, Petrarch went’ to pafs the hot 
months at Pavia. The court of Galeas Vil- 
comti was in the midft of joy and feftivity at 
the baptifin of a daughter, whom Iabella of 
France lay in of in May. Petrarch found Ga- 
leas himfelf in a pitiable ftate with the gout, 
which tormented him more than ever: he had 
it in his feet, hands, and fhoulders.; the other 
parts of his body were without motion, and his 
nerves fo fhrunk that he could not hold him- 
felf upright. The pains he fuffered were fo 
terribly tharp and fevere, that his friends could 
not behold him without tears: his courage and 
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patience aftonifhed all the world. It was in- 
deed wonderful to behold a man of his rank, 


{till young, of a delicate conftitution, brought | 
‘ v } ‘ o ity 

up in foftuefs and pleafure, deprived ofall his Hie 
limbs, and fuffering fuch agonies, without the i 
leaft complaint. He looked upon his diftem- Hee 
fe 


pered body with as tranquil and ferene an air 
as if it had been the body of another man. He 
fent to Florence for Thonias de Garbo, the 
greateft phyfician at that time in Italy. Tho- i 
mas joined to a great knowledge in his profef- HW 
fion a very extenfive praétice ; he told Petrarch 
he had never feen fo ftrong and fo healthy a 
conftitution as his in his life. | 
The 20th of July, 1366, Petrarch awaking : 


at midnight, as was his cuftom, to fay matins, iat 
- Lo ee E i 
recollected that juft at that time he entered ee 


into his fixty-third year, which is looked upon 
as the moft critical period of human life. ‘Iwas 
born,’ fays he to Boccace, ‘at Arezzo in 1304, 
on Monday the 20th of July, at the break of 
day. Many princes, philofophers, and faints, de 
have died at this period: obferve what hap- Gi 
pens to me, and judge from my fate.’ He 

At the end of Oétober, 1366, Petrarch recelv™ 
eda vifit from Stephen Colonna the younger, 
the only remaining branch of that illuftrious 
family. He came irom France, and was going 
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to Rome, to wait the atrival of the pope. Af- 
ter many hours of converfation, not having met 
for fuch a number of years, Stephen, in hafte 
to depart, afked Petrarch if he fhould carry no 
mefiage from him to the pope. Petrarch re- 
plied, ‘ After prefenting my humble duty to 
the holy father, relate to him the following 
hiftory, which is taken from Seneca. | Alex- 
ander having acquired the name of Great by 
his victories in Afia, the Corinthians fent am- 
baffadors to him to offer him the freedom of 
their city, a thing ridiculous in itfelf, but which 
they had never done to any but Hercules. 
This determined Alexander not to defpife the 
prefent they made him. ‘There are things mean 
in themfelves which obtain value from their 
rarity. This example authorifes me to offer 
my heart to the pope: though lam only a worm 
of the earth before him, it may be acceptable, 
perhaps, becaufe, of all the popes of this age, 
to him alone have I offeredit. If he afks why 
fuch wife, eloquent, and generous men as have 
been among them, and whofe kindnefs I have. 
experienced, have never obtained this from me, 
you may anitwer, becaufe, according to my 
jucgment, he is the only cne of them who has 
done. his duty.’ 

The twenty-fifth of O€ober this year Ni- 
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cholas Acciajoli, the great friend and patron of tHe 


Petrarch, died at Naples. His biographer re- 
lates that St. Bridget, coming to that city, 
lodged with dame Jaquette, fifter of the grand 
fenechal, and that fhe faid to her one day, 
‘ Your brother will die fhortly.’ The fifter, dif- 


treffed at this prediétion, went to feek her He 
brother, and found him with the queen in good i | HF 
health; but he died a few days after of an ab- (ar 
fcefs in his head. His body was carried, by | hid 

HN 


his order, to that magnificent monaftery of the 
Carthufians he had built near Florence, and to hd 
which he had fent a great number of precious He 
manufcripts, intending to eftablith a library, 4 
and finifh his days in that delightful fpot. | 

In the beginning of the year 1367 Petrarch We) 
underwent a domeftic chagrin, which (as it wah 
regarded a perfon of great confequence to the Hee 
republic of letters after the death of Petrarch, 
and moft writers of that perfon’s life have mif- 
taken many circumftances in it) fhall be infert- 
ed here from Petrarch’s letters : I {peak of John 
Malphigi, known of fome by the name of John 
of Ravenna. His father, though he had neither Hit 
birth nor fortune, fent him when very young | 
to ftudy at Venice: he was fo fortunate as to 
have Donat de Prato for his mafter, who con- 
ceived a particular friendthip for him, Petrarch 
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took him into his houfe im 1364. + He de- 
{cribes him thus to Boceace: 

‘A year after you went from me, I took 
to live with me a young man of good cha- 
rater; he has a lively and penetrating genius, 
and an extraordinary memory. He learned 
my twelve Eclogues by heart in eleven days, 
and recited them without hefitation. Notwith- 
ftanding this ftrength of memory, he has fire 
and imagination, qualities rarely united. If he 
lives, I hope he will be fomething great. He 
hates and flies from money as much as others 
love and defire it; it is ta no purpofe to offer 
it, he will hardly receive the neceffaries of life, 
As to the love of retirement, faftings, and 
watchings, he goes far beyond me, Shall I 
own it? By thefe difpofitions he has infinuat- 
ed himfelf into my heart to fuch a degree, that 
I love him as if he was my own fon, and even 
more; for my fon would be mafter, according 
to the fafhion of the age; and this young man 
is ‘all obedience, more occupied with pleafing 
me than himfelf. He aéts from feeling, and 
not from intereft: he feems to defire nothing 
but to improve by my affiftance. My familiar 
epiftles were in the utmoft diforder; four of 
my friends had undertaken to arrange them, 
but were foon tired of the employment; he 
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accomplifhed this tafk: there are three hun- He 4 
dred and fifty, including this 1am writing: Haas 
you fhall have them, written by his hand, which 
is clear and diftiné, and not like that of moft 
writers. He has a talent for poetry, and, if he 
cultivates it, he will fucceed admirably, The F 
timidity of his youth gives him an air of em- 
barraffment, and his expreflion is not eafy, but i. 
his fentiments are fublime and delicate. He i 
loves to imitate at prefent, which is agreeable : at 
to his age; in time he will ceafe to copy, and HH 
from the ftyles of others form one of his own i, 
that fhall excel them.’ i 
- .Malphigi feemed to be formed exprefsly for 
Petrarch :. he took him with him every where 
in all his journeys and amufements ; and, to 
attach him ftill more, he caufed him to take 
upon him the ecclefiaftical ftate. The bifhop 
of Ravenna, who conferred it on him, com- 
manded him to love and honor Petrarch, ne- 
ver to leave him, and to look upon the happier iy 
nefs of falling into his hands as a particular fa- Le 
vor of Providence. Petrarch procured for him | 4 
the certain reverfion of a benefice, which fhould 5 I 
enable him to buy books, clothes, and all he 
wanted, without recourfe to any one, and in- 
tended to do much more for him. 

This young man, amiable as he was, and the 
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delight of Petrarch, went into his ftudy, and 
told him plainly he could not ftay any longer 
with him, and that he defigned to go away 
immediately. Petrarch, Htodfithied beyond mea- 
{ure, dropped his pen, and looking attentively 
at him, and perceiving in his countenance the 
diforder. of his foul, he aftked him’ what all 
this meant, and whether he had any caufe of 
complaint againft him, his friends, or his fer- 
vants? John declared he had not; and added 
with tears, that he well’ knew he fhould never 
be fituated fo happily and’ honorably as with 
him, 

‘If this is the cafe, unhappy young man,’ 
faid Petrarch, ‘ if nothing is wanting, nothing 
difpleafes you with me, why would you (eave 
me? ‘Where do you propofe to go? John, 
with a voice interrupted by tears, replied, ‘I 
only leave you becaufe I can write no longer.’ 
‘How then? Do your hands tremble? doés 
your eye-fight fail your’ * Neither one nor 
the other; but I have taken fuch a difguft to 
writing, that I cannot bring myfelf to take up 
the pen again.’ ‘I told: you fo,’ replied Pe- 
trarch ; § you wrote too much. It is excefs that 
produces difguft. Leave off writing, repofe 
yourtelf, and you will find that your tafte for 
it will return.’ ‘ No,’ replied John, with a 
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melancholy air: ‘I fhall never more write for 
you or any one.’ ‘So much the better ; do not 
write; I did not take you for my fecretary, but 
my fon. You fhall read, you fhall chat with 
me; you fhall accompany me every where, and 
be the ornament of my little houfe.’—‘ I in- 
habit a houfe where I do nothing! Eat bread 
I have not earned! I have too much heart 
for that. Your arguments are vain: let me go 
freely, or I fhall depart without your permif- 
fion.’ ; 
Petrarch, hurt by this anfwer, replied to him 
with fome tharpnefs, ‘ Wretched young man! 
and do you then think fo poorly of yourfelf, 
that you cannot be ufeful to me unlefs you 
write? You have. deceived me: I had con- 
ceived a better opinion of your underftanding. 
But what will our friend Donat fay, who gave 
us to each other?’ ‘ He may fay what he will; 
what have I to do with Donat?’ ‘Ungrateful 
as you are, is it thus you refpeét your matter, 
and the father of your foul? When he fhall 
fee you without me, he will afk you where you 
have left your father; he will believe either 
that I am dead, or that your head is turned.’ 
Petrarch then recalled to his remembrance the 
exhortations of the bifhop, and tried to con- 
vince him of his comfortable fituation. ‘It 
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is all in vain,’ faid John; ‘ nothing can move 
my refolution.’. ‘Saying this, he went:out im- 
mediately, and direéted, his fteps to the gate’; 
but, he could not get off, ‘becaufe the.city of 
Padua is furrounded with:double walls and two 
rivers. ... He .came. back: very melancholy; ! Pe- 
trarch begged he would acquaint him with the 
true caule of his departure} promifing to letthim 
go, and! to give him:money*for his journey, 
and letters of recommendation. He till pro- 
tefted that he had no other reafon for leaving 
bim than that he named.) For myowm part,’ 
fays: Petrarch,‘ 1 think he muft! have’ been 
tempted by fome: other :profpeé, or that»heiis 
turned fool.» His eyes: wander; ‘and are diffe- 
rent from what theyowere.» "When he walks 
through the city, the people point at him,» and 

y, “Do you fee that: youneman? ‘Learning 

s turned. his head.”: I'am juft now! informed 
itis bis:defign to go to Naples.c) Who:knows? 
perhaps from’ the cimders'of Virgil of Mantua 
nay rife up.a new Vireilof Ravenna. He has 
been fpoiled: with praife: to ‘give him: emula- 
tion we have fed him: with ‘pride, *‘This»wall 
be a leffon hereafter to praife none but perfons 

‘approved \virtue, and not to depend on per- 


ms ot his age. 


Petrarch haftened to put this young man 
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again into the hands of Donat, hoping he 
might cure him of this folly. He appeared 
better at firft, but it foon returned. ‘There 
was nothing fixed or regular in his defigns; 
fometimes he would go to Naples, to fee the 
tomb of. Virgil; fometimes into Calabria,. to 
feek the bower of Ennius; in fine, to Con- 
ftantinople and Greece, to learn the Greek 
tongue. Petrarch in vain reprefented to him 
that he did not perfeétly underfiand Latin ; 
that the voyage was full of peril; that be had 
no money; and that he would find nothing but 
ruins at Athens, and ignorance in Greece. 
When he was thus.oppofed, he bent his brows, 
talked in a confufed manner, and changed his 
intention. Every moment his body appeared 
to be agitated by many contending fouls. The 
conclufion of all was, he went away one day, 
faying, he would go and fee the weltern Ba- 
bylon. 

In croffing the Appennine, to go to Pifa, he 
fuffered much from violent rains. When he 
found on his road any one who knew Petrarch, 
he told them he went. to Avignon by his order. 
Several pitied him, and blamed Petrarch for 
fending fo young aman, without experience or 
a companion, on fo long a journey. When he 
came to Pifa, he waited fome time for a fhip; 
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there was none; he was tired of waiting, and 
repaffed the Appennine amidft a thoufand dan- 
gers. AS he croffed the Taro he was near be- 
ing drowned ; but a perfon who faw him fink- 
ing, drew him out of the water by his feet, al- 
moft dead with famine, fatigue, and mifery. 
When he-:came back to Pavia, he had the air 
of thofe fhadows that glided round Virgil on 
the banks of the Styx. Petrarch fays on’ this 
occafion, ‘1 no longer confide in this young 
man; I expect every moment he will leave me 
again. He will find a little provifion I have 
made him, and the door open. I fhall not 
even attempt to retain him. -I know what I 
ought to think; but you know me, and that 
there is nothing that I do not pardon and for- 
eet; mo enemy, whoever he be, that I cannot 
love, if I find in him repentance and fhame : 
this foftnefs of nature may fometimes be dan- 
gerous, but it will never make me bluhh.’ 

John, as Petrarch forefaw, did not remain 
one year in peace ; the rage of journeying came 
upon him again: he determined to go te Ca- 
labria, and Petrarch gave him a letter of recom- 
mendation for Hugues de St. Severin, whom 
he knew at Naples, .and who held a diftin- 
guifhed rank in that province, 

‘I recommend this young man to you,’ 
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faid he; ‘he has genius, and an excellent dif- 
pofition: feized with the madnefs of running 
about the world, he is determined upon tra- 
velling for improvement. I cannot blame him 
for this choice, though I am very forry for his 
departure.’ Petrarch gave him alfo. a letter 
for Bruni, the apoftolic fecretary, as he was 
to pafs through Rome, who took him to his 
houfe; on which Petrarch felicitates him. 
‘You are now,’ fays he, ‘ after many tempefts, 
got into a fine port: if you cannot live with this 
amiable man, I know not with whom you can 
live. Learn to fix, and remember the pro- 
verb, ‘The rolling-ftone gathers no mots.” 
Learn to live with men; you will find fome 
every where. You muft live with them or 
with beafts. You can neither fuffer folitude 
nor the world; this is a great diforder of the 
foul, which virtue alone can cure.’ 

Thefe anecdotes concerning Malphigi have 
been dwelt on, as he was one of the moit learn- 
ed men of this century, and contributed very 
much to the eftablifhment of letters. He went 
to teach at Padua after the death of Petrarch: 
he had there for his difciple Sicco Polontin, 
who gives him the greateft praife. ‘ He was,’ 
fays he, ‘the wifeft, moft eloquent, and the 
beft mafter in Italy, both for {cience and mo- 
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rals.’ Colluccio Salutati fpeaks of him in the 
fame manner. The republic of Florence in- 
vited him to be a profeffor in that city in 1397; 
he paffed the reft of his life there, and had for 
his difciples the moft learned men of the fif- 
teenth century, the Aretins, Pogges, &c. What 
he did for the Latin tongue, Emanuel Chry- 
foloras did for the Greek in that city: and this 
is the true period of the revival of letters, to 
which it muft be owned Petrarch greatly con- 
tributed, if we only confider his forming the 
genius of Malphigi. 

In 1367 Urban removed to Rome. Moft 
of the cardinals were chagrined to leave the fine 
palaces they had built at Avignon. Five of 
them would not follow him, but remained at. 
Avignon.’ The pope went in a Venetian gal- 
ley, and was efcorted by a fleet which the 
queen of Naples, the Venetians, the Genoefe, 
and Pifans, had fent to carry over the Roman 
court. When they had weighed anchor, the 
cardinals who remained at Avignon raifed 
horrid cries, and overwhelmed the pope with 
injuries. ‘ Vile pope,’ faid they, ‘ impious fa- 
ther, whither are you leading your children e? 
‘One would have fuppofed,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ he 
was leading them to Memphis among the Sa- 
racens.’ ‘The popé defpifed thefe impotent af- 
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faults, and had a rapid courfe. He ftopped fome Hi 
days at Genoa, and arrived in June at Viterbo, Ha 
where he received the homage of all the Italian thy 
princes; and the ambafiadors of Rome brought Hie 
him the keys of the city and of the caftle of | ay 
St. Angelo. There was a commotion among fiat 
the people at Viterbo, caufed by a quarrel of 4 
the inhabitants ‘withthe fervants’ of fome of 
the cardinals: but the fedition was foon ap- 
peafed, and the authors of it hung up. 

Petrarch was delighted with this event, and 
wrote a long letter to the pope, which chiefly 
tends to prove the fuperiority of Italy to France: 
in it is the following remark on the French. | 
“As to what regards the focial chara&ter, I own Hu 
that the French have a gay and cheerful tem- | 








per, and are eafy in their manners and con- Md 
verfation ; they pay generoufly, they fing agree- | 
ably, they entertain freely; they are, in fhort, 
amiable hofts; but we muft.not feck among 
them for folid manners or true morality.’ 
Another of his remarks on the preceding 
popes is fingular. ‘I rife always at midnight 
to fing the praifes of God; the filence of the 
night is beft fuited to this employment. It is 
the part of my life when I am moft myfelf, 
and moft delightfully employed. It is a cut- He 
tom I have obferyed, which has never been in- Hp 
j 
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terrupted but by ficknefs, and which I thall 
ever adhere to. In the office for Lent there is 
a prayer for the pope, which is to be repeated 
three times: I declare to you, that formerly, 
when I came to that part, I could fearcely for- 
bear fmiling, though I had more reafon to.weep 
and groan. What, faid I, fhall I pray more 
frequently for a man who keeps the church in 
exile, and who leaves the chair of St. Peter 
empty, than for my relations and benefaétors? 
However, I continued to pray, but it was not 
heartily. What a difference do I feel at prefent, 
fince the friend of God has rejoiced the tri- 
umphing church by his return! When I pro- 
nounce his name, I bow three times profound- 
ly. I fay thofe three prayers with a louder and 
more diftinét. voice: and I feem even to with 
for them before they come.’ 

Galeas Vifcomti fent: for Petrarch in 1368, 
to defire him to negociate a peace with the 
pope, who was in great difpleafure at the con- 
duct of Barnabas, and, in alliance with many 
of the great lords, he determined to extermi- 
nate the Vifcomtis. He alfo fent for him to 
be prefent at the marriage of his daughter Vio- 
lante, which was foon to be celebrated at Mi- 
lan. This lord chofe Lionel, duke of Clarence,. 
fecond fon to Edward king of England, for her 
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hufband. Her dowry was two hundred thou- 
fand florins, and feveral places in Piedmont. 
This young prince croffed Vrance, followed 
by all the Englith nobility, who were eager to 
attend a marriage where the charms of Italy, 
and the magnificence of the Vifcomtis, led 
them to expect fo many pleafures. The duke 
was well received at Paris: the dukes of Berry 
and Burgundy walked before him, and he was 
lodged in the Louvre. His ftay in that city 
was one continued fcene of joy and feafting. 
The king loaded him with prefents. He pafled 
from ‘tthence to Chamberri, where the count 
Amedie, uncle to Violante, treated him kindly, 
and conduéted him to Milan. He made his 
entry there in May, at the Pavian gate. Ga- 
leas went out to meet him with a fuperb train. 
Blanche of Savoy, his wife, and Ifabella of France, 
wife to the count of Vertus, his fon, appeared 
at the head of fourfcore chofen ladies, all dreff- 
ed with the greateft magnificence in the fame 
kind of habit. After them came John Galeas, 
count of Vertus, followed by thirty cavaliers, 
and thirty equerries in a uniform, mounted 
upon fine palfreys for the tournaments. ‘The 
marriage was celebrated in the portico of the 
temple of St. Mary Majeur, in the fight of a 
waft multitude. Galeas gave a fplendid feaft in 
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the court of his palace. Petrarch was feated 
at the firft table, where, except himfelf, there 
was none but princes and jords of the. firft 
rank. ‘This was a mark of diftinétion which at 
once ferved to fhew the friendfhip of Galeas, 
and that he knew what was.due to genius, 
knowledge, and fo great a character as Petrarch 
fupported through the world, 

John Froiffard, known by his hiftory and 
poems, came to Milan in the train of the duke 
of Clarence. He had been in England, and 
had paid his court there to Philippa of Hai- 
nault, wife of kind Edward If He was at 
this time about thirty, and feized this favor- 
able opportunity of vifiting Italy. It does not 
appear that he was known to Petrarch: he had 
not then arrived at the fame he afterwards 
procured ; fo that, having no rank in the re- 
public of letters, and being hid, as it were, in 
the buftle of this agitated court, it is not won- 
derful that Petrarch fhould have no knowledge 
of him: but it feems furprifing he fhould not 
{eek a union with Petrarch, who pafied for the 
- greateft genius of his age, fo defirous as he was 
of feeing and knowing all great chara¢ters : but 
he tells us himfelf, he was at that time abforbed 
in pleafure and in love. 


In the midft of thefe rejoicings Petrarch was 
9) 
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informed of an event which grieved him ex- a 
tremely ; the death of his little grandfon. ‘This ni 


child,’ fays he, ‘refembled me in fo ftriking 


a manner, that he might have been taken for te 

my own. This rendered him dearer to his pa- NY 

rents, and to Galeas de Vifcomti, my lord, who ny 

bore the death of his own child with calmnefs, bist 
: 


but thed many tears for the lofs of mine. lor 
my own part I could have wept abundantly ; 
but I fuppreffed a grief that did not become 
my age. I had erected to his memory at Pavia 
a little maufoleum of marble, on which I had 
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engraved in golden characters twelve elegiac 


verfes; in thefe were mentioned his age, two 
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years and four months, and the tender forrow td , 
of his parents.’ hit 
At this time Petrarch had the following He 
letter from Boccace : Heat 
‘My dear mafter! I fet out from Certaldo ie 
to come to you at Venice ; but continual rains, A 
and the badnefs of the roads, prevented my pur- ae 
fuing my journey while you were there. ’/As 4 
foon as the weather had cleared up, I was defi- | i 
rous of feeing two perfons dear to you, your ' 4 
Tullia and her hufband, the only friends of : 
yours I was not acquainted with. I met by 4 
accident upon the road, Francis de Broflano, | 
your fon-in-law, who has doubtlefs told you how | 
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it rejoiced me. After the general compliments, 
and fome queftions concerning you, my atten- 
tion was fixed upon his fine figure, his tran- 
quil countenance, and the {weetnefs of his man- 
ners and converfation. I admired your choice. 
But how fhould I not admire every thing you 
do? 

‘When I came to Venice, I did not accept 
the offer of your houfe. I will tell you the 
truth: I would not lodge with Tullia in the 
abfence of her hufband. I doubt not you will 
do juftice to my manner of thinking in this 
as in other refpels: but others do not know 
me as wellas youdo. My age, my grey hairs, 
my fat, which render me of no confequence, 
ought to filence even fufpicion, But I know 
the world: they often fee evil where there is 
none, and find traces of its footfteps where it 
has never been: on the minuteft trifle you know 
a falfe rumour is often raifed, which has as much 
effect as truth itfelf. 

‘After I had recovered my fatigue, I went 
to fee your -Tullia. When fhe heard me 
named, fhe came with eagernefs toward me; 
and, with a modeft blufh, and her eyes caft 
upon the ground, paid me the politeft reve- 
rence; after which fhe embraced me with filial 
tendernefs. I felt immediately that fhe was 
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only fulfilling your withes, and felicitated my- 
felf in being fo dear.to you. After the con- 
verfation that is produced on a firft acquaint- 
ance, we went and feated ourfelves in your 
garden with fome friends who were with us. 
She then offered me your houfe, your books, 
and all that belonged to you, which fhe preffed 
me to accept of with as much cagernels as 
the delicacy of her charaéter would permit. 
While fhe was making thefe offers, your be- 
garden with a 
ftep of dignity far beyond her age: the look- 
ed at me with a fweet fmiling face, though 
fhe knew me not. I took her into my arms, 
quite overwhelmed with joy: I thought I faw 
my own grand-daughter whom I have loft; only 
fhe was fomething older and taller, and had 
chefnut inftead of flaxen hair. Alas! how 
many involuntary tears, which I hid as much 
as poflible, did the words, geftures, little quef- 
tions, and gay appearance, of your dear child 
co{t me on the reflection ! 

‘T fhould never end, was I to tell you how 
many inftances of friendfhip your fon-in-law 
fhewed me on his return; the vifits he made 
me when he could not prevail upon me to re- 
fide with him; the repafts he gave with a po- 
litenefs and liberality like yourfelf. I will only 
Aagz 
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358 
mention one inftance of his kindnefs. He knew 
that I was poor; I have never difguifed it. 
When he found me juft ready to leave Venice, 
which was late in the evening, he drew me 
afide, and, finding he could not make me accept 
the marks of liberality he offered, he ftretched 
out his gigantic arm to flip money into my 
hand, and bidding me adieu, ran away, leaving 
me confufed at his generofity, and diftreffed 
by the obliging violence with which he enforced 
it. Heaven grant I may be able to make fome 
return ! 

Boceace concludes this letter, written in the 
eafy and familiar manner of his Decameron, 
with a thoufand expreffions of friendfhip and 
veneration for his mafter. 

The war in Italy was at this time carried 
on with warmth on all fides. Petrarch could 
not, therefore, return to Venice by land ; but he 
engaged the mafter of a vetlel for a great fum 
to embark with him on the Po. All the great 
lords were his friends, fo that he had nothing 
to apprehend from their foldiers, The ban- 
ditti who infefted the highways were his only 
terror. Lis friends, however, dreaded his em- 
barkation: and his fervants, and the rowers, 
trembled at every veffel they beheld approach 
them, Petrarch alone felt no uneafinefs ; and 
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in reality he received the greateft civilities from 
all he met with. Every one faid, none but 
Petrarch could have patied without accident in 
fuch a conjuncture ; every other vefiel would 
have been pillaged ; but they loaded his with 
game, fruits, and all kinds of provifions, and 
ftopped him on his route only to thew him 
every mark of refpect. His modefiy made him 
attribute the fuccefs of his navigation to the 
infignificance of his condition, and to his known 
love of peace, ‘ which is,’ fays he, ‘ ftamped 
upon my face.” When he came to Padua, 
Francis de Corrare went out to meet him; but 
the rain, and the approach of evening, oblig- 
ing him to return, he left fome of his people 
with orders to accompany Petrarch to his houfe, 
where he fent him provifions for his fupper, 
and after fupper went to him, and {pent the 
greateft part of the night in converfation with 
him. 

When Petrarch returned home, he was in- 
formed by fome letters from Rome, particularly 
one from Francis Bruni, that the pope defired 
very much to fee him there. Petrarch replied, 
he hoped foon to have that fatisfaétion ; but 
the feafon, and a diforder in his leg, which he 
had hurt, prevented it at prefent. Bruni, in 
his letter, informed him, he had adopted and 
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joined Collucio Salutati in his office of apofto- 
lic fecretary with himfelf, and that Collucio 
earneftly defired to be acquainted with Pe- 
trarch. He had devoted himfelf to eloquence, 
letters, and poetry, and ftudied facred and pro- 
fane hiftory under the moft learned men of his 
age: he loved men of letters, and attached 
himfelf in a fingular manner to Petrarch dur- 
ing the remainder of his life, and expreffed 
every fentiment of zeal and affeétion for his 
inemory after his death ; and, though they ne- 
ver met, Petrarch cherifhed his affeétion with 
paternal love and attention. His anfwer to the 
firft letter of Salutati is as follows : 

‘Qld age, which renders others talkative, 
impotes filence upon me. In my youth I wrote 
many and very long letters; at prefent I write 
very fhort ones, and thefe only to particular 
friends. With refpeét to you, whom I have 
never feen, whom I know a little, but love 
very much, I fhall write only a line in anfwer 
to your amiable letter. 

‘ Your ftyle pleafes me, and I am flattered 
by your kind opinion. I know I am unworthy 
of your praifes, and the homage you pay me: 
but it turns to your glory; for how highly 
muft you love virtue, who run after its very 
thadow! If, deceived by fame, you treat me 
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with fuch generofity, who can boaft only an 


empty name; what would you not do for the rit 
man in whom you fhould behold a real and folid ita 
virtue !’ Hit 
In the letter of Salutati, not inferted, there 4H 
is a great eulogy on the pope, and an account of beak 
many noble actions done by him fince he came fi: 
to Rome. In Oétober, 1368, the emperor came : ue 


to the caftle of St. Angelo, and waited there for | 
the pope : as foon as he faw him, he difmounted 
from his own horfe, and, taking the reins of that 
the pope was upon, led the holy father to the Hie 
church of St. Peter. Salutati fpeaks of this con- 
defcenfion of the emperor in the following lines 

to Boccace : 

‘The Roman prelates who followed the pope 
were charmed with the honor done him by 
the emperor. The people ran in crowds, tran{- | 
ported to fee this union of the two greatett a 
monarchs upon earth. The lovers of peace ay 
could hardly fatisfy themfelves with a fight it 
which excited fuch pious emotions : but thofe 4 
who interpret every thing wrong, attributed | 
to the pufillanimity of the emperor, and a ei 
feigned humility, his fubmiffion to the pope. ca 
The enemies of the church either turned this 
affair into ridicule, or openly condemned it. 
For my own part, I was intoxicated with joy 
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to behold what our fathers have never feen, and 
which we dared not even to hope; the pon- 
tificate in union with the empire, the fleth 
obedient to the fpirit, and the monarch of 
the world fubmiffive to the monarch of hea- 
ven ! 

The emperor performed alfo the office of 
deacon at the mafs, where Elizabeth, his fourth 
wife, was crowned the day of All Saints. He 
made a fhameful peace with the Vifcomtis, and 
in every action expreffed the covetous mind , 
for which he was famed ; after which he went 
out of Italy weighed down with gold, leaving 
in exchange for it a great number of parch- 
ments, and the fublime and imperial dignity 
proftituted. His conduét was fuch, that Pe- 
trarch renewed not his connection with him 
on this vifit to Italy. ‘The pope’s entering 
Rome, followed by two thoufand foldiers, was 
alfo difapproved by Petrarch ; and, though he 
thought highly of his conduct on the whole, 
he fpeaks with his ufual freedom of this ac- 
tion. 

© Tt does not,’ fays he, ‘ become the Roman 
pontiff to enter into Rome at the head of an 
army: his dignity, his fanétity, is a ftronger 
defence than fwords and ftaves. The arms of 
priefts are prayers, tears, fafis, virtue, and fo- 
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briety of manners: the crofs of Jefus Chrift 
is the only ftandard they dhould fet up; it is 
dreaded by devils, and reverenced by men: 
and; inftead of drums and trumpets, they fhould 
make the air refound with the fong of Halle- 
lujah ? 

The pope at this time conferred the hat on 
Philip de Cabaffole, the friend of Petrarch, 
‘Urban,’ fays he, ‘is the only one who knew 
his merit. I rejoiced at firft; but afterwards I 
pitied my friend, and faid, What has he done 
to the pope, that he fhould bind him with a 
chain of gold, when he has moft need of li- 
berty and repofe?’ The pope was fond of Phi- 
lip; he had left him governor of Avignon, 
and ordered him to fee the walls of that city 
completed, and that, if any cardinals oppofed, 
he fhould order their houfes to be pulled 
down. 

In the month of May, 1369, the cardinal de 
Cabaffole went to Montefiafcone to the pope, 
who was gone there to pafs the fummer.. Ina 
converfation they had together, much was faid 
about Petrarch. Urban expreffed a great defire 
to fee him, and begged the cardinal to join his 
endeavours to bring him. to Rome. The cardi- 
nal wrote him a very prefling letter, which Pe- 
trarch was thus obliged to anfwer: 
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‘Your letter found me in a languifhing ftate. 
I have had my fever forty days, and it has 
weakened me to that degree, that I am obliged 
to be carried to my church, though it joins my 
houfe. I feel that I fhall never be well again : 
I am quite worn out. The holy father does me 
more honor than I merit. I owe it all to you. 
Return him a thoufand thanks in your name and 
in mine.’ 

The pope, thinking this was an excufe, wrote 
himfelf to Petrarch. ‘ It islong,’ fays he, ‘I 
have defired to fee a perfon endowed with all 
the virtues, ornamented with all the fciences: 
you cannot be ignorant of this, and yet you do 
not come. You make your health your apo- 
logy. Come as foon as you can without dan- 
ger or inconvenience. You will find me al- 
ways eager to behold you, ‘and to procure you 
that repofe of foul after which you have long 
fighed.’ 

‘ Holy father,’ replied Petrarch, ‘as it pof- 
fible I thould not ardently defire to behold the 
man whom God has raifed to the church, to 
draw it out of the infamous dungeon it was 
fixed in? I fhould not think myfelf a Chrif- 
tian if I did not love, (but what do I fay?) if 
I did not adore, the pontiff who has rendered 
fo great a fervice to the church and to myfelf. 
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If the Po joined the fea of Tufcany, as it does 
the Adriatic, I would embark immediately: 
the calm motion of its waters would agree with 
my weaknefs, and you would fee me fail into 
your port feated in the midft of my books. 
The phyficians fay the fpring will re-eftablifh 
my health; in this hope I am feeking out 
horfes for my journey. I know that Cato the 
Cenfor had but one horfe and three fervants : 
but our depraved manners will not allow that 
fimple train: we cannot take a ftep now with- 
out being furrounded with horfes and grooms. 
I refift, as much as poffible, the torrent of fo 
perverfe a cuftom: two horfes fuffice me when 
IL am at home, but on a journey I am obliged 
to have many more for ufe, and to avoid mur- 
murs. 1 am more known than I would be, 
and muft fometimes bend a little to the cuf- 
toms of a luxurious age. I fhall avail myfelf 
of the firft gleam of health to obey your orders ; 
but Iam perfuaded, when you fhall fee at your 
feet a weak old man, ufelefs to all but him- 
felf, and who only fighs after leifure and re- 
pofe, you will quickly fend him back again to 
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his humble dwelling. My friends write me z 
word you wifh to ferve me; I doubt not your re 
good will, You have promifed to procure me 
repofe of foul; I can receive nothing from you 
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I fhould efteem fo great a treafure: I fhould 
prefer it to the wealth of Creefus. 

‘Riches take peace from the foul; but rarely, 
if.ever, beftowit. I would not fet a foot out of 
my houfe to gain an empire: I neither defire nor 
with for any thing beyond what I have. Love, 
duty, piety, and gratitude, thefe are the only 
fprings which can put me in motion. I afk your 
benediction and favor; and if to that you can 
add repofe, you will fill up the wifhes of a poor 
old man.’ 

Petrarch paffed all the winter in preparing 
for this voyage; and made his will, in which 
were the following difpofitions: 

He forbids any one to weep for his death ; 
‘becaufe,’ fays he, ‘ tears benefit not the dead, 
and they may injure the living.’ He afks their 
prayers only, and that alms fhould be given to 
the poor to pray for him. ‘ As to what regards 
my burial,’ adds he, ‘let them do as they will; 
it is of little confequence to me where they 
place my body.’ He makes after this fome pious 
legacies in favor of the religious orders, accord- 
ing to the cuftom of that age; and he founds 
an anniverfary in the church of Padua, which is 
celebrated every year to this day on the 9th of 
July. 

He bequeaths to the lord of Padua his pic- 
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ture of the Virgin, painted by Giotto, ‘ which 
ignorant people,’ fays he, ‘ difcern not the beau- 
ty of, but which matters in the art cannot behold 
without admiration.” 

To Donat, the grammar-mafter at Venice, he 
gives all the money he had lent him. 

He bequeaths the horfes he may have at his 
death to two of the citizens of Padua he was 
acquainted with, and that they fhould draw lots 
for them. To one of them, called Lombard de 
Serico, he owns the debt of one hundred and 
thirty-four gold ducats, advanced for the ex- 
pences of his houfe, which he charged himfelf 
with ona particular occafion, to the neglect of 
his own affairs. He bequeaths to him a goblet 
filver guilt, which he made ufe of to drink water 
in, ‘more agreeable to me,’ fays he, ‘ than wine.’ 
He bequeaths to John Abocheta, warden of his 
church, his great breviary that he gave a hun- 
dred francs for at Venice, on condition that, 
after his death, this breviary fhould remain in 
the facrifty, for the ufe of the priefts belonging 
to that church. 

To John Boccace five hundred florins of the 
gold of Florence; to buy him a winter habit 
for his evening ftudies. ‘Iam afhamed,’ fays 
he, ‘to leave fo {mall a fum to fo great a man ;’ 
and he begs all his friends to impute to his forr 
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tune alone the infignificance of his gifts. To 
Thomas Barbofi, of Ferrara, he makes a pre- 
fent of his good lute, for him to make ufe of 
in finging the praifes of God. ‘To John Dondi, 
phyfician of Padua, he gives fifty gold ducats 
for a gold ring to wear in remembrance of 
him. 

He appoints Francis de Broflano, citizen of 
Milan, his heir; and defires him, not only as 
his heir, but likewife as his very dear fon, to di- 
vide in two parts the money he fhould find ; one 
for himfelf, and the other for the perfon he had 
affigned him. It flould feem by this, he would 
not mention his daughter by name in a public 
will, as fhe was not born in marriage. This 
daughter died in child-bed fixteen years after 
this, in the year 1384. 

With refpeét to his little eftateat Vauclufe, he 
gives it to the hofpital in that diocefe. 

If Francis de Broffano fhould happen to die 
before him, in his place he makes Lombard de 
Serico his heir, who knows his fentiments ; and 
as he has always found him faithful during his 
life, he hopes he fhall find him fo after his death. 
This appears likewife to be acodocilin favor of 
his daughter. 

His laft bequeft is to his brother Gerard, a 
Carthufian of Montrieu: he defires his heir to 
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write to him immediately after his deceafe, to 
give him the option of a hundred florins of 
gold, payable at once, or by five or ten florins 
every year. 

1570. A few days after he had made _ his 
will, Petrarch fet out on his route. The plea- 
fure with which he undertook this journey to 
Rome, made him believe he was in a condition 
to fupport it; but he foon found he had pre- 
fumed too much upon his ftrength. When 
he got to Ferrara he fell down in a fit, in which 
he continued thirty hours without fenfe or mo- 


tion, and it was fuppofed he was dead; how-. 


ever, they tried the moft violent remedies, in 
hopes thefe might recall his fenfes; ‘ but I felt 
them no more (fays he, {peaking of this af- 
terwards) than a ftatue of Polycletes or Phi- 
dias.’ 

Nicholas II. of Eft; fon of Obizzon, was 
then lord of Ferrara, and the friend and ad- 
mirer of Petrarch; he was extremely touched 
with his fituation, had him brought to his 
houfe, and took the greateft care of him. The 
phyficians, as well as others, thought he was 
dead, and the whole city was in grief. The 
news fpread to Padua, Venice, Milan, and Pa- 
via: crowds came from all parts of Italy to his 
burial. Hugues de Eft, the brother of Nicho- 
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jas, a young man of great merit, who had a fin- 
gular tafte for the converfation of Petrarch, 
frewed him the moft tender attention and care 
during his whole iilnefs ; he went to fee him 
feveral times in the day, fent every moment 
to inquire after him, and had every thing car- 
ried to him he thought might contribute to 
the re-eftablifhment of his health. Petrarch 
acknowledged he owed his furprifing recovery, 
from death itfelf, as it were, to the bounty 
and affeGion of thefe two lords; and expreffed 
the moft lively gratitude for their friendthip. 
Hugues de Eft was fond of tournaments to dif- 
traction. 3 

Thefe tournaments were tiltings, or com- 
bats with lances; equeftrian games, which pre- 
fented an image of war, and helped to form 
warriors, and keep up among them military 
ardour. ‘There were fome traces of them in 
France in the ninth and tenth centuries, men- 
tioned in the chronicle of Taus, and ftrangers 
called them the combats of the French. 

Thefe warlike exercifes paffed from France 
to Germany and England ; and the authors of 
the Byzantian hiftory agree that the people of 
the eaft learned thefe games from the French. 
Whatever precautions were however ufed in 
thefe games, and though edged and pointed 
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weapons were forbidden, they were always dan 


gerous, and fometimes they proved mortal ; Ha 
which induced feveral popes, and fome coun- ied 
cils, to prohibit them: and this was probably He 
the reafon why they were eftablithed in Italy Hal 
later than elfewhere, from the refpeét paid to ae 


the ecclefiaftical authority. A Milanefe’ hifto- ie. 
rian fays, that Barnabas Vifcomti was the firft 
who ordered in that city, in the year’ 1350, 
tiltings on high’ faddles, and tournaments ac- 
cording to the cuftom of France and Germany ; 
after which they foon became the fafhion in 
all the courts of Italy. Hugues de Eft was 
the lord in this country who diftinguifhed 
himfelf the moft in them, and acquired the 
higheft glory. As his life had been often en- 


—— 


dangered by this practice, his relations defired 
Petrarch to try if he could not moderate this 
paffion for glory, which he indulged beyond | 
bounds. Petrarch wrote this young lord the | 
following epittle : hit 
‘T learn with pleafure that you. march ra+ it 
pidly on in the path of glory. It is difficult, | 
and it is fhort. Far from ftopping, I would ate 
affift, I would accelerate you, in fo noble a ca- ; 4 
reer. Go; let nothing detain you: confront, He} 
if neceffary, perils and death: fight for your 
honor, for your country, for your fafety! It 
Bb3 
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is for thefe you ought to difplay your valor, 
and facrifice your life; but it is a madnefs to 
expofe it in fuch ufelefs and dangerous games 
as the equeftrian; there is more rafhnefs in 
this than true courage. Renounce thefe phan- 
toms of war, I conjure you.. My age, rather 
than my judgment, authorifes me to {peak to 
you in this manner: you will pardon iny te- 
merity, in confideration of my zeal. You have 
fhewn fufficiently of. what you are capable in 
thefe exercifes ; it is time to ftop: and it would 
be folly to purfue a courfe where the peril you 
run is greater than the glory you can acquire. 
Leave thefe games to thofe men who can do 
nothing more, who know nothing better, and 
whofe life or whofe death are of no confe- 
quence. Your welfare is precious to your bro- 
thers and your friends, and dear to the repub- 
lic. <A foul like yours ought to be occupied 
with more noble objects. We no where read 
that Cefar or Scipio amufed themfelves with 
any games of this kind.’ 

Hugues de Eft died foon after receiving this 
letter, in Auguit 1370. ‘Tournaments, though 
fo defiruétive to the nobility in France, were 
not put a fiop to till Henry II. was killed in 
one of them. 

When Petrarch was thus recovered by the 
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hofpitality and afteétionate care of the lords of 
Ferrara, he would have purfued his route, but 
the phyficiaus affured him he could not get to 
Rome alive. ‘Their threats would not how- 
ever have prevented his attempting it, if his 
ftrength had feconded his defires; but he was 
unable to fit his horfe. They brought him 
back to Padua, laid down on a foft feat ina 
boat. His unhoped-for return caufed as much 
furprife as joy in that city, where he was re- 
ceived by his lord and the citizens as a man 
come back again from the other world. To 
re-eftablifh his health he went into the coun- 
try, to a place called Arqua, a large village 
fituated on the edge of a hill, which fhelters 
it from the north, famous for its beautiful 
vines, and the excellent wines they produce. 
An everlafting fpring reigns here, and there are 
little villas feattered in a moft agreeable man- 
ner over this delightful place. Petrarch built 
him a houfe at the top of the village, and he 
added to the vines of the country a great num- 
ber of fruit-trees. 

Petrarch had quitted Venice for Padua, dif- 
eufted with that licentioufnels of converfation 
which reigned univerfally there ; and the phi- 
lofophy of <Ariftotle, fo disfigured by former 
commentators, and not much enlightened by 
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Averroes, whofe difciples at Venice believed the 
world co-eternal with God, and made a joke 
of Mofes and his book of Genefis. ‘ Would 
the architeét of the world,’ fay they, ‘ remain 
fo long doing nothing? | Certainly no. Its 
youthful appearance is owing to its revolutions, 
and the changes it has undergone by its de- 
luges and conflagrations,’ They had a great 
contempt for Chrift- and his apoftles, whom 
they treated as idiots; the greateft fathers of 
the church, as enthufiafts; as well as all, thofe 
who did not bow the knee to: Ariftotle and 
Averroes. They called the doétrines of Chrit- 
tianity fables, and:hell and heaven the tales of 
an afs; and finally, they believed that Proyi- 
dence took no care of any thing under the 
region of the moon. Four young Venetians of 
this fe had attached themfelves to Petrarch, 
who loved them, but oppofed their opinions: 
this liberty aftonifhed them; and in confe- 
quence of it Petrarch was examined in a fort 
of juridical manner, and pronounced by thefe 
judges to bea good man without letters: upon 
which occafion Petrarch wrote a treatife, en- 
titled, His Own Ignorance, and that of many 
Others; in which he fays, ‘I care little for 
what they deny me, if I really poffefs the good 
part they allow me to claim.” — 
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Averroes was a Spaniard by birth, who lived 
in the twelfth century : he was a judge, a phy- 
fician, a philofopher, and theologitt: he knew 
neither Greek nor Latin hiftory, nor ancient 
philofophy ; he took the fentiments of Aritio- 
tle from an Arabian tranflation; and men of 
learning agree that the Arabian language is 
very ill calculated to exprefs the turns of the 
Greek, and the philofophical ideas in this 
work. 

Petrarch had himfelf formed the defign of 
confuting the doGtrines of this book ; but he 
engaged father Lewis Marfili, an Auguftine 
monk of Florence, to undertake it: he was a 
man of great natural genius, to which was 
joined indefatigable ftudy. ‘When your lei- 
fure will permit, I conjure you,’ fays he, ‘to 
write againft Averroes, that enraged animal, 
who barks with fo much fury againft Jetus 
Chrift and his apoftles. I have neither time 
nor knowledge equal to fuch a work ; you have 
both ; employ all your powers in it: Chrift him- 
felf will afiift the champion of his caufe; it 1s 
impious for thofe to be filent wha are fo able 
to face this enemy of true religion.’ 

There was great reafon for this pions zeal 
of Petrarch: thefe unfriendly doétrines to the 
peace and falyation of men fpread faft, into- 
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much that Leo X. two centuries after this, pub- 
lithed a bull, in which he forbade any, under 
grievous penalties, to write or teach that the 
foul was mortal. 

Petrarch languifhed all the fummer. John 
de Dondi, his phyfician, or rather his friend, 
(for he would have no phyfician, ) wrote to him 
that he had difcovered the true caufe of his di- 
feafe, and that it arofe from eating fruit, drink- 
ing water, and from his frequent faftings: he 
befought him to alter his diet if he withed to 
live, and to abftain from all falted things, and 
raw fruits or herbs. ‘If you will not believe 
the phyticians,’ fays he, ‘ believe experience, 
and reflect how much you have fuffered this 
year for not following their advice.’ Petrarch 
eafily renounced falt provifion; ‘but as to fruit,’ 
fays he, ‘ which all the phyficians look upon as 
they do hemlock and aconite, Nature muft have 
been a very unnatural mother to give us fuch 
agreeable food, of fuch delightful hue and fra- 
grance, only to feduce her children, by pre- 
fenting them with poifon covered over with 
honey.’ 

John de Dondi, who has been often men- 
tioned as the friend of Petrarch, ‘had a ge-. 
nius,’ fays the latter, ‘that would have raifed 
bim to heaven, if phyfic had not tied him to 
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the earth.’ He. was the greateft phyfician in 
all Italy; and attached to Galeas Vifcomti, who 
gave him yearly two thoufand florins. He 
was alfo a {kilful aftronomer, and the inventor 
of the famous clock placed on the tower of the 
palace at Padua, which was confidered as the 
wonder of the age: befides the hours, it fhewed 
the annual courfe of the fun according to the 
twelve figns of the zodiac, the motion of the 
planets, the phafes of the moon, the months, 
and even the holidays, of the year. Philip de 
Maiziere fays, ‘It was a fphere all of brafs; and 
that, notwithftanding the number. of wheels, 
which could not be reckoned without pulling 
the inftrument to pieces, the whole of its mo- 
tion was governed by one fingle weight.’ John 
wrote a treatife on the baths of Padua, and the 
caufe of the heat of the waters at Albano; and 
he mentions in it, that his father made falt 
without fun and without fire, by a fort of eva- 
poration with Balneum Maris. He alfo wrote 
a treatife on the manner of living in the time 
of the plague. He loved the converfation and 
the works of Petrarch, and often went to fee 
him: they had continual difputes about phy- 
fic, and each remained at the end of them in 
his own opinion. Petrarch permitted him to 
yifit him as aq friend, but not as a phyfician. 
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‘When a phyfician comes in,’ fays he, “I know 
what he will fay; Eat young chicken,» and 
drink warm \water.’ a f 
While Petrarch was thus ftruggling *with 
his diforder and his phyfician, he learned 'a 
piece of news not very likely to forward ‘his 
cure, The pope took it into his head on a 
fudden to return to Avignon ; that city; in con+ 
cert with the queen of Naples, and the kings 
of France and Arragon, had fent him» veffels 
to convoy him thither. Urban gave this rea- 
fon for his conduét; the neceflity of making 
peace between the kings of France and Eng- 
land: but no one doubted that the love of his 
country, the difficulty of inuring himfelf to the 
climate of Rome, the uneafy and rebellious 
character of the Italians, and the importunate 
folicitations of the cardinals, were the caufes of 
it. He was received at’ Avignon with” the 
greateft demonftrations of joy. \ St. Bridget 
told him, ‘If you go to Avignon, you will 
die foon after: the Holy Virgin has revealed 
this to me.’ This pretended revelation hap- 
pened to be accomplifhed: not long after his 
arrival there he was feized with a mortal dif: 
eafe, and died in public the 19th of December, 
1370, having ordered the doors of his houfe to 
be fet open, that all the world might be more 
] 
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imprefied by witneffing his death, ‘ It mutt 
have been a very touching and edifying fight,’ 


rs 


fays a writer of that time, ‘to behold a pope 
extended like a poor man on a forry bed, with 
the habit of St. Bennet, which he always wore, 


his crucifix in his hand, fhewing fuch marks 4h 
of piety, penance, and perfeét refignation. In | 
the courfe of his pontificate he received two 
fingular honors, which might have difcom- ee 
pofed the moft philofophic head; and yet he Hit 
was always the moft humble and modeft of Hit 
men. The emperor of the weft performed the 
office of his equerry, and the emperor of the hid 
eaft abjured fchifm, and acknowledged him as i 
primate of the church. tee 

Petrarch was extremely grieved when he na 
was informed of the return of this pope to | 
Avignon, and was preparing to write to him 
on the fubjeét, when he was informed of his 
death. He made this fhort prayer on the oc- 
cafion: ‘ Lord, have mercy on this good pope, 
and pardon his weaknefs: pafs over the faults 
of his youth, and this fault he has committed 


in his old age; fince, confidering the corrup- 
tion of the times, he may bejuftly called a good 
man.’ Petrarch fpeaks afterwards of his wil- 
dom and fanétity, and that he erred through 
an excefs of kindnefs to thofe around him; 
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and he adds, that he was famous for the mi- 
racles he performed. 

When this news came'to Bologna, to car- 
dinal Anglic his brother, who was legate there, 
it {pread over that city a general grief. They 
relolved to celebrate a folemn fervice, with a 
nagnificence beyond example, for a pope who 
had beftowed fuch fervices on their city: ‘all 
the princes and neighbouring lords were in- 
vited to it, and the ambaffadors of the prin- 
cipal cities; they reckoned up eight hundred 
noble perfons, all dreft in black: the fhops 
were fhut up for eight days. Among the 
princes there was Francis de Corrare, who’ took 
Petrarch along with him: his health was more 
eftablifhed; he found feveral friends who were 
delighted to fee him fo much better, and who 
fhewed him every mark of diftinétion. 

Cardinal Anglic was adored at Bologna, and 
through all Italy; there was no lord more be- 
loved, or who governed with greater wifdom 
and- prudence; his temper was perfectly ami- 
able. He was recalled to Avignon by his bro- 
ther fucceffor, and died in 1388. One of his 
executors was Audibert de Sade, the fon of 
Laura, for whom he had always had a great 
affection. 


1571, The cardinals chofe Peter Roger, 
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nephew of Clement VI. to fill up the place of 
Urban: he took the name of Gregory XJ. He 
had great virtues, and great modefiy.. Soon 
after his exaltation he wrote to Petrarch, whom 
he had long known and loved, in the moft po- 
lite and flattering, manner: in which jhe ex- 
preffed a great defire to fee him, and do him 
fome fervice. In Petrarch’s anfwer to cardinal 
Bruni, he fays, ‘I will:receive no benefice with 
the charge of fouls, however great the revenue: 
the charge of my own is fufficient for me. As 
to the reft, let the holy father do as he pleafes ; 
I fhall be always.his fervant ; ufelefs indeed, but 
faithful and fubmiffive. His generofity may 
infpire me with gratitude, but it will never 
augment my zeal and my attachment. If he 
beftow any office on me, it will be a very fhort 
depofit, for I feel myfelf as a fhadow vanithing 
away. If it will enable me to expiate my fins, 
the fooner the better. I pray God my purga- 
tory may be completed in this world.’ 

In a letter to the cardinal de Cabaffole he 
fays, 

‘Thad projeéted to vifit the pope in the 
fpring: my defign was to go by water as far 
as I could, and the reft of the way in {hort 
journies by land; but there as been no {pring 
this year; a burning fummer has all at once 
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fucceeded a very cold ‘winter. | Notwithftand- 
ine this, I had packed up my goods, ‘when I 
was attacked in May with a violent fever, which 
has difappointed my projects. Thave been very 
ill, the phyficians believed me dead; they fatd 
I fhould not live the tight over, and the next 
day they found me cuted. This has happened 
to mé ten tines in the laftten years.” When 
thefe violent returns of the fever came upor 
Petrarch, the phyficians ¢ame'to him frony all 
the citiés in Italy, either fent by the pritices, 
or attending him from affechon. After‘ many 
altercations, they agreed he could not live over 
midnight, unleis he was prevented fleeping; 
and that by taking fomething for that purpofe, 
he might hold out till morning. No reeard 
was paid to what the phyficians faid; for he 
had exprefsly commanded. ‘his friends and fer- 
vants to do nothing they defiréd, but rather 
the contrary: this faved -his life, and he flept 
in the moft tranquil manner, The next morn- 
ing, when the phyficians re-appeared, to behold 
the accomplithment of their prediétions, what 
was their aftonifhment when they found the 
man who fhould have died at midnight, not 
only alive, but even writing! They contented 
themfelves with faying, ‘ Petrarch is not like 
other men!’ 
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In 1371 the pope fent the cardinal de Ca- | He 
baliole as legaté to Perufia. When he took 
leave of the pope, he faid to him, ‘ Holy fa- 
ther! allow me to recommend to you Petrarch, Hi | 
for the love I bear him, which is not to be ex- Ha 
prefféd; in truth,“he is a phoenix of a man.’ Bt 
He went out repeating this with the warmth : 
of a true friend. 

The cardinal of Bologna, after his departure; 
turned both him and Petrarch into ridicule, 
whom he was difgufted with for the freedom 
with which he declaimed againft the vices of 
the court. © This prelate was intoxicated with 
great pro{perity, and no longer fupported the | 
character he bore at the time he expreffed fo tae | 
great a friendihip for Petrarch, who’ heard of 
this, not by the cardinal de Cabaffole, but by 
accident. ‘I am not aftonithed,’ fays he, ‘ at 
this change. Would you know the reafon of ey 
it? He is the enemy of truth, and I am the 4] 
enemy of lies: he dreads the liberty with which 
Iam animated, and Idetefithe pride with which en & 
he is fwelled. If our fortunes were equal, and | ; 
we were together in a place of freedom, I fay 
not that I fhould be apheenix, that eulogy would 
not become me; but he would certainly appear 
an owl. Such people imagine their wealth, ill 
acquired, and worfe employed, permits them to 
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fay every thing: but there are people who are 
made eloquent by poverty; and others who 
are {truck dumb by riches.’ 

When the cardinal de Cabaffole arrived at 
Perufia, he wrote to Petrarch to congratulate 
him on the reftoration of his health, and the 
fortitude he had.exprefied in ficknefs. 

Petrarch was uneafy for him, as he had been 
ill, that, he fhould undergo the fatigues of a 
journey, fo that‘his letter gave him double joy. 
In his anfwer he exprefies.a great. defire to fee 
him.once more before he dies. ‘I have loved 
you,’ fays he, ‘from my youth; you arealmoft 
the. only friend left me on earth. Ihave been 
twenty-four, years deprived of your:fociety: 
now that you are in my neighbourhood, if my 
ill fate does not purfue me through life, I fhall 
kifs that hand from whence I have received 
fuch affectionate letters, filled with falutary 
advice and holy confolations; and, agreeable 
to the indulgence you have long granted me, 
embrace my dear father with tender affection 
and ardent zeal. I would recall to him our 
happy village days, when we. paffed our hours 
in the woods, fo abforbed that we forgot our 
repafts; and whole nights in delightful dif 
courfe, furrounded by our books, till we were 
furprifed by the appearance of Aurora. You 
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praife my courage in ficknefs: it is true, my 
phylicians and my friends were aftonithed to 
fee me gay and tranquil in the midft of pain, 
without a figh or a tear; but this was the 
gift of Heaven; to Heaven, therefore, be the 
praife !’ 

1372. In the beginning of the fpring Pe- 
trarch tried to fit his horfe, that he might go to 
fee his dear friend the cardinal ; but his ftrength 
failed, he found he could not bear the leaft mo- 
tion. He wrote again to him to exprefs his 
regret. 

‘You are not,’ fays he, ‘like moft ‘of your 
brethren, whofe heads are turned by a bit of 
red cloth, and who forget that they are men, 
and mortal. On the contrary, thefe honors 
only make you the more humble; and I donot 
believe you would change your manner of 
thinking, was you to be adorned with the im- 
perial diadem,’ 

This good cardinal, fo worthy the defcrip- 
tion Petrarch gave of him, could not bear the 
air of Italy; he was fick all the time he was 
there, and died the 26th of Auguft, 1372. His 
body was tranfported to the Carthufians of Bon- 
pas, where his monument ftill remains. 

Petrarch, in a letter to one of his friends, 
{peaks thus of his prefent condition : 

‘I pafs the greateft part of the year in the 
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country, which I have always preferred to cities, 
J scaly I write, I think: thus my life and my 
pleafures are like thofe of youth. Having ftu- 
died fo long, it is aftonifhing that I have learn- 
ed fo little. I hate no one; I envy no one. 
In that firft feafon of life, which is full of er- 
ror and prefumption, I defpifed every one but 
myfelf: in manhood I defpifed none but my- 
felf: in old age I defpife all the world, and 
myfelf more than all. I reverence none but 
thofe I love; and I defire nothing ardently, but 
to die with piety and honor. I dread a mul- 
titude of fervants as I fhould a troop of thieves ; 
IL would have none, if my age and my weak- 
nefs did not oblige me. I take pains to hide my- 
felf, but I cannot efcape vifits; it is an ho- 
nor that difpleafes and wearies me. In my 
ttle houfe on the hills of Euganee I hope 
to pais my few remaining days in tranquillity, 
and to have always before my eyes my dead or 
my abfent friends.’ 

In 1372 war was again lighted up between 
Venice and Padua. The country round the 
latter being ravaged by the enemy, Petrarch 
went with his books, which he confidered as 
his moft.precious treafures, to fhelter himfelf 
at Padua. <A friend advifed him to put his 
name upon his door, and to fear nothing, for it 
would bea fufficient proteétion, Petrarch re- 
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plied, ‘I would not truft to that: Mars is not 
a favourer of the Mufes: I have not fo exalted by 
an idea of myfelf, as to fuppofe this could fhel- © | 
ter me from the fury of war; I even doubt its 
advantage to me in peace.’ He was advifed 
to quit Padua; but the bad ftate of his health, 
the rigour of the feafon, and the danger of tra- ; 
velling, prevented him. 

Petrarch was folicited at this time for his 
Italian works: he fent them, and thefe lines 
with them: ‘I have fent the trifles you afk 
for; they were the amufement of my youth; 
but they require all your indulgence: my age Bae 
muft excufe the faults of the ftyle, the intoxi- ad 
cations of love, and the variations-of my foul. lah 
It is a fhame for an old man to fend you fuch ed 
frivolous productions: but with what face | 
could I refufe you verfes which are in the hands Hf 
of every one, and even fung about the ftreets, Hd 
and which the world prefers to thofe folid com- bia 
pofitions | have made in riper age ?’ i 


———————eeEeEE———e—e—eEEeeee 


Francis de Corrare, lord of Padua, perceiv- 
ing the ftrength of the Venetians, figned a 
peace on the terms they prefcribed, which were 
very humbling. One of the articles was, that 





he fhould come himfelf, or fend his fon, to afk 

pardon for the infults he had been guilty of, 

and to fwear an inviolable fidelity. Francis 

{ent his fen, and begged Petrarch to accom- 
Cc g 
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pany him; and, though he withed to decline 
it, he would not, having fo many obligations 
to this lord. Accompanied with a great train, 
they arrived at Venice in September, 1373, 
where Petrarch was received with the greateft 
honor. Whether the majefty of the fenate 
awed him, or his memory was loft, Petrarch 
could not pronounce the difcourfe he had pre- 
pared ; but fo great was the defire to hear him, 
that they difmified the affembly to the next 
day: he was then more fortunate; he fpoke 
with grace and energy, and was highly ap- 
plauded. The fon of Francis Corrare afked 
pardon on one knee. The doge raifed him, 
faying, ‘ Go, and fin no more; neither you, nor 
your father !’ 

Francis faid one day to Petrarch, ‘I am afto- 
nifhed, and I am not aftonifhed, at the good 
and evil that happens in the world; explain to 
me this enigma.’ Petrarch replied, ‘ It is not 
impoffible to reconcile the contradiétion your 
genius has propofed. When you meditate on 
the corruption of men’s hearts, you are furprifed 
at the good they do; but it is the rarity of this 
virtue caufes your aftonifliment, and that ceafes 
when you reflect that it is God who is the au- 
thor of all good... With refpeét to evil, it is 
wonderful to behold the fon confpire againft 
the father, the brother againft the brother, the 
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wife againft her hufband, and the ungrateful hi ! 
man again{t his benefactor; but this wonder } 
ceafes when we review the hiftory of the world, 
and obferve what paffes every day init, If I 
have explained your enigma, I thall be glad; | 
if I have not, I fhall learn it moft willingly a 
from you.’ This lord loved Petrarch in the | 
tendereft manner; his 8 reateft pleature was to 
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converfe with him, and he went often to fee | 
him in his little houfe at Arqua. He faid to Hit 
him one day, ‘ You have written fomething Hi 


for all your friends but me.’ | 

Petrarch had thought fome time of com- be 
pofing fomething for this lord; but he was 4 
doubtful on what fubjeét to fix. At laft he 
compofed a treatife on government, in which 
he might indireétly praife his virtues, and warn 
him of fome faults he had remarked in his 
condu@. The fentiments of this work would 
not be at all new to this age, though they were 
very great for that in which he lived; and he | 
gives a high idea of the talents and virtues of. | a 
Paindis Corrare, in which he agrees with the ue 
beft authors of that time. He 

1374. After Petrarch’s return from Venice Bi 
he had not an hour's eafe ; his fever undermined 
him very fenfibly ; and he languifhied through 
a tedious diforder, expiring by inches. Never- 
thelefs he made no change in his manner of 
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living: he paffed the greateft part of the day 
in reading and writing. He happened at this 
time to meet with the Decameron of Boccace, 
which he had never feen before, though they 
had been united twenty-four years. He had 
not time to read it attentively, but he fpeaks 
of it in the following manner in a letter to 
Boccace. 

‘T have only run over your Decameron, and 
therefore am not capable of forming a true 
judgment of its merit; but, upon the whole, 
it has given mea great deal of pleafure: the 
freedoms in it are excufable, from having been 
written in youth, from the fubjects it treats of, 
and the perfons for whom it was defigned. 
Among a great number of gay and witty jokes, 
there are, however, many grave and pious fen- 
timents. I did as moft people do, I payed 
moft attention to the beginning and the end 
Your defcription of the people is very true and 
pathetic, and the touching ftory of Grifildis 
has been ever fince laid up in my memory, that 
I may relate it in my converfations with my 
friends. A friend of mine at Padua, a man 
of wit and knowledge, undertook to read it 
aloud ; but he was fcarcely got through halt 
of it, when his tears prevented his going on: 
he attempted it a fecond time, but his fighs 
and fobs obliged him to defift. Another of my 
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friends determined on the fame adventure, and 
after having read from the beginning to the end, 
without the leat alteration of voice or gefture, 
he faid, returning the book, It muft be owned 
this is a touching hiftory ; and I fhould have 
cried, could I have believed it true; but there 
never was, nor ever will be, a woman like Gri- 
fildis.’ 

This was Petrarch’s laft letter: he clofes it 
by faying, ‘Adieu, my friends; adieu, my let- 
tere}: | 

Soon after this he was found dead in his li- 
brary, July 18, 1374, with one arm leaning on 
a book. As he had been often feen to pafs 
whole days in this attitude, thofe who beheld 
him were not at firft alarmed ; but on a nearer 
view, finding in him no figns of life, they gave 
themfelves up to the moft bitter grief. It was 
fuppofed he was taken off at laft by an apo- 
plexy ; but as no one was with him, this could 
not be known. His death caufed a general 
grief and confternation; they came from all 
parts in crowds to pay their laft duty to a man 
who had been the greateft ornament of their 
country, and had raifed its fame on all occa- 
fions. Francis de Corrare, with the bifhop and 
clergy, and all the nobility of Padua, came to 
Arqua to attend his obfequies. The body of 
Petrarch, dreffed in a flame-coloured catiock, 
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which was the habit of the canons of Padua, 
was carried by fixteen doétors on a bier, co- 
vered with a cloth of gold, lined with ermin, 
to the parifh church of Arqua, which was hung 
ina manner fuitable to this folemn ceremony. 
After the funeral oration, which was pronounc- 
ed by Bonaventure de Peraga, of the order of 
the hermits of St. Auguftine, the body was 
interred in a chapel of the Virgin, which Pe- 
trarch had built in this church. Some time 
after Francis de Broffano, having raifed a mar- 
ble tomb on four columns oppofite the fame 
church, had his body removed thither, and en- 
graved three Latin verfes to his memory: the 
rhime is their only merit. 


Frigida Franfcifci tegit hic lapis offa Petrarce 
Sufcipe, Virgo parens, animam: fate Virgine parce ; 
Feflaque jam terris cceli requiefcat in arce, 


In 1667 Paul de Valdezucchi; proprietor of 
Petrarch’s houfe at Argua, had his but in 
bronze placed on this maufoleum. 

In 1630 fome perfons broke into this tomb, 
and took away fome of Petrarch’s bones to fell 
them, The fenate of Venice, enraged at this 
facrilege, punifhed thofe who were guilty of it 
with extreme feverity, and in the decree againft 

































VI. PETRARCH. . o6a 


them expreffed the higheft refpeét for the afhes 
of this great man. 

Through all Italy there was a general weep- 
ing and lamentation: they all cried out, ‘The 
father of letters is no more, the light of our 
age is extinguifhed ’’ Funeral fongs were com- 
pofed in every city to his memory; and Aretin 
gives him a diftinguifhed place in the great 
work he compofed ; and Francis Soccheti, one 
of the beft Italian poets of that age, compofed 
a canzone, at the beginning of which he re- 
prefents heaven rejoicing, earth lamenting, pur- 
gatory weeping, and hell howling, at his death. 
It was at Florence, his native country, they 
felt his death moft fenfibly ; for it was there his 
zeal, his merit, was moft known, and where 
the moi{t intimate friends he had left refided ; 
Boccace, Collucio Salutati, and father Marfili. 

As foon as Petrarch’s will was opened, Fran- 
cis Broflano, his heir, fent to all his friends the 
fmall legacies he bequeathed them. When 
Boccace received his, and the letter wrote with 
it, he made the following reply : 

‘When I faw your name, I felt immediately 
the contents of your letter. I had already heard 
from public report, the happy tranflation of our 
maiter from this earthly Babylon to the hea- 
venly Jerufalem. My firft intention was to 
haye yilited the tomb of my father, and to bid 
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him my laft adieu, and to mix my tears with 
yours: but it isnow ten months I have been 
attacked with a languihing diforder, which 
has weakened and. altered me fo much, you 
would not know me. Iam no longer fat nor 
frefh-coloured, as when you faw me at Ve- 
nice: iny fides are fhrunk, my eyes become 
dim, my hands tremble, and my knees knock 
againft one another. After having read your 
jetter, I wept all night for my dear mafter: not 
indeed for him; his prayers, his fafts, his life, 
permit me not to doubt his happinefs: but I 
weep for myfelf, and for his friends, whom he 
has left. in this world, as a veffel without a pilot 
in a ftormy fea. _ I judge by my grief of yours, 
and that of Tullia, my dear fifter, and your 
amiable wife, whom I beg you will reafon with, 
as well as confole for her great lofs, which fhe 
ought long ago to have expeéted: women are 
weaker than men on thefe occafions, and there- 
fore require their utmoft affiftance and confo- 
lation. 

‘Tf envy Arqua the happinefs it enjoys, in 
receiving into its bofom the afhes of a man 
whofe heart. was the refidence of the Mufes, 
the fanétuary of philofophy, of eloquence, and 
the fine arts. This village, hardly known even 
at Padua, will become famous through the 
world: it will be refpeéted as we refpeét Mount 
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Paufilippo, becaufe it contains the cinders of 
Virgil; Ternas and the banks of the Euxine, 
for the tomb of Ovid; and Smyrna, becaufe 
Homer died and was buried there. The failor 
who returns from the ocean, and who, charged 
with riches, fails along the Adriatic Sea, fhall 
fall proftrate when he difcovers the hills of 
Euganee! ‘‘ They inclofe,” he will cry out, 
‘¢ that great poet, who was the glory of the 
world!” Ah! unhappy country! thou didfi 
not merit fuch an honor! Thou haft neg- 
le@ed to cherifh the moft illuftrious of thy 
children! Thou wouldft have careffed him 
if he had been capable of treafon, avarice, en- 
vy, and ingratitude: fo truly is that old pro- 
verb verified, ‘‘ No one is a prophet in his own 
country.” 

‘You propofe, you fay, to erect him a mau- 
foleam: I approve your defign; but permit 
me to hint to you one reflection; it is, that 
the tombs of great men ought never to be raifed 
at all, or anfwer in magnificence to the renown 
of their heroes! ‘This was what Fortune did 
for Pompey: fhe thought it not proper to en- 
clofe his afhes in an urn, or to cover his body 
with the fineft marble; but fhe gave him for a 
fepulchre all that region which is watered by 
the fea, from Pelufium to Canope, and the hea- 
ven for his monument, that the pafling tra- 
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veller might tread lightly, and dread to tram- 
ple under foot the body of that great man, who 
had marched over the heads of thofe kings he 
had fubdued by his arms. | If he had died with 
glory in Rome, I doubt whether the maufo- 
leum of ArtemiHia had been equal to his de- 
fert. 

‘My mafter has given me at his death a 
new proof of his friendfhip and generofity, of 
which I have received fo many proofs during 
his life: I accept it with gratitude; I with I 
was not in a fituation to receive it. I beg of 
you to inform me what is become of the pre- 
cious library of this illuftrious man. They fay 
there are perfons commiffioned to examine his 
works, and decide their fate: I dread left this 
office fhould be given to lawyers, who think 
they know all things, when they have con- 
fufed their heads with the chicaneries of law. 
God preferve the works of my matter from fall- 
ing into fuch hands as thefe! Science has no 
enemies fo powerful as ignorant perfons ; they 
are always envious, hide the beft parts of an 
author, condemn what they do not underftand, 
and corrupt the whole of his works. Be upon 
your guard; for if things were to go thus, 
how irreparable would the lofs be to letters in 
Italy! I heard he had written me a long letter, 


with a tranflation he made of the laft novel of 
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my Decameron, as a compliance with my ad- 
vice, that he would fave himfelf as much as 
poflible from the fatigue of writing: I have not 
received thefe kind marks of his attention. I 
am concerned for the trouble I give you, and 
beg of you, my dear brother, to confider me as 
a friend, and entirely yours. 

‘My weaknefs is fo great that I have been 
three whole days in writing this letter.’ 

Boccace did not long furvive his mafter; he 
died the twenty-firft of December, 1375. Col- 
lucio Salutati wrote to acquaint Francis Brof- 
fano with this mournful event, and, after giv- 
ing the greateft praife to Boccace, begs Pe- 
trarch’s poem called Africa. ‘I will,’ fays he, 
‘ defray all the charges of copying it. I know 
I do not deferve this honor; but I will venture 
to fay, your putting it into my hands fhall not 
tarnifh the glory of Petrarch.’ Francis fent 
it him, defiring him to correct, and not to pub- 
lifth it. Salutati’s defign was to have made fe- 
veral well-correéted copies of it, to fend to Bo- 
loyna, Paris, and England; and to place one in 
a celebrated houfe in Florence for the ufe of 
the public. He was prevented by this prohi- 
bition, and by finding a chafm in the poem, 
either placed apart accidentally by Petrarch, or 
omitted by the copiers. It feems extraordinary 
that Petrarch fhould never have fhewn Boc- 
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eace a poem he had fpent fo much time in 
compofing, and that he fhould have been fo 
long ignorant of the Decameron, undoubtedly 
the beft work of Boccace, and an admirable fa- 
tire on the monks. The latter was probably 
owing to the reverence of Boccace for Petrarch, 
who could not think of prefenting him with a 
work which, being meant to expofe vice, might 
probably in fome parts offend the delicacy and 
fublimity of his fentiments; and Petrarch would 
not read his poem to Boccace, becaufe he was 
not fatisfied with it himfelf. 


CONCLUSION. 


WE have now finithed the account of Pe- 
trarch: and when a life Gf I may fo fpeak) 
paints itfelf, it would be a reproach to the re- 
fleétion of the writer, and a very ill compli- 
ment to the penetration of the reader, to at- 
tempt to draw it over again by a fummary of 
infipid affertions. I fhall therefore only re- 
mark one particular, which, with all feeling 
hearts, will apologize for that unfixed and va- 
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riable temper fo jufily afcribed to Petrarch, 
and this was his tender and ardent paftion for 
Laura, which entirely unfettled him for twenty 
years, and produced a reftleffnefs in. his mind 
(not formed perhaps by nature in the calmeft 
mould) through every fucceeding period of life. 
Had his profeffion and happy lot permitted him 
to have filled up the facred and delightful re- 
lations of a hufband and father; could he have 
brought up with tender and virtuous care the 
pledges of an honorable affection, (as from the 
principles of humanity and juftice he did the 
innocent offspring of a difhonorable one,) and 
thus given a public example of parental vir- 
tue; could he have rewarded with his efteem, 
and foothed with his attention, the cares of a 
tender mother and a faithful wife; how much 
would it have promoted his happinefs, and 
heightened his worth! As it was, he frequently 
led the life of a wanderer, to whom the fweets 
of a kind and cheerful home are unknown and 
unhoped for, to alleviate the toils of life, and 
the diftreffes of humanity ; and with the finett 
tafte for knowledge, the moft perfed fympathy 
with nature, and the moft lively and pi@u- 
re{que imagination, he often felt all the languor 
of difcontent.. His heart was formed for ten- 
dernefs; but, alas! it fixed where its affeGtions 


could not be facredly confirmed. This uncer- 
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tain {pring of joy at laft entirely failed ; and his 
friends, one after another, followed the fame 
beaten track. 

From youth to manhood he was a prey to 
the keeneft fenfibility: from manhood to old 
age he was firuggling to recover a calm and 
virtuous ftate of foul; but, often pierced with 
regret for the hours he had loft in the early 
part of his life, and with forrow for the death 
of thofe he tenderly loved, he was continually 
interrupted in this great and noble purfuit. 
What a ftriking leffon for youth! What an 
awful leffon for all human beings! to engage 
them to feize with ardour thofe fair and un- 
ruffled moments that may fix the moft pure 
and facred principles in their hearts, and lay 
the foundation of that folid peace through life, 
which, once loft, we have feen is never per- 
fectly regained; not even under the influence 
and. direction of the brighteft underftanding, 
and the moft fervent piety. 

Thofe readers who have been interefted in 
the fortune of Petrarch, will pity his fate, ad- 
mire his fublime and exalted genius, and re- 
vere his humble piety, which their candour, 
penetration, and fenfibility, will draw out to 
life from this faint and imperfect reprefentation. 


INDEX. 











































TN, Di Be xX. 


Accrajou1, Nicholas, Petrarch’sfecond Mecznas, 95. his 
valour and accomplifhments, 96. governor to the prince 
of Tarentum, 7bid.promotes his marriage with queen Joan, 
97. efcapes with him to Florence and Villeneuve, ibid. 
fent to Naples, 98. made grand fenechal, 99. quarrels with 
John Barrili, 120. reconciled by Petrarch, 121. prefleshim 
to fettle at Naples, 167. lofes his fon, 169. his grief, 7bi2. 
prefents Zanobito the emperor, 210. lofes his great repu- 
tation, 212. fent by the pope to Milan, 272.vifits Petrarch 
there, zid. dies 341. 

Accuife, Mainard, his charaCter, 6. goes to vilit Petrarch at 
Parma, 7. makesa further tour, iid. robbedand murdered, 
14. his body found, and buried with honor, 18. 

Albornos, cardinal legate, arrivesat Milan, 175. his great 
qualities, 176, 7. his magnificent reception, 177, 8. his 
kindnefs to Petrarch, 178. 

Anglic, cardinal legate, his amiable qualities, 380. 

Ann, emprefs, writes to Petrarch, 265. delivered of a fon, 


A985, 

Anthony, St. his body removed, 30. 

Avetroes, tenets of hisdifciples, 373, 4, his ignorance, 375. 
confuted by Lewis Marfili, zbzd. 


Barzsatusfettled at Sulmone, 36. defires Petrarch to fend 
himhis Africa, 107. his kindnefs to Petrarch, ibid. dies of 
the plague, 324. 

Baftia overthrown by an earthquake, 223. 

Benintendi,chancellorofV enice,anadmirerofPetrarch,321. 

Berchier, Peter le, his kindnefs to Petrarch at Paris, 279. 
tranflates Livy, 281. affifted probably by Petrarch, 282. 
his Moral Reductory, ibid. dies, 285. 

Bezzozi,Paganino, Petrarch’s attachment to,2I, dies of the 
plague, zhzd. 

Birel, John,general ofthe Carthufians, his fan&tity,154,251. 
his advice to Petrarch, 254. dies, 255. 

Boccace, John,attached to Florence, 36. his character, 44. 
his union with Petrarch, 42. his love for king Robert’s na- 
tural daughter, ibid. is fent to recall Petrarch to Florence, 
62. reproaches Petrarch for ftyling him a poet, 213. vifits 
himat Milan, 261. fends him a copy of Dante, 263. his 
account ofa fingular adventure, 298-——300.his panic, 30r. 
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his Decameron, account of, 304. reforms his manners, 
307. goes to Naples and Venice, 317. pafles the fummer 
with Petrarch there,321.returns to Florence, 322. goes to 
Avignon, 331. Petrarch’s legacy to him, 367. dies, 397. 
never faw Petrarch’s Africa, 398. nor fhewed him his De- 
cameron, ibid. the reafons conjectured, zbzd. 

Bologna, cardinal Guy of, his birth and talents, 28. his fa- 
vor to Petrarch, zbzd. Clement VI’s character of him, 
ibid. legate tothe king of Hungary, 29, 30. arrives at Pa- 
dua, 30. removes the body of St. Anthony, zbid. converfes 
with Petrarch, 31. lofes his mother, 118. goes to Paris, 
140. ridicules cardinal de Cabaflole and Petrarch, 383. 

Boflalaro, James, his fingular character, 242. his popularity, 
2.43. flights Petrarch’s advice, 243, 244. animates the Pa- 
vians, zbid. taken by Galeas Vifcomti, 244. delivered up 
to his brother monks, zd7d. and by them imprifoned, zbid. 

Broflano, Francis de, marries Petrarch’s daughter, 291. his 


heir, 368, 393. 
Bull, golden, its origin, 224. 


CaBassoLe, Philip de, made Patriarch of Jerufalem, 331. 
his regard for Boccace, zbid, made acardinal, 363. fent le~ 
gate to Perufia, 383. recommends Petrarch to pope Gres 
gory XI. zbzd. dies 385. 

Charles IV. emperor, arrives in Italy, 196. his kindnefs to 
Petrarch, 198.negociates a peace with the V ifcomtis, 202. 
his magnificent entrance into Milan,203.receives the iron 
crownthere, 204. is crowned at Rome, 208. is affronted 
in his return, 213. his joy at the birth of a fon, 285. his 
prefent to Petrarch, zdzd. invites him a third time, 297. 
leads the pope’s horfe, 361. performs the office of deacon, 
362. makes a fhameful peace with the Vifcomtis, zhzd. 

Chriftian, Luke, canon of Modena, 6. goes to vifit Petrarch 
at Parma, 7. makes a further tour, zbzd. robbed and 
wounded, 14. 

Ciani, father, his advice to Boccace and Petrarch, 299, 300, 
its effect on Boccace, 201. 

Clarence, duke of, his marriage, 352, 3. 

Clement VI. pope, altered the jubilee, 44. his goodnefs and 
courtefy, 46. his illnefs,108. dies, 149, his character, 150. 

Colonna, cardinal, dies, 1. 

= Old Stephen, his prediction, 2. dies of age and 
orief, 6, 
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Colonna, Young Stephen, vifits Petrarch at Pavia, 339: i 

Copra, Henry, a goldfmith,his enthufiafm for Petrarch,256. 1k 
vifited by him at Bergamo, 258. Rise 

Corrare, James de, (lord of Padua) gives Petrarch a canon- 
ry,.27. murdered by a relation, 48. Petrarch’s concern 
at his death, 49, 50. Hai 

Francis de, makes peace with the Venetians, 387. Ha | 

fends his fon to afk their pardon, ibid. attends Petrarch’s Tae 
obfequies, 392. 

Correge, Azon de, his misfortunes, 218, 251. dies of the 
plague, 315. 

DavpuHINE re-united to the crown of France, 81. 

Dondi, Johnde,Petrarch’s phyfician, 367. difcovers thecaufe 
ofhis diforder, 376.his genius and learning, 377. his wri- 
tings, ibid. 

Dondolo, Andrew, doge of Venice, his regard for Petrarch, 
58. invites him to Venice, 167. dies, 189. Petrarch’s cha- 
racter of him, zdzd. 

EARTHQUAKE at Rome, &c. 22. Petrarch’s concerns and 
apprehenfions, zbzd. 

7 —— at Baftia, 223. | iH 

Edward III. befieges Rheims, 273. approaches Paris, ibid, it 
diftrefled by a ftorm, ibid. confents to a peace, 274. Sere 

Eft, Nicholas II. of, his care of Petrarch, 369. ih} 

—- Hugues de, his attention to Petrarch, 370. his love of Sans 
tournaments checked by Petrarch, 371. his death, 372. ahi 

Fasrer, Marin, doge of Genoa, beheaded, 216. the caufe § 
of it, ibid. 

Florence, bifhop of, vifits Petrarch at Vauclufe, 120. 

Froiffard, John, the hiftorian at Milan, 354. not known to 
Petrarch, ibid. 


Genoes®, their diftrefs, 179. fend a deputation to John 
Vifcomti, 180. 

Gonzagua,Lewis de,lord of Mantua,refigns the government 
to his three fons, 23. 

Guy de, his character, 23. his reception of Pe- 
trarch, ibid. 24. his friendfhip for him, 26. 

Gregory XI. chofen pope, 381. writes to Petrarch, idzd. 


Huncary, king of, feizes Naples, 28, 29. puts to death 
Charles Duras, 29. fends ambafladors to the pope, ibid.re- 
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turns to Hungary, zbid. conquers Naples again, 99. con» 
fents to a truce, 100. ; 


{nnocenT VI.chofen pope, 155.his character, :bid.thought 
Petrarch a magician, ibid. 

Joan, queen, flies into Provence, 29. is releafed from impri- 
fonment, 98. marries the prince of Tarentum, ibid. fells 
Avignon to the pope, 9g. arrives at Naples, zdid. takes 
refuge at Gayette, ibid. tried and acquitted, 100. 

John, king of France, arrives at Avignon, 80, 155. refides at 
Villeneuve, 81. invites Petrarch to Paris, 168. taken pri- 
foner by the Englith, 226. prifoner at London, 273. re- 
turns to his kingdom, 278. his entry into Paris, 7bid. com- 
plimented by Petrarch3279. vifits pope Urban VI. at Avig- 
non, 314. 

[fabella, of France, her entry into Milan, 275. married to 
John Galeas Vifcomti, 276. has a daughter, 338. 

Jubilee, at Rome, 44, 45. 


La ius retiredtoRome, 36. marries, 163. quarrels with 
Socrates, 234. reconciled by Petrarch, 235. : 

Leonce Pilate, Boccace’s defcription of, 317. Petrarch’sad- 
dition toit, 322. his tragical death, 332—4. histranflation 
of Homer, 435. 


Maupuict, John, Petrarch’saccount of, 341. refufes to ftay 
with Petrarch, 354. Petrarch’s remonftrances with him, 
344,45-hisrage oftravelling, 346. his great learning, 349. 

Marin, Fabier, doge of Genoa, beheaded, 215. the caufe of 
it, 216. 

Milanefe, diftrefles of, 287. 

Modio, fecretary to Azon de Correge, 217. the friend of 
John Petrarch, zd. declines living with Petrarch, 218, 

Montrieux, Carthufians of, perfecuted, 165. 


PANDOLPH, a gallant cavalier, 221. his attachment to Pe- 
trarch,222. driven from Milan by Barnabas V ifcomti,zbid. 
Pavia befieged by the Vifcomtis, 242. taken, 244. 
Petrarch, Francis, his Addrefs to Death, 5. fends his cookin 
fearch of Chriftian and Accuife, 13. hears of their difafter, 
14. his affliction, zbzd. vifits Gonzagua, lord of Mantua, 
2.2. his reception there, 23. vifits Virgil’s birth-place, 24. 
goes to Padua, 27. is made canon there, ibid. vifitshis fon 
at Verona, 36. returns to Padua, zbid. his diftrefs at Lu- 
zora, 39. goes to Parma and Florence, 39, 40. his emo- 
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tions there, 40. his account of his journey to Rome, 42. at 
gains the jubilee, 47. returns to Padua, zbid. ftops at inthe: 
Arezzo, his birth-place, ib7d. writes to Quintilian on find- f 
ing his Inftitutes, 77d. is {hewn the houte in which he was 
born, 48. ftops at Florence, idid. his concern at the death 
of James deCorrare, 50.hears wonders ofhis brother, zbid. 
reviews his manufcripts, 52. burns many, 53. writes on 
\ the death of Laura, 62. is recalled from banifhment, ibid. 
the reafon of it, 66, goes to Avignon and Vauclufe, 70. his 
reafons forit.zzd. takes his fon from fchool, 71. criticifes 
Cicero, 72. arrives at Vauclufe, 79. at Avignon, 80. ‘his 
fentimentsof Rienzi,84. warns the pope againtt the phyfi- 
cians, 110. inveighed againft by them, 115.-hisaccount of 
Rienzi’s march, 128, andprocefs, 129. and furprifing pre- Hit 


ae 


fervation, r31.of the rage for poetry at Avignon, 132. de- 
clines the place of fecretary to the pope, 136. his-ftyle too 7 
elevated for the church of Rome, 137. a fubje& given ete 
him, 138. his employments at Vauclufe, 139.. urges the 
Genoele;to peace, 140. fets out for Italy,'147. ftops at 
Cavaillon, 148. detained there by a ftorm, zézd. returns 
to 'Vauclufe, ibid. fatirifes pope Clement VI. 1§3. not j 
pleafed with the eleCtion of Innocent VI. 155. lofes his ti 
faithful fifherman, 156. refufes an eftablifhment in the 
pope’s court,158.arrives at Montrieux, 164. leaves Avig~ 
non, 170. and Vauclufe, 171. fettlesat Milan, 172. de- 
{cription of his houfe there, zdid. delightful to him, 172. 
his defcription of the caftle of Colomban, 182. his houfe 
at Vauclufe fet on fire, 183. is prefented with a Greek 
Homer, 180. fent on an embaily to the emperor, 188. 
addreffes the people of Milan,1g1. interrupted by an aftro- 
loger, ibid. is godfather to Barnabas Vifcomti’s fon, 193. 
goes to meet the emperor at Mantua, 196. his reception 
and difcourfe with that prince, 198. recommends Lelius 
to him, 206. is difpleafed at his departure, 214. fends for 
his fon from Verona, 216.waits for the emperor at Baftia, Hae | 
223. finds him at Prague, 224. returns to Milan, 225. + 
his furprife and concern at the battle of Poitiers, 229. 
created by the emperor count Palatine, 231. reconciles 
Lzlius and Socrates, 235. his character of hisfon, 241. 
writes a treatife on the remedies of good and bad fortune, 
244, his dedication of it, 7b7d. his reception at Bergamo, 
258. hisadvice to Boccace, 262. his account of avilit from 
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him, did. his praifes of Dante, 264. is robbed by his fon, 
2.67. removes to St. Simplicien, zdzd. is reconciled to his 
fon, 270. goes to Paris, 276. his account of the dreadful 
condition of France, z4id. compliments king John on his 
delivery,279.admires the dauphin,zbid.his difcourfe with 
him and his father, 280. takes leaveofthem, 281. goes 
to Milan, 283. his picture of the French militia, zd7d. 
fixes at Padua,287.his concern for the lofs of his fon,291. 
marries his daughter, zézd. removes to Venice, 308.-gives 
his boqksto the republic,zb7d.rejoices at pope U rhan’s ex- 
altation, 314. refufes the place of his fecretary, 767d. his 
account of the Italian jugglers, 326. a falfe report of his 
death, 331. goes to Pavia, 338. enters his grand climacte- 
ric, 339. his delight at the pope’s removal to Rome, 351. 
his-remarks onthe French, and on the preceding popes, 
ibid. the diftinction fhewn him at the duke of Clarence’s 
marriage-feaft; 354. hears of the death of his little grand- 
fon,~355.° embarks on the Po, 358. returns home, 359. 
makes his will, 366. the contentsof it, 366—369. fets out 
for Rome, 36g. falls down ina fitat Ferrara,| zbid. his 
death again reported, zbzd. his gratitude to Nicholas and 
Hugues d’Eft, 370. returnsto Padua in a boat; 373. goes 
to Arqua, builds a houfe there, zb7d. his reafons for quitting 
Venice, iézd. his pious zeal againft Averroes. 375. the 
caufe of his difeafe, 376. hisconcern at the pope’s return 
toAvignon, 379. his prayer onthe occafion of the pope’s 
death, z/id. his fever returns, 382. his life faved by difre- 
garding his phyficians, zbid. unable to fit his horfe, 385. 
folicited for his Italian works, 387. goes to Venice with 
young Francis de Corrare, 388. harangues the fenate, zbzd. 
his fentiments on good and evil,zszd. compofes a treatife 
ongovernment, 389. meets withthe Decameron of Boc- 
cace, 390. his opinion of it, zbzd. found dead inhis library, 
391. the confternation it occafioned, 392. his obfequies 
and tomb, zzd. his epitaph and buft, 247d. his bones ftolen, 
393. the grief for hisdeath throughout Italy, zbid. a con- 
cluding remark on the confequences of hisattachment to 
Laura, andon the leffonthat may be drawn fromit, 399— 
401. 

Petrarch, John, (the fon) taken from Parmafchool, 71. made 
canon of Verona, 121. his father’s pictureof him, 122. 
Simonides’s account of him, 261. his father difpleafed with 
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TANGDUEVXT 


him, did. robs his father, 267. hisdiffolutenefs, zdd. his 

father reconciled tohim, 270. dies of the plague, 290. 

-Frances, (the daughter) married, 291. diedin child- 

bed, 368. 

—-~ Gerard, (the brother) his pregrefs in the {piritual 
life, 22.' wonders related of him, 50, 52. his piety, 165. 
his brother’s legacy to him, 368. 

Petroni, father, his miracles, 300. 

Plague at Milan, 19, 287. at Avignon, 289. at Parma, 290. 
at Padua, 308. at Florence, 317. 

Poitiers, battle of, 226. | 








Riewnztr,Nicholas,arrives at Naples,124.retires among the 
hermits, ibzd. raifes afeditionatthe jubilee, zbid. goes to 
the emperor at Prague,125. imprifoned for herefy, 126. 
fent to Avignon, 128. imprifonedthere, 130. preferved 
by hispoetry, 131. Petrarch’s account of it, zbzd. releafed 
by Innocent VI. 194. fet afide as fenator, 195. maflacred 
by the people, 196. 

Rinucci, Francis, (or Simonides) attached to Florence, 36. 
his character andemployments, 40, 41. 

Rofe, romance of the, fent by Petrarch to Guide Gonzagua, 
26. his accountofit, 27. . 


SeTTimo Gui,fettledat Avignon,21,36.diftrefles Petrarch 
by his ambition, 160. prevented from accompanying Pe- 
trarch into Italy, 182. appointed archbithop ot Geioa, 
269. 

Simonides. (See Rinucci, Francis.) 

Socrates, his grief for cardinal Colonna, 6.prefles Petrarch to 
returntoFrance, zjzd. Petrarch’s uneatine(s for him, 22. 
at Vauclufe, 182. is reconciled to Lzlius, 235. is per{e- 
cuted, 266. invited by Petrarch to Milan, zéid. dies of 
the plague, 296. 

Sonnets on Laura, 62, 113. 


‘TAILLERAND, cardinal de, complained of by the king of 
Hungary, 29. his character, 83. influences the election of 
pope Innocent VI. 155. jokeson Petrarchasamagician, 
156,170. 

Tarentum, prince of, married to queen Joan, 98. acknow-~ 
ledged king of Naples, 101. 

‘Turenne, vifcounte(s, her afcendantat Avignon, 80. magni« 
ficent marriage ofher filter, 7474. 
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Usapini gives an afylum tobanditti, 1§. tavaged by’ the 
Florentines, 18. 

Venetians, theirincreafing commerce,§8.their war with the 
Genoefe, 59, 140. deftroy the Genoefe fleet, 179. haraff, 
ed by the Genoefe, 188. make peace with them, -215. 

_ their war with Padua, 386. make peace, 387. 

Vifcomti, John,archbifhop and governor of Milan, his intte- 
pidity, 92, 93. his affected humility, 94. an anonymous 
letter afcribed to him, bid. urges Petrarch to fettle at Mi- 
lan, 172. entertains the pope’s legate, 177. his views on 
Genoa, 180. engages to protect the Genoefe, 181. takes 

_ pofleffion of Genoa, ibid, invites the emperor tobe crown~ 
ed at Milan, 186. dies, 190. his character and epitaph, 
190, 191. his eftates poffeffed by his three nephews, Ig1. 

Vifcomti, Matthew, his diflolute life, 192. found dead in his 
bed, 219. 

Barnabas, his cruelty, 192, 220, 222. his wife called 

the queen, ibid. attacks Bologna, 297. 

Galeas, faves Petrarch from an imminent danger, 
178. hisamiable character, 193. idolizes Petrarch, and is 
efteemed by him, zbzd. goes out to meet the emperor, 202. 
removes to Pavia, 271. his fine palace there, 330. his 
courage and patience, 338, 339. fends for Petrarch, 352. 
marries his daughter to the duke of Clarence, 352, 353+ 
weeps for the lofs of Petrarch’s grandfon, 335- 

Vitri, Philip de, chaplain to the pope, &c. his accomplith- 
ments, 31. his partiality to France, ibid, tranflated Ovid’s 
Metamorphofes, 282. 

Urban V. chofen pope, 312. his learning and humility, 313. 
eludes king John’s demands, 314. his talents and virtues, 
335: his reforms, 336. urged by Petrarch to remove to 

ome, 337. determines to do fo, 338. removes, 350. 
defires to fee Petrarch, 363. returns to Avignon, 378. 
dies there, zdzd. 

Warner, duke of, the fcourge of Italy, 28. engaged in 
queen Joan’s fervice, 99. 

7, aANoBi de Strata, his talents, 40. prefentedtothe emperor, 
210. crowned by him, zbid. madeapoftolic fecretary, 259. 


dies of the plague, 293. 


THE END. 
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